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Electricity Needs You No 
I Will Train You at Home 


TOP right here. This is Your Big Opportunity. Electricity is my course. Joe Cullari, 523 N. Clinton Ave., Trenton, New Jem 
S calling you The Electrical Industry is the fastest growing sey, increased his income 300 per cent in one year and frequent 
thing in the world It is expanding at the of a billion makes the entire cost of his course back in one day’s tim@ 
dollars a year, But it needs more trained men—big-pay men. John Jirinec, 1133 Fourth Ave., Astoria, L. I1., New York, make@l 
With My Home Study Course in Practical Electricity 1 can quickly $800 to $1,000 a month in business for himself. 
fit you to fill one of these big-pay jobs 


Earn $70 to $200 a Week Earn Extra Money While Learning 


You’ve always had a liking for Electricity and a hankering te do I will give you something you can use now Early in My Home 
lectrical j It's the most interesting thing in the world. Now Study Course 1 show you how to begin making money in Elec 
is the time to cash in on your talent— tricity, and help you get started No need 
There’s big money in it Even if you don’t to wait until the whole course is completed, 
know a thi out Electricity now, I can Hundreds of students have made several 


\ 1 ct al Expert o i ov n ° imes the - f the course in spare 
101 rt | r sie = < FREE! A Big Elec- aa while le a. a. ‘ site - 
t nee makes no difference . 
f = tnt nat e be ° ° 
[ee 2 oe oe . trical out-| Satisfaction Guaranteed 
in 7 fit and Radio course So sure am I that you can learn Elece 


started hundreds in successful businesses of 
their own, I will do the same for you I give a fine outfit of Electrical Tools, in- tricity—so sure am I that after studying 
° ° ° struments Materials, etc., absolutely with me, you too can get into the “big 
Be a Highly Paid Electri- FREE to every student. I will also give money” class in electrical work, that I will 
you FREE a Special newly-written ruarantee under bond to return every single 
ca pert Radio Course worth $45.00 Full par- penny paid me in tuition if, when you have 
ticulars when you mail coupon below finished my course, you are not satisfied 
Was the best investment you ever made, 


! 





What are you doing to prepare ycurself 
for a real success? At the rate you are go- 
ing where will you be in ten years from 
now? Have you the specialized training that will put you on 
the road to eces Have you ambition enough to prepare for Valuable Book Free 


success, and get 











r , “7 My big illustrated book 
You have the ¢ ition and I will give you the training in the “How To Be An Electrical 
BA The 


itest business on eartl So Get Busy. I am offering you suc- Expert “Vital 

ss and all that goes with it. Will you take it? I'll make you Facts” of 
an ELECTRICAL EXPERT. I will train you as you should be trical Ind 
trained I will give you the benefit of my advice and twenty years FREE. e ~ started 

r < ce A p vou i awe way t » bigges thousands ¢ men on 

of engineering experien and help you in every way to the biggest the way to fortune I 
possible success ; : will send a copy of it 

Step out of your $20 to $30 a week job—you can earn from two postpaid to every man answering this 
to ten times that much in Electricity sdivertisement. With it. I will send a 


proof lesson, a guaranteed bond, and | # yee THe “FREE OUTFIT’ COU 
oo W . ! a credit check for $45.50 Pa 
L k hat These Men Are Earning ! ACT NOW! Good intentions L. L. COOKE, Chiet Engineer 
J. R. Morgan of ¢ umbus, Ohio, earns from $30.00 to $50.00 a never get you anywhere unles CHICAGO ENGINEERING WO 
ome al a adiee ae eames Mth Gua 2 Mig fh tes wags backed up with action, Ac- @ Dept. 7-C, 2150 Lawrence Ave. 
day since ‘om n sed o earn $5 a da as tion is the only thin 4 Chicago, tl. 

a carpenter’s helper Y , & $35.00 a week mechanic of that counts Now is Dear Sir Send at once the “Vitel 
Chehalis, Wash de a $10,000.00 last year doing electrical the time ts’ containing $ Lessons, your 
‘ in a town Vv h lidn’t think he could earn a dime coupon g , , and full particulars 
Hastings « , Mas only 21 years old, cleans up desire for success i r Outfit and Home Study Course— 


work 

Harold ; t 
| ‘ V he >! 4 ‘ or y 

$180.00 a month till in high school when he started on upon ou prepaid, without obligation on my Da 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer een 


¢ 
CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS” “"" 


nd State 


Dept. 7-C, 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, U.S.A.  g¥ occupation 


The Cooke Trained Man is the “Big Pay “Man 
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$90U0 First Year! 
“When I first saw 
/ your inspiring mes- 
sage Il was ac ovine ser- 





vice a Now 
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have bet 
Ellis Sumner 
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than a $9,000 
position with P 
lots of room 
grow.” 4 her shi 
ook, ‘ ‘& he ‘ ; 
Oak Park, 1 ‘ . y TF & h fe 
. ‘ 4 


It would be just as easy to tell the same 
story about 20,000 men—even more— 
but what this book brought these eight 
men is typical. If you do not get a big 
salary increase after reading this message 
you have no one but yourself to blame, 
This amazing book is 


in the 
mail 


Days 
decided to make 
a change. My 
earnings ing - 
the ast t 
days re more 
than 00."* 
w rtle, i 
cago, Lil. 
month 


“arn ’ 1 1 simple thing time it formerly took to) prepare 
$1,000 1 


: ce tegpaye . this for this greatest of all money-ma 
eer * eee wed ie ‘ hh an so ing professions 

anc 1a ag ! his simple thing 

Berry, Winterset, 


Iowa. t hown the w quickly SIMPLE AS ABC 


First Month 
$ 


ttonous There is nothing remarkabl 


oe a2 nates , ae Hes rable about the success that men enjo 
$524 in Two uel _ —" shortly after they take up this re 
Weeks rning t nceomes running sult-securing system of Salesman 
“— had _ never 1 whet ro $5,000 to $10,000 ship training bor there ire 
esrne d_ more ates , Ra © the book certain ways to approach different 
month. PF ‘ : atielie. th: : types of prospects, certain ways to 
ok Ef cleare Saiesn nl that stimulat: keen = interest—certain 
$3 r sis +4 nT \ t fr ‘ ways to overcome objections, bat 
week $218." ; o ge ; ter down prejudice, outwit compe 
| AO earns, ossibly it is just as hard for tition and make the prospect 


ne 
City. 
. you att 1oment to see quick Learn these secrets and brilliant 
. . . success await you i » selling 
City Salesman, uccess ahead as it was for Ellis aig on Sy oe aoe 
“I want to te . -2 . 
5 Sumner ( 58 Superior St 
you, ths the Oak Park, Il Whee he was e MAKE THIS FREE TEST NOW 
ing only S25.00 a week the wr Simply send the coupon for this 
— " sum of $9,000 a year seemed a mil ree Book. Ask yourself the 
"ae lion miles away But read what tions it contains. The answers you 
pany.” —Wm. W. happened after he had read the make will show you definitely 
Johnston Jr book w want you to send for whether a big success awaits you 
sant teapolis 2 Almost overnight, as far as time in this fascinating field. Then th 
is coneerned, |} was making real read is clear before you This 


men The first year he made amazing book will ~ 

$554.37 In One $0,000 be a revelation to 

Week ' you - \ 
*‘Last week my P is nothing unusual about as / oOEsT 
earnings amoun Mr Cook or yout his success ° 
ed “to | $554.37; See elie Te: National Salesmen’s* QGiieemam 
— we400.”- go have duplicated what he did-—Mr Training Association \ e/ 
Wynn, Portland, Cook simply was willing to inves 53 W. Jackson Blvd, Dept. 4-K . 7 
Ore. tigate. Chicago, Illinois ered ecsaushes 


The or stio is—c vou — ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 
$100 a Week i > My question a 
a want to incrense your earning National Salesmen’s Training Associa- | 
power? If so-—this book will | tion. 53 W. Jackson Boul. Dept. 4-1 
‘hicag a quickly show you how to do it in Chicago, til. , 
$100 an amazingly easy way. Gentlemen: I will accept @ copy of 
Senoers , | “Modern Salesmanship” with the un- 

: 7 se! c itirel 
tember, ¢ SUCCESS INSIDE TWENTY derstanding that it is sent me entirely | 
month " 
was making $100 , WEEKS = 
a week as a ' Name 
salesman. Within twenty weeks you can be 


ready to forge ahead This may | Address 

$10,000 a Year sound remarkable—but after six 

i i. ,Malfroot sft Boston, Mass., teen years of 

epped into a $10,000 position as tion th: National Demonstration 

2 SALES MANAGER—+s0 thorough Method has been perfected ind 
is training. ' . ‘ 

this means you can now strp into 

a selling position in one-fourth the 


» ques 


intensive investiga 


when answering advertisements 
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CONTENTS 


MADAME NITOUCHE. Complete Novelette . Warren E. Schutt 
Bertha Meuricoffre, holding, as she did, undisputed sway in fastidious Neapolitan 
society, was, like Casar’s wife, above reproach \nd vet La Reseda Russa, diva at 
San Carlo, dared to fling at her the sobriquet “Madame Nitouchs 

ELEANORA DUSE. Verse ° Virginia Brastow 

rO THE LIONS. Short Story ‘ ‘ . Marjory Stoneman Douglas 
ro the hunter is not always the spoil Mi Morgan Brownson and Mrs, Georg 
Ate hison Knox, redoubtable lion hunters of Miami Beach, were outraged to find 

minent visiting novelist, eiy intended prey, lured from their snares by a 

sing! eracious gestur of the t <ted but irming Ada Jeremy 


JOHN JAY GAL BRAITH AND Vv ALE! 


Beatrix Demarest Lloyd 
Short Story 


Jarvis, the impeccable, was torn between h devotion » his master’s wife and his 
Wious ay aus valet to the great John Ja Gialbraith, to be without eyes or 
eats for the great one’s p idilles 
PLAYING UI +O HOYTIE. Short Story ‘ . Grace Stair ‘ 
lloytie Emden, popular young widow is lever as sl Wis pretty, but even 
he had some difficulty in neing to iman ! litth: drama in which sh 
taved leading lady 
N ARRA AGANSETTI. Verse . ° ‘ : ‘ . Calvin Johnston : 
rHE HAT. Short Story ‘ ; ; : . Ethel Watts Mumford 
Bill Vreston was a young man with neiples Although his devotion to Ferdi 
ght induce him te veur a frock coat to the itter’s wedding, to th length of 
top hat he would not go But, at that, he might have weakened in his martyr 
dom, had not a pretty young rebel in. ov al lent him succor 
YEAR OF OBLIVION. Serial . ‘ ‘ ‘ Winston Bouve 
Alison Ordway, faced at last with a yp onality out of that lost year of her life, 
nds the doors of her memory unlocked 
THE BAG OF GOLD. Short Story , . Rice Gaither , 
Che old story of the birthright <old fo a mess of pottage, never occurred to 
Payson, as he looked across the lake and the mountains and saw, gleaming mirage 


like, the minarets and towers of vy of his desire 

I USED TO BE PRETTY. Short Story ‘ , Arthur Tuckerman 
Myra, wearing the cloak of small-town diffidence, had never guessed the shim 
mering possibilities hidden under her faintly faded exterior 

GOOD NIGHT, GOOD KNIGHT. Verse . Berton Braley 

EYES OF GREED Series . . - ‘ ‘ . Nancy Cabell 

VI.—The Lifted Doom. 

Diana Gale, terrified by the gift of the twin-emerald eyes of the Hindu goddess on 
her wedding day, sought to lift the curse that hung over them until they should 
. returned to the temple from which they had been stolen, 


LEAKING IN. Short Story ‘ ; ‘ ‘ . Henry Wysham Lanier 
When Clare took on the ob of introducing the wife of the eccentric Thomas 
jefferson to exclusive Long Island society, she litth: suspected what an adven 


ture she was embarking upon 


MIRAGE. Short Story ‘ : ‘ ‘ Dorothy Stockbridge 
When Rand Hamilton returned after ten years in Afriea, Martin Haskell, secing 
the shining eyes of Helena van Buys, wrote “tinis” to his own hopes of winning 
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TAL KS WITH AINSLEE’S READERS . ‘ . The Editor 


53 


86 


104 


113 


124 
125 








HELEN TELLS THE WORLD. Verse . . . Jessie Henderson 
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TT story of the extra-long,.extra-keen 
Durham-Duplex Blades is told in results. 

The man who uses them is well-groomed under 
all circumstances. A hurried shave and the shave under 
difficulties, as well as the shave for dress occasions all 
show the same unfailing result—a clean-shaven, im- 
maculate appearance. 

The proof? Any one of twelve million Durham- 
Duplex users—at any time. 

















DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR SETS 
(both Models) ONE DOLLAR EACH 
Interchangeable Blades — 50c for package of 5 
DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Factories: Jersey City ; Sheffield ; Paris; Toronto 

Sales Representatives in al! Countries 





tp The Razor of "Priceless’ Comfort 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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New fngland 
CONSERVATO 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 


RY 


Year Opens 
September 18, 1924 
Located in the Music Center of America 
It affords pupils the environment and atmos- 
phere so necessary to a musical education Its 
complete organization, and splendid equipment, 
offer exceptional facilities for students. 
Dormitories for women students 


George W. Chadwick 


Director 


Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every 
theoretical, 


branch of Music, applied and 


Owing to the Practical Training 
In our Normal Department, 
much in demand as teachers 


graduates are 


The Free Privileges 
of le 


tures, concerts and recitals, the oppor 
tunities of ensemble practice and appearing 
wfore audiences, and the daily associations 
re invaluable advantages to the music student, 
A Complete Orchestra 

Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, 
yan and violin experience in rehearsal and 
public appearance with orchestral accompani 

ment. 


Dramatic Department 
Practical training in 


Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 


acting. 














F ord | Runs 57 Miles < ona 


Gallon of Gasoline 


A new automatic 
vented by John A. Stransky, 2571 Fourth St., 
7 miles on a gallon of gasoline. 
prevents spark plug trouble and overheating. 
stalled by anyone in five minutes. Mr. 
agents and is willing to send 


Write him today—Adv, 


Stransky 
a sample at 


and self-regulating device has_been in 
Pukwana, 
South Dakota, with which automobiles have made from 40 to 
It removes all carbon and 
It can be in- 
wants 
his own risk, 





TIRES WITH 500 NAIL 


HOLES LEAK NO AIR 


A new puncture-proof inner tube has been invented by 
In actual test it was 
This won- 
derful new tube increases mileage from 10,000 to 12,000 
It costs no more 
them 


offer to 
. Hansen, 336 West 47th | 


a Mr. M. E. Milburn of Chicago. 
punctured 500 times without the loss of air. 


miles and eliminates changing tires. 

than the ordinary tube. Mr. Milburn 

introduced everywhere and is mates a 

- “nts. Write Sales Manager, E. C 
.. Chicago. 


wants 
special 





WANTED 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 
$1600 to $2300 Year 


MEN—BOYS 18 UP. 


MAIL COUPON IMMEDIATELY 3” 
Paid Vacations 


Steady work. No layoffs. 
Common education sufficient: 


TRAVEL—SEE YOUR COUNTRY +” 
P ke as 


mention 


& 









$ Brings you a Genuine 
3 UNDERWOOD 


TY P EW R 








10 DAYS FREE TRIAL = ee 
lays you are not satisfied with this late model UNDER 
typewriter rebuilt by the famous Shipman W oce 


GREAT PRICE SAVING Pitsct,'2 01 from the 


post type writer fac 
tory in the world by our money saving onl 
EASY MONTHLY PAYM ENTS ate 
notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderful machine 


FREE BOOK OF FACTS f2'sisins, Shiomn 


stem of rebuilding typewriters and also pa ieee n 
about the typewriter industry both instructive and entertaining 







Act Today! 
Mail 
Coupon 
Shipman Ward ears 

Company free bo coy of 


Mf. 
3 Shipman Building explaining bargain offer. 
Montrose & Ravenswood 





~hicago 
nae iiesee hid yerseviindshaxiscnacetedesseeas oe 
DE Th nbd dai ededee bs ko ttbktcdesteonadtonns e 
GE ccececsccosdccessnenseaeses DAMES.» ovccccsese see 










ET one of these 
little peauties 
right now, and pro- 
tect yourself 
against hold-up 
, rowdies, etc. and 
atthesame time it serves 
as the best novelty ciga- 
rette case ever invented. 
Made exactly like the real 

















ust 

pull the trig- 
ger, back flies 
the lid showing a \ 
gull package of 
cigarettes. 
Lots of fun scaring 
your friends and at the same time useful 
and a great protecto 
ight metal, gun metal finish, 4 3/4 Inches 
Order at once, supply limited. 
$1.79 eact 


Pat. . Pending 





— of jight » 
clus ive _ by us 
$ es 
PAY POSTMAN on "delivery our price plus postage. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


PATHFINDER COMPANY 
Dept. HM4B 534 Sixth Avenue New York 


RN MO 
AT HOME EY 


You can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare time 
writing show cards. No canvassing or soliciting 
We instruct you by our new simple Directograph 
System, supply you with work and pay you cash each 
week, Write today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD pm Yo 
uthorized Capital $1.25 
120 Colborne Building, a ~~ 
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FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. M280, Rochester, N. Y. 


Sirs: Send me without charge, (1) Ss ample ai Iw Mail 
Clerk Examination questions. (2) Send List of U.S. Government 
obs now obt ainable (3) Send free illustrated boc »k ! 0 


Get Government Jobs 


Name.. 
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Here’s $200 aWeek 


for any Man or Woman and a 
Special Offer for Quick Action-Grab it 


KNOW that there are thousands of 

men and women whoare interested 
right now in making more money. 
They want immediate action—with- 
out red tape, and without delay. Now 
I am going to make a personal, special 
offer that will enable any man or 
woman to make from $100 to $200 a 
week, depending upon how much time 
is devoted to my proposition. 


How Much Can You Make? 
I want a man or woman in each 
community to act as my representa- 
tive—to call on my customers and 
take their orders for raincoats. That’s 
all there is to it. If you take four 
verage orders a day I will pay you 
$96 a week. If you take only one 
average order a day you will make 
about $24 a week, and that is easy. 
Hundre ds of my representatives are 
earning that much just in their spare 
time. For instance, George Garon 
made $40 clear profit his first day. 
And there is Harry Swartz of Pennsyl- 
vania, whose commissions on one day 
were $66. And W.S. Cooper, who has 
averaged over $5,000 a year for six 
ears, working only four hours a day. 
Jus t read the records of a few of my representa- 
ives—on the right hand side of this page— 
$ nd you will realize that it is amazingly easy 


for a man to make from $100 to $200 a week 
at this proposition. 


No Experience Is Needed 


It is not necessary for you to have been a 
salesman. You do not need any previous 
knowledge about raincoats. I will give you 

all the information you will ever need. There 
is no trick to taking orders for Comer All- 
Weather Coats and the reason is simply this— 
they are such big bargains that they sell 
themselves. People like to buy direct from 
the factory, for the money saved by this 
method of selling is passed on to the customer. 

We manufacture our own coats and sell 
them direct to our customers by parcel post. 
Our representatives simply take orders. The 

values speak for themselves—and with suclti 
values, such styles, such materials as we offer, 
our representatives often take from 2 to 4 
orders at a single call. 





FREE 


In addition to 
your big earnings 
I offer you a Buick 
Touring Car, with- 
out a cent of cost, 
that you can use to 
help youin develop 
ing this great busi- 
ness. Mail the 
coupon NOW. 


TOURING CAR 














Please mention this 


And because Comer Coats are such big 
values and sell so easily, A. Sweet of 
Michigan made $1,200 in a single month— 
Spencer earned $625 in one month's spare 
time—McCrary increased his earnings from 
$2 a day to $9,000 a year. 


This Is All You Have to Do 


All that my representatives do is take 
orders—and they get their money im- 
mediately. If your profit for one day is $10, 
you will hi ave that $10 in cash the same day. 
You don't carry a stock of coats. You don't 
put up any money. You don't deliver any- 
thing, and I do my own collecting through 


the mail. 


Accept My Special Offer 


Now—the important thing is to get 
started. I know that you can make at least 
$100 within one week of today and have slat 
$100 in cash. I know that within a sh« 
time you can be making $200 a week—every 
week. The important thing is to get started, 
and get started quick. If you will fill out 
the coupon with your name and address, I 


will send you, without any preliminary corre- 
spondence, and with absolutely no deposit 
whatever on your part, a complete selling 
outfit with full instruc ome samples of rain- 


coat material, style book, order blanks, and 
everything that you will need to make money. 
I will write you a letter that is so complete, 
clear and concise that after you read it you 
will know absolutely where to go, what to say, 
and how to make money. 

Within the past few weeks I have paid my 
representatives hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. And I am willing to make this con- 
cession to you—send you the complete out- 
fit, confidential information and instructions 
at once. So if you are one of those men or 
women who want a real opportunity to 
establish a big, permanent, substantial and 
profitable business—if you are sincere and 
earnest in your desire to make more money, 
sign and mail the coupon at once. In less 
than a week you will be making more money 
than you ever thought possible. 


Cc. E. COMER, The Comer Mfg. Co. 
Dept. SBK-73 Dayton, Ohio 





cial 
complete 


re 






Name. 


Print or write plainly 


_ Tee ww ewe ew eS eee 
-_— 


when answering 


THE CoMER Mrc. 
Dept. SBK-75, Dayton, Ohio 
Please send me, without ex- 
pense or obligation, your spe- 
proposition, 
outfit and 
so I can begin at once to earn money, 





J. R. HEAD 


of Kansas, who lives 
inasmall town of 631 
He has made 
as $69.50 in 
one day selling Comer 
All - Weather Coats. 





W. S. COOPER 


of Ohio, finds it sary 
to earn over H 

month selling C comes 
All - Weather Coats. 





E. A. SWEET 


anelectrical engineer, 
is making $600 to 
$1,200 a month and 
orks only about 
four hours a day. 


Co. 


f with 
instructions, 


together 


+08 O08 One On One 


——— tt at ft tt 
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21 Jewel ~ Extra thin 


TUDEBAKER 
The Insured Watch. 








.ENT FOR. 


OO 
Down! 


Only $1.00! The balance 
in easy monthly payments. 
You get the famous Stude- 
baker 21 Jewel Watch—Insured 
for a lifetime; a choice of 54new 
rt Beauty Cases; 8 adjustments, 
including heat, cold, isochronism 
and 5 positions—direct from the 
maker at lowest prices ever named 
on equal quality, 
Write today for FREE BOOK of 
Advance Watch Styles. 


Fine Chain FREE! 


For a limited time we are offering FREE with 
the Studebaker Watch a beautiful pattern Stude- 
baker Watch Chain. Write now while offer lasts. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Book 


Send at once and get a copy of this book—FREF! 
See the newest, beautiful, advance styles in Stud 

baker Art Beauty Casesand Dials, Read how you 
can buy a 21 Jewel Studebaker Insured Watch di 
rect from the maker—save big monmey—and pay 











for it On easy monthly payments. om 
0 book. It LADIES” 
Write! for our free BRACELET 
ill post you on watch 
styles and watch values. Send Hlendoome new 
coupon at once. Get Free chain | desis» ang 
offer today while it lasts. white gold— ex 


StudebakerWatchCo, | iseosr, ni 
Dept. 308 South Bend, Ind. | or Ne. 1-W- 
Canatian Address, Windsor. Ont. 











| STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 

Dept.308 South Bend, (ndiana 
Please send me your Free Book of Advance Watch 
Styles and particulirs of your $1.00 down offer. 


Name ...... TITTTITITITITI TTT TTT Tree 
Address...... 0 00ceccece coe s ccccccecccscoess 
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Madame Nitouche 


By Warren E. Schutt 


Author of “The Measure of Magnificance,” 


CHAPTER IL. 

N the course of those two delight- 

ful months that Leonora Wickham 

had known Bertha Meuricoffre she 
had never eradicated the feeling that 
there was a mystery about the elder 
woman. Not, of course, concerning 
such matters as birth or antecedent, 
for every one knew that she was one of 
the Baltimore Herricks, even though she 
had for a quarter of a century lived in 
Naples. Nor was the mystery connected 
with any outward aspects of her present 
enviable and luxurious life. She was 
married—happily, one could guess—and 
for a quarter of a century had been, to 
the mild-eyed but immensely rich Swiss 
banker, whose forbears had financed the 
Bourbons and who, by grace of that 
fact, had wealth to lavish upon her 
proudly and without stint. 

The mystery, to Leonora’s mind, was 
more vague than any of these temporal 
affairs and, although vaguer, none the 
less real. In so far as she had bothered 
to crystallize into words that which 
trowbled her not at all, she might have 
expressed it aS a wonderment that 
Bertha Meuricoffre could be satisfied, 
to put it plainly, with a man so exceed- 
ingly mild of manner and of temper and 
of appearance and of achievement as the 
dapper little Meuricoffre assuredly and 
even self-confessedly was. For Bertha 


“The Little Silver Crucifix,” etc. 


was not a woman who could submit hee. 
self to repressions—certainly not for the 
mere sake of money; and Meuricoffre 
was far too small a vessel to hold the 
overflow from her. 

Laura Carter, wife of a former secre- 
tary of embassy at Rome, who gave to 
Leonora the letter of introduction to 
Bertha when the Wickhams left for 
their year in Naples, had very well 
summed up the entire situation: “Wait 
till you know Madame Meuricoffre— 
that is, if she lets you know her, which 
I can’t be sure of in advance—and see 
her against that extraordinary back- 
ground she’s made for herself, and 
you'll marvel at her; and the more you 
know her, the more you'll marvel. If 
she takes you up, you’re made socially. 
And it’s the insidest of all inside rings 
in any society in any European city, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the old Vienna that used 
to be. And, if she doesn’t take you up, 
don’t blame me. She finds very few 
people worth while.” 

All of which had no particular mean- 
ing when Mrs. Carter said it, though it 
took on a very particular meaning later 
when Mrs. Wickham had had her ex- 
perience both of Bertha Meuricoffre and 
her background, and learned that Bertha 
was the one woman of foreign birth who 
had gained for herself a position of 
leadership in that most austerely fastidi- 
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ous, and at the same time interesting, 
society of Naples, with access to such 
houses as those of the Stigliani and the 
ducal entourage which considers itself 
the direct representative of Italy’s king 
in the greatest of his cities. And 
Leonora did marvel, first at the woman 
herself ; then at the woman against her 
background and the position she occu- 
pied there; and finally, and, perhaps, 
most keenly of all, at the cordiality and 
the growing sincerity with which the 
elder woman took up the Wickhams as 
her closest of friends. No more im- 
pressive cachet of worth could the chic 
and intelligent little American woman 
have had set upon her, than this unre- 
strained friendship which Bertha Meuri- 
coffre lavished upon her. And Leonora 
soon came to prize it as the most 
treasured of her immaterial possessions. 

A startling woman, Bertha was; and 
to that fact, no doubt, was due in great 
measure her social success. To Le- 
onora’s very feminine mind, indeed, she 
was something of the heroic, if one can 
apply that term to a woman. One of 
those unusual women whom age robs 
of nothing, but seems rather more 
bountifully to endow; a woman of 
nearly fifty, to be sure, but still as 
dazzling, still as perfect of her kind and 
as scintillant, as she must have been a 
quarter of a century before when she 
married Achille Meuricoffre; and, of 
course, far smarter now, far more dom- 
inant of personality than she could have 
been then. A woman whose life was as 
pellucid as it was successful, and it must 
have been pellucid to be successful in 
that society where suspicion of irregu- 
larity in conduct is an immediate and 
effective blackball. 

But, in spite of that, Leonora never 
stepped into the splendid, somber hall 
of the Palazzo Meuricoffre atop the 
Pizzofalcone, without being possessed of 
that vague sense of mystery about her 
—a sense undefined and based on no 
known facts, but engendered rather in 


wonderment if Bertha really was satis- 
fied in her incongruous marriage. 

“Madame Meuricoffre expects me,” 
Leonora told the door man, proud in his 
livery brevetted by Charles III. of the 
Spanish Bourbon line. 

“Si, signora,”’ the man replied, with 
just that faint touch of familiarity which 
Italian servants employ to recognized 
intimates of their establishments. 

He led the way up the great stairway, 
through the gallery to the right, to 
Bertha’s apartment. There, in her 
sunny sitting room overlooking the bay, 
she found Bertha awaiting her—tall and 
slender and fascinating with her cop- 
pery hair exquisitely coiffed, her black 
eyes brilliant and vital, her graceful 
body draped in brown and soft lace as 
the only sign of deference to that age 
of hers which could not otherwise be 
believed. 

“I’m so glad you came promptly, 
Leonie,” Bertha greeted her. “I’ve one 
or two things I want to say to you, and 
Achille is fetching Roberto Malatesta to 
tea, and so—sit down, dear. We shall 
have some Marsala now. I know you 


like it. How amazingly sweet you look 
in that gray outfit of yours!” 

“Thanks, Bertha. Roberto Mala- 
testa, you say? The director of San 
Carlo?” 

“Yes.” 


“T didn’t know you knew him.” 

“Yes. Achille is on the administra- 
tive board. Oh,” she laughed instantly, 
“you're thinking about pushing Max 
now, aren't you? Well, we shall see to 
that later on when Max has studied a 
little more. I dowbt if he’s ready yet 
to appear at San Carlo.” 

“But, Bertha, I simply wouldn’t think 
of asking you to use any influence i“ 

“It probably wouldn’t do any good. 
Roberto Malatesta is a man of—well, no 
matter. And—Leonie, I speak frankly, 





you know—but your Max, although he’s 
a dear and lovable boy, is in a great 
many respects very much a boy.” 
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“Dear Bertha, I know that—both the 
hoy, and the lovable parts.” 

“And he’s being very silly, or going 
to be.” 

“How so?” 

“La Reseda Russa.” 

Although Bertha meant it to be some- 
thing of a shock, judging from her de- 
livery of the words, Leonora found it 
more baffling than startling. La Reseda 
Russa was a well-known figure in 
Naples, hovering oddly on the outskirts 
of that society of which Bertha was the 
leader. She sang with some regularity 
at San Carlo in simpler parts, but never 
reached the heights of genius. Max had 
come fortified withea letter of introduc- 
tion to her from Pulchinelli of the Met- 
ropolitan, and from that opening La 
Reseda had put herself out to entertain 
them in her exotic apartment in the Dei 
Mille. Little by little as Leonora went 
about more in Naples she heard rumors, 
whispered scandals, rather scathing com- 
ments. Leonora saw that she was a 
mad and fiery woman, guessed that the 
very intenseness of her being tarnished 
what of genius she possessed, and was 
inclined to pity her rather than shun 
her. Max liked her, saw in her direct 
contact with the Opera in Naples, and 
urged Leonora to cultivate her. 

“La Reseda?” Leonora returned the 
question to Bertha. “What of her?” 

“You really should not go there so 
much, Leonie. I hope you know me 
well enough to believe that my advice is 
entirely altryistic.” 

“But you spoke of Max in connec- 
tion with her.” 

“La Reseda is a woman who takes 
what she wants when she wants it. And 
Max is nothing but a boy.” 

“She can’t want Max.” 

“Perhaps not, now. Perhaps never. 
One gathers that her latest is the Barone 
Maffei. But, if that is true, she’s as like 
as not to be borrowing money from you. 
Because he needs money and neither of 
them has any.” 
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“Bertha!” 

“And now, perhaps, you see a little 
why she does not go with our sort of 
people. In all this she is as open as— 
but—well, need more be said?” 

“I’ve always felt a little sorry for 
her.” 

“At her complaining about snubs— 
social snubs ?” 

“Partly.” 

“That’s her fault—or the fault of her 
ungovernable being.” 

“As well, too, because she cannot get 
on as she would like to get on. Only 
minor parts for her at San Carlo.” 

“Her passion burns out anything 
there is in her. Believe me, Leonie, 
she'll do you no good—neither you nor 
Max; she'll do you nothing but harm. 
I shan’t go so far as to say that, if you 
continue with her, I must Put it 
another way: that she and I—her world 
and mine—cannot mix. Quite outside 
that, she’s as sure as anything to be 
borrowing money from you.” 

“She has already.” 

“That, of course, is your affair.” 

“You rather perplex me, Bertha. I 
con't know quite what to do. And we 
are due there for dinner to-morrow 
night.” 

“That’s easily mended. I'll get you 
an invitation to the Prefetto’s farewell 
reception, and that amounts to a com- 
mand. Shall I fix it?” 

“As you will, Bertha. I’m obliged for 
the tip.” 

“And one more thing on this subject. 
It might, perhaps, be better—although 
it really doesn’t much matter to me—if 
La Reseda didn’t know of my interfer- 
ence in the affair. She hasn’t any love 





for me.” 
“T’ve already gathered that.” 
“She’s venom incarnate when she 


wants to be. One doesn’t like to stir up 
a snake, even though that snake is not 
of one’s world. I broke up a budding 
affair between her and Lady Angela 
Douglass’ first son, and La Reseda— 
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she could have shot me at sight. I did 
the right thing, Leonie. It would have 
ruined the lad, and ruined the family.” 

“Of course I shall say nothing to La 
Reseda,” Leonora said thoughtfully. 

“And you don’t think it impertinent 
of me e 

“Bertha, how useless for you to ask 
that!” 

“And remember, these interruptions 
of—of friendships can be done only by 
—by breaking off.” 

“Thanks very much for the tip, 
Bertha,” Leonora returned; and it was 
“Cigar to her that Bertha’s warning was 
not overemphatic, but rather less em- 
phatic than she would have liked to make 
it. 

“Now for my other business, Leonie. 
To-morrow afternoon I have a some- 
what. unusual meeting—or business or 
whatever it is. I want to meet a man, 
for reasons of my own, and I don’t want 
to have him come here. Naples, you 
know, is Argus-eyed, and strict beyond 
belief.” 

Bertha’s snapping eyes watched Le- 
onora almost in defiance. Leonora said 
nothing. Oddly enough, she was con- 
scious of no emotion, as a result of this 
strange request by Bertha, save one of 
mild curiosity. Bertha went on: 

“I thought you were the right sort, 
Leonie. I see you are neither surprised, 
nor hectically intrigued. You didn’t 
realize, did you, that there is a man in 





my life other than Achille?” Bertha 
laughed a little, strangely. 
Leonora was confused. That inde- 


finable sense of mystery about Bertha 
came back to her now. 

“IT think—I didn’t think—I don’t 
know what I thought,” she said in her 
confusion. “I don’t know if I thought 
at all, Bertha.” 

“Well, don’t think. That’s the atti- 
tude I should like you to take. Could I 


come to your apartment to-morrow 
afternoon for this meeting?” 
“Of course.” 
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“And could you arrange it so that 
there would be no interruption?” 

“yen 

“And get Max out of the way?” 

“He is usually out in the afternoon, in 
any case. Yes, I shall arrange that, 
right enough.” 

“But I should like to have you there. 
Not in the room; just somewhere in the 
apartment, just in case. And no ser- 
vants, either. That Mariana of yours 
—she is all right. It wouldn’t matter 
about her being there. But that moon- 
eyed Paolo—send him out, will you?” 

“Of course,” Leonora said, now sud- 
denly almost inarticulate with wonder. 

“T shall be there at three precisely,” 
3ertha went on. “He is likely to be 
very prompt. If he is there before me, 
let him in. Max, by the way, is not to 
know.” 

“Of course not.” 

Even yet Bertha was somehow not 
quite satisfied. 

“You've been in Naples long enough 
to know how mauch—this sort of thing 


might mean to me, haven't you, 
Leonie ?” 
“Perfectly!” cried Leonora. “And, 


Bertha, you’ve never known, or 
guessed,” she declared in a sudden burst 
of feeling, “how immeasurably loyal I 
am to you, whether out of gratitude to 
you, or respect, or a sort of worship of 
you f 

“IT know that part of it, Leonie dear,” 
Bertha replied softly. “And it is the 
knowledge of that which impelled me to 
come to you. Otherwise the meeting 
must have been outside of Naples, or 
Well, you’ve saved me no end of 
trouble, I think.” 








CHAPTER II. 


Meuricoffre and Malatesta 
came in. The contrast between the two 
men intrigued Leonora: Meuricoffre 
small, slight, dapper, foppish in morning 
coat and monocle, a plump, well-fed 


Achille 
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sparrow who toyed with life in however 
fastidious a manner; and Malatesta— 
but of Malatesta much more must be 
said. 

This was Leonora’s first meeting with 
that man of whom she had heard so 
many things; the most popular hero, the 
saint uncanonized, of that city of a mil- 
lion souls. Heretofore she had guessed 
that his quasi-apotheosis must have been 
due to his position as the directing man- 
ager of San Carlo, the public enterprise 
most beloved of all the people. But 
now, under the charm of his presence, 
she could perceive that his popularity 
took root far more deeply. Physically, 
he was probably the best-known figure 
from Torre to Posilippo—six feet and 
a half tall, so that he must have towered 
head and shoulders above any citizen, 
with a straight, sinewy frame that gave 
the impression of being so powerful that 
no man on earth could match him in 
feat of strength or endurance, and that 
in spite of his fifty years. He had a 
majesty of carriage and of mien that 
one scarcely finds outside the story 
books. His face, masculine and power- 
ful to match his size, was like carven 
granite, but his eyes—Leonora had 
heard it said that he had his mother’s 
eyes, 

That thought brought up to her the 
story of his origin, in popular esteem 
by no means his least attractive at- 
tribute. He was the son of a Russian 
grand duke and Alma Malatesta—the 
Lark, they called her in those days—the 
best beloved of all Italian singers since 
the Bourbon times. Proud as was his 
ducal paternal name, however, at his 
majority he chose as his surname his 
mother’s name as the prouder of the 
two. Such, briefly, was the man who 
now stood watching Leonora as Bertha 
made the introduction : 

“Leonie, the Cavaliere Roberto Mala- 
testa. Roberto, this is Mrs. Wickham, 
the most beloved of all my protegées.” 

He bowed low to Leonora. She 
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found something bizarre in his obei- 
sance. It was like some behemoth 
demigod abasing himself before a child, 
she thought. 

“One needs no introduction to the 
cavaliere,”” Leonora said. 

“But I have wanted one to Mrs. Wick- 
ham,” he returned in faultless English. 
“— 


have seen you rather a lot with 
Madame Meuricoffre,” he went on in 
more direct address. “And I have 
heard, at least, of your husband.” 

“You have heard of him? How 
odd!’ Leonora said with sincerity. 

“Yes. Through—Madame Meuri- 


coffre,” he explained. But that pause 
had been noticeable, and Leonora felt, 
somehow, that it represented a warning 
from Bertha’s quick eyes. 

“And not through La Reseda?” That 
was Achille Meuricoffre’s piping voice, 
tempered with a laugh. 


“That which one hears from La 
Reseda one does not hear,” Malatesta 
said. 

Little Meuricoffre laughed at that 
again. 


“Bertha,” said he, “have you heard 
her latest about you?” 

“It doesn’t particularly interest me, 
Achille.” 

But it was too good for Meuricoffre 
to keep: 

“She's 
Nitouche.’ 

Leonora, who had been estimating 
Malatesta during Meuricoffre’s banter, 
saw ‘a sudden flame light up deep in his 
eyes. 

Bertha spoke :* 

“Please, cavaliere, don’t look so 
truculent about it,’ she laughed. “If 
she were a man, I might permit you to 
‘call her out at dawn,’ but, since she is a 
woman, there is nothing you can do 
about it.” 

“But what,” Leonora asked, not so 
much because she did not understand as 
because she could not believe, “does she 
mean by ‘Madame Nitouche?’” 


been ‘Madame 


calling you 











Meuricoffre laughed again; he seemed 
always to preface his speech by a giggle 
exactly proportioned to its weight. 

“You know, Mrs. Wickham, the 
French expression ‘Mademoiselle Ni- 
touche?’ It’s the girl who in public says 
‘Ne me touchez pas,’ but who in private 
says—ah—something quite different. 
Need I say more?” 

“I think, Achille,” said Bertha, “that 
you have said quite enough.” 

“La Reseda,” the cavaliere put in 
gravely, “should be muzzled.” 

“Are you sure, cavaliere,” asked 
Meuricoffre with his usual preface, 
“that the director of San Carlo isn’t 
under some—ah—unusual, or may we 
say usual, obligations to her, that she is 
permitted at all to appear F 

Malatesta had had enough of that, 
however jocular Meuricoffre’s speech: 
“She does one or two things well—like 
Carmen or Nedda. But for the 
rest 

“Naples would not be Naples without 
La Reseda,” Bertha declared. “What- 
ever she may think of me, she is, at 
least, good enough to sing for me; and 
Heaven knows there are too few now- 
adays at all worth while, who will sing 
at private houses.” 

“She ‘has come to that?” asked Mala- 
testa. “She is singing for you?” 

“Yes; at the governor’s reception. 
Let her rest now in peace.” 








Still ‘Meuricoffre had one more 
chuckle : 
“Madame Nitouche, eh? Was ever 


anything more delicious?” 

“What implicit confidence you have 
in me, Achille!” Bertha said, with that 
intriguing Mona Lisa smile of hers. 

After that conversation fell into safer 
channels, mostly politics in which Le- 
onora could evince a superficial interest 
without taxing her attention. That 
smile of Bertha’s and her last speech, 
the clandestine meeting aranged to take 
place in her own apartment, considered 
against the background of what Bertha 
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stood for to herself, all combined to 
throw her inner mind into confusion, 
and the confusion endured until she was 
back in her own small apartment in the 
Via Caracciolo. There she found Max 
just returned from his afternoon’s ‘half 
hour with Udeschini, for whose incom- 
parable training for the opera they two 
had come to Naples. 

“How did it go to-day, Max?” she 
asked. 

Wickham’s oval, smoothly plump but 
distinguished-looking face was always 
a direct mirror of his emotions. Just 
now it bore traces of a deep, rather 
peevish discontent. 

‘Udeschini’s a tartar, Leonie. Drives 
a man to death with never a word of 
praise for what he does do. Appearance 
at San Carlo three years from now— 
perhaps. But La Reseda says I should 
try Falcone. I’ve a notion to. She 
seems to understand what I need.” 

“You saw her to-day?” 

“Yes! I dropped in for a cup of tea. 
She inquired for you. I told her you 
were at Bertha’s. What, by the way, 
did Bertha want of you?” Mercuric 
as he was, Wickham’s malcontent dis- 
appeared as a result of this new interest. 

Leonora suddenly found it difficult 
to reply. 

“She seems to think,” her speech came 
at last, “that La Reseda is—is not quite 
the sort of oi 

“Well, what? Why be so long, 
Leonie?” Max prompted her with im- 
patience. 

“Not quite the sort of person for us 
to go about with.” 

“Why, she’s a vast help to me.” 

“But we've got to face facts, Max. 
Bertha certainly is the right sort. 
We've both had doubts about La 
Reseda, haven’t we?” 

“IT haven’t—not any more,” he de- 
clared stoutly. 

“But, then, you don’t know all there 
is to be known about her. I'll tell you 
what Bertha said of her, but you simply 
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must not tell La Reseda a word of it. 
Bertha expressly wanted it kept secret.” 

“Let’s hear it,” he requested none too 
amiably ; and stamped over to mix him- 
self a cocktail. 

With some pains to gloss over 
Bertha’s characteristic bluntness, Le- 
onora nevertheless gave Max a good 
understanding of La Reseda’s reputa- 
tion; and concluded with the substitu- 
tion of the Prefetto’s command as taking 
precedence over the dinner invitation. 

Max rebelled instantly. 

“But one can’t cut friends quite as 
easily as all that, you know. It’s out 
of the question to be so darned curt 
about it; and, besides, La Reseda can 
help me, which is more than Bertha can 
do.” 

Leonora knew the best card for her 
to play at this point: 

“T’m not so sure about that, Max. I 
met Malatesta at her house this after- 
noon. It appears that they are intimate 
friends.” 


Wickham was instantly changed 
again. 

“Malatesta? You mean the Cavaliere 
Malatesta ?” 

"Te." 


“By Jove!” 

“What about La Reseda, Max?” she 
asked, 

“I don’t know. I'll have to think 
about that. I must make peace with 
her some way. One can’t quite, you 
know, cut off friends in that fashion, 
and for no particular reason. Still, leave 
it to me; I’ll go to her to-morrow after- 
noon and smooth it over. Do you want 
to come along?” 

sut Leonora, mindful of the appoint- 
ment with Bertha, had to refuse the 
offer ; she was even a little grateful that 
things had turned out as they had. 
Max’s last call on La Reseda would un- 
doubtedly consume the greater part of 
the afternoon, so that Bertha need have 
but small fear of unwelcome interrup- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Of her whom polite Naples, in 
ignorance of her real name, had called 
La Reseda Russa from the time she 
issued forth from her obscurity of ante- 
cedent, opposing evaluations might 
legitimately be set forth. 

To those who, like Leonora Wick- 
ham, had never come to crossed pur- 
poses with her, and who were broad of 
human sympathy, she was a woman 
rather to be pitied than reviled ; a woman 
rather to be commended for having 
made sd much of her life, than to be 
condemned for her irregularities. With- 
out background or known birth or 
breeding, without money save that which 
she earned—one must assume—in what- 
ever way was Open to her when she 
needed money, she had, nevertheless, 
managed to reach almost to the pinnacle, 
socially and professionally, which she 
had obviously set for herself. But that 
tempestuous being of hers, which made 
it impossible for her to live her life 
within the bounds of conventional con- 
duct, made it equally impossible for her 
ever to attain that goal which was in 
her sight. A woman to be commended 
for her talent, for her ambition, for her 
achievement, and to be pitied for being 
possessed of a nature so unfortunate: 
that was Leonora’s view of her. 

But those who, on the other hand, 
had suffered through her fits of jeal- 
ousy, of greed, of vengeance for slights, 
or for the thwarting of her ambition, 
knew that she was a dangerous woman; 
one whom neither convention nor 
scruple hampered in the pursuit of what 
she wanted. And she was the more 
dangerous in certain respects because 
she was intensely beautiful in the more 
delicate or Slavic molds—rumor had it, 
at least, that she was of Russian origin 
—small and perfect of body, exquisite 
of feature, with a luxury of black hair 
that suggested gypsy blood, and eyes 
that could run a swift chromatic scale 
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from amethyst to the deepest violet as 
her mood changed. 

To her apartment came Max Wick- 
ham the next day at an hour somewhat 
earlier than strict convention permitted, 
upon that mission which seemed to him 
the more difficult the nearer he ap- 
proached its execution, and never as 
difficult as when he saw La Reseda, 
more than ever a bewitching picture in 
some novel and daring shade of blue. 

“Caro amico,”’ she greeted him, giv- 
ing him both hands to kiss, “you are 
good to come to me so early.” 

Max’s reply was characteristic of him 
—a curiously incongruous mixture of 
sophistication and ingenuousness : 

“T have, at least, a very material pre- 
text for coming to-day, and that fetches 
me earlier, perhaps, than I should have 
come.” 

“A pretext for coming? Is any pre- 
text necessary other than that you want 
to see me? Ah, but I forget that you 
are an American, and married, with a 
charming wife.” She was about to add: 
“With whom you are very boyishly in 
love,” but thought better of it, and con- 
cluded her speech with: “And what is 
this pretext which is so necessary to 
your conscience ?” 

Max sought for expression. 

“T scarcely know how to—to—— Did 
you get Leonie’s regrets for your dinner 
to-morrow night?” 

“Regrets? My dinner? 
coming ?” 

“No; you see—you see, we received 
an invitation from the Prefetto— 
Leonie has explained it, I dare say, in 
her letter of regret. You haven’t got 
that yet?” 

“No! The post in Naples is not what 
it is in America. The Prefetto’s recep- 
tion, you say?” 

“Yes, and—and we understand it is 
much like a royal command; much as 
we'd prefer to come here r 

La Reseda’s tiny white teeth played 
with her upper lip. 


You are not 





“I didn’t know you were on the Pre- 
fetto’s list.” 

“Well, it’s—it’s—I mean, a late thing, 
rather a surprise to us.” 

“How did you manage ?” 

“Madame Meuricoffre, I 
She’s taken rather an 
know 

“Ah, yes! 
both!” ; 

“But you aren’t angry?” he asked 
eagerly. “I’mawfully sorry. You don’t 
seem to—to like it much. I can’t blame 
you. That is why I rushed in to explain 
things.” 

La Reseda excellently cloaked the 
sudden anger that consumed her when 
with certainty she understood what lay 
behind all this. 

“What makes you think I don’t like 
it? I’m very glad for you both.” 

Wickham melted at that. 

“IT knew you would understand,” he 
exclaimed gratefully. “And, no matter 
what happens, can’t you and I continue 
to be friends ?” 

“No matter what happens?” queried 
La Reseda. “Is anything likely to hap- 

n?” 

“No; that is, I mean—I do need your 
friendship.” 

“Caro amico, I understand many 
things. It is yours as long as you want 
it—my friendship,” she said; and it 
needed no refinement of acting by her 
to convince him of her complete ami- 
ability. 

“You are good. 
that sort.” 

“Come with me now to drive in the 
Villa. I should like also to call on your 
wife and assure her in person that— 
tutto va bene. How would you say it 
in English? That everything goes well. 
Is she likely to be at home this after- 
noon?” 

“I suppose so. 


suppose. 
interest, you 





How splendid for you 


I knew you were 


She didn’t say. 


Come along; let’s try it; and it’s jolly 
good of you to be so thoughtful.” 
And thus it came about that shortly 
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after three Max Wickham rapped at 
the door of his apartment. There en- 
sued an unusually long delay. Wick- 
ham fumbled for his latchkey, and 
turned to La Reseda, who stood beside 
him. 

“Leonora can’t be in; nor servants 
either, oddly enough. Could I ask you 
in?” 

But before La Reseda could say no, 
old Mariana came to the door and 
opened it slightly. There came plainly 
from within the heavy rumble of a 
man’s voice speaking in English. 
Mariana was evidently much disturbed. 

“The signora is not in,” she said in 
agitation. 

“Not in?” cried Wickham. 
not in?” 

“No, signore,” Mariana insisted, and 
all but shut the door in his face. 

Wickham stared at La Reseda. 

“Incredible,” he said. “I’m 
sorry.” 

La Reseda had not failed to grasp a 
significance from all this. 

“Caro amico,” she said, “it is I who 
am sorry for you. Let us go away and 
think no more of it. I am sure your 
wife can explain things in private to 
you. Let us go up to Bertolini’s for 
tea, and then you may come back here.” 

Wickham held back. 

“But it can’t be 

“Can't be what?” La Reseda asked. 

“Can't be what you think it is.” He 
almost defied her with his eyes. 

She saw that he was torn with jeal- 
ousy and embarrassment. 

“It is you who put thoughts into my 
mind which are not true. Let us go 
away.” 


“Leonora 


so 


” 





For a woman less sophisticated than 
she, the tea which they had on the ter- 
race at Bertolini’s would have been 
most uncomfortable. Wickham was 
distraught, almost beside himself as the 
hour lagged with suspense and jealousy. 
She kept the conversation at a gay and 
intimate level, undisturbed by the fact 
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that he answered her only in monosyl- 
lables. He amused her faintly, because 
he did seem so boyish, so inadequate to 
rise above the situation into which for 
the first time, clearly, he found himself 
plunged. He intrigued her, too, with 
novel possibilities. He was fairly rich, 
she knew ; and, more than that, she knew 
that he had a future. And his wife was 
obviously under the influence of the 
Meuricoffre woman, that “Madame 
Nitouche” whom she detested with a 
flaming hatred. What could she gain 
from-all this? She wondered, and cal- 
culated, even as she tried conscientiously 
to amuse him. 

After an hour of this she drove him 
back to the palazzo in the Caracciolo 
where his apartment was, and left him 
at the porter’s lodge. She held her car 
there a moment, watching him safely 
up in the elevator. Then, on the point 
of ordering the chauffeur to return, she 
held her command, got out, and went to 
the porter’s lodge. 

“Do you know who was in the Signor 
Wickham’s apartment this afternoon?” 
she asked the porter, at the same time 
giving him a gold piece. 

The porter replied without an instant 
of hesitation. 

“An American or an Englishman; 
also the Signora Meuricoffre.”’ 

“What? The Signora Meuricoffre ? 
Are you sure of that?” La Reseda had 
to make sure. 

“Quite sure, signora.” 

“Did they come together?” 

“No, signora; she arrived first.” 

“She—first,” La Reseda repeated 
thoughtfully. “Thanks,” she told the 


porter. “Do me the favor of watching 
if the man comes here again. I may 
ask you from time to time.” 

“With pleasure, signora.” 

Again she turned back. 

“Are you sure it was the Signora 


Meuricoffre ?” she demanded. 
“Quite sure. She has been there a 
dozen times before.” 
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“But her car was not here when I 
was here before.” 

“Ebbene, signora, but she came in a 
éarroszella.” 

Which fact gave La Reseda more 
food for thought. Bertha Meuricoffre, 
that proud Madame Nitouche, coming 
to Leonora’s apartment in a public cab! 
What could it mean? Some choice 
morsel, and there were ways of finding 
out. She thanked the porter again, and 
drove away. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Finished with her interview, and the 
man dismissed, Bertha Meuricoffre 
came back to find Leonora waiting in 
her own room. 

“Leonie, who was it at the door?” 

“Mariana says it was Max and La 
Reseda.” 

For the first time of knowing her 


Leonora saw something like fear in 
Bertha’s snapping eyes. 
“An absolutely unthinkable  coin- 


cidence! What on earth could they have 
come here for?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know, 
supposed, of course, that 
be busy vs 

“Of course you did. I know you ar- 
ranged jit all as best you could. But 
La Reseda—the last person on earth 
whose suspicions I should want to 
arouse.” 

“There’s a big difference, Bertha, be- 
tween suspicions and the verification of 
them; and La Reseda’s word would not 
go far in Naples as against your own.” 

“Ah, but you don’t know how many 
knives there are out for me in Naples. 
You'll simply have to tell Max.” 

“T think not. I think J shan’t tell 
Max; it’s not—I hate to say not safe, 
but I’d rather not tell him. He'll take 
it on faith,” 

“Leonie, you dear! You don’t know 
men, or else you’re far too much in love 
with Max. You'll have to tell him.” 


Jertha. I 
Max would 
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“No, Bertha,” said Leonora with con- 
viction. 

“But what under heaven can you tell 
him? That you were entertaining a 
man—a man whom he does not know 
and whom you don’t want him to know? 
My dear Leonie, that’s impossible.” 

“T really haven't thought yet what [ 
shall tell him.” 

“IT may as well tell you, then, what 
it’s all about, for I know you can’t avoid 
telling Max. And he, like all men, will 
want to know everything—past, present 
and future. Men are worse scandal- 
mongers than women.” 

“That,” Leonora smiled, “is unfor- 
tunately true.” 

“Which means, of course,” Bertha 
ruminated, “that Max is. Well, then, 
you shall know. I’ve taken this risk 
out of a silly sense of duty, or, perhaps, 
charity. The man who was just here 
I divorced when I was nineteen, after 
six months of a harum-scarum, runaway 
marriage. You can think what you will. 
I couldn’t endure it. I was appalled at 
what I had done—divorcing him, that 
is, for the man really loved me—and 
came to Naples alone to live it down. 
He’s a harmless ne’er-do-well, likable, 
lovable even, perhaps, to a woman of 
his own kind. But for me—oh, impos- 
sible. Life completely ruined; I’ve too 
match to give. But the man has always 
loved me. Begs me occasionally for 
meetings like this. I grant them. 
Achille knows. I haven’t the heart to 
refuse him. He doesn’t call me selfish. 
He understands, and accepts. Perhaps 
that is why I couldn't love him, because 
he is the sort who would accept. At 
any rate, call me silly, if you will——” 

“He's come away from home to see 
you?” 

“Now you'll be thinking I’m heart- 
less.” 

“Not a bit, Bertha. 
understand. You 


I perfectly well 
could do nothing 
You are good, 


other than what you did. 
even, to see him.” 
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“Silly kind-heartedness—sentimental- 
ity which I hate in others. However, 
it’s done.” 

“But, if your husband knows P 
Leonora ventured. 

“Ah, there vou are. Achille knows, 
to be sure; but he knows many things 
and also accepts. It isn’t of Achille I 
am afraid. It’s of Naples. You know 
the standing a divorced woman has in 
Naples—my Naples.” 

“No standing, I suppose.” 

“Worse than that. There aren’t any 
divorced women in Naples. Not in my 
Naples, which is my life. Divorce 
simply isn’t. A divorced woman—why, 
simply unthinkable. If ever this should 
become known here, my life here would 
be intolerable.” 3ertha’s voice was 
muted as she added a last word: “And, 
Leonie dear, that means far more even 
than you know.” 

“T think I understand, Bertha. 
one need know.” 

“Max will have to know.” 

“He has faith in me.” 

“Heis aman. Still, Leonie, you may 
not have to tell him. Whatever comes 
of it, I'll accept, of course. And now, 
thanks, and good-by. It’s the Prefetto’s 
reception for you to-morrow night, is it 





No 


not? And on Friday mine to the new 
governor. You won't fail me, will 
you?” 


Leonora saw her out, and waited a 
thoughtful half hour until Max returned 
to her. Leonora met him with an un- 
ruffled front. 

“Yes, there was a man here with me, 
on private business,” she admitted in 
answer to his anxious question. 

“But surely, Leonie, I have a right 
to know,” he pleaded. 

Leonora’s heart was touched by his 
manifest torment, by ‘this boyish plead- 
ing. 

“Can’t you take my statement on 
faith that at was all right?” she asked. 

“That’s almost much to ask, 
Leonie. Besides, Reseda—how 


too 
La 
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should I stand with her? I simply must 
know to put it right with her.” 

Which ground for pleading fortified 
Leonora’s resolution more than any- 
thing else could have done. 

“It most decidedly is none of La 
Reseda’s affair, if that is why you want 
to know. We have, in any case, cut 
her out, haven’t we? So you need not 
wotry any more on that point. And 
you must take it on faith that everything 
was right. Some time, perhaps,” she re- 
lented, “I may tell you.” 


CHAPTER V. 


In the blaze of glory of Bertha’s re- 
ception to the new governor of Naples, 
there were two high lights that colored 
the whole affair for Leonora. One was 
the fact that the leonine Malatesta, 
whom she had met but that once in 
Bertha’s house, sought her out rather 
conspicuously. The other light was the 
verification, out of the mouth of a 
soured old duchess, of a suspicion that 
Leonora had tried for some days to 
smother—that the Platonic friendship 
between her husband and La Reseda, 
which was not supposed even to be con- 
tinued, had developed to such a point 
that Naples was talking of it with that 
ruthless’ assurance which, 
prudent friendships, makes 
facts. 

But how much of the soured duchess’ 
gossip was she to believe? 
stances were rather against 
credibility. 


from im- 
damning 


Ciroum- 
its total 
For this particular duchess 
was no better than a hundred other 
women of Naples, who would have 
bartered their immortal souls for the 
chance of an affair with the Cavaliere 
Roberto Malatesta. The great man’s 
deliberate singling out of the American 
woman had made Leonora the target 
of a hundred envious eyes, among 
them those of this particular duchess. 
And she, perceiving from the corner of 
those same malevolent eyes that little 
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Mrs. Wickham was passing within 
earshot behind her, informed her neigh- 
bor in too high a voice that La Reseda 
had at last won her American, glibly 
giving details. Leonora heard it, as she 
was meant to hear it; her mind leaped 
back to the day mentioned. Vivid recol- 
lection tortured her with the fact that 
Max had been out till two o'clock on 
that identical night. An instant later, 
however, Leonora caught the duchess 
looking at her, plainly to see how the 
barb had wounded. Summing it all up, 
Leonora found that she could still be- 
lieve Max’s excuse that he had been 
playing railroad bank at the Jockey Club 
that night, and couldn’t afford to stop 
until he had won back some of his early 
losses. 

The duchess did, however, jar Le- 
onora out of her placid trust in Max. 
No, not exactly that. Say, rather, that 
it jarred her vividly awake to the poten- 
tialities of such a clandestine friendship. 
What, by the way, was La Reseda doing 
now—and Max? Max and the little 
Russian woman had already done their 
bits for the entertainment. Max had 
begged—so he told Leonora beforehand 
—for the chance to sing with the prima 
donna for the practise. La Reseda had 
rather overdone her part, Leonora 
thought, when they sang the “Garden 
Scene.” After that the pair of them 
had disappeared, and rather too ob- 


viously remained in occultation. It was 
a disturbing thought. 
Leonora left Malatesta and, with 


casual mien but fixed purpose, wandered 
through the public rooms, every one of 
which on the ground floor had been 
needed to accommodate the brilliant 
gathering. Men’s eyes followed her, as 
they always followed her, from her en- 
trances to her exits. But of this fact 
she took less note than of the fact that 
the women, as well, were unusually 
watchful of her. She had a sure intui- 


tion that she was the subject of many 
whispered asides as she passed along. 
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Her search of the colorful, chatting 
groups of guests revealed neither Max 
nor La Reseda. As a last resort she 
looked into the tiny breakfast room. 
This was deserted. Leonora knew that 
the French windows of this small room 
opened onto balconies—spacious and 
secluded balconies that were sure to be 
enticing on this dark, scented June night. 
Intuition was strong within her that the 
end of her search lay beyond those win- 
dows. For who of the whole gathering 
save Max was intimate enough with 
their hostess to know of those secluded 
balconies ? 

Yet she came to a stop midway of the 
room. Something, whether a sudden 
sense of the fitness of things, or some 
fear that proof might, after all, be worse 
than suspicion, laid an imperious hand 
on her to halt her. Should she look be- 


pond those windows or not? Should 
she risk cheapening herself in La 
Reseda’s eyes by spying and being 


caught at it? Silly to have embarked 
wpon such an enterprise. She turned 
back to tiptoe out of the room. In the 
doorway Malatesta stood. 

“I give you my word I didn’t expect 
to find you here,” he declared. 

Leonora wondered if he spoke the 
truth. His reputation for uprightness 
was a byword. But reputations in that 
sense are mostly made in Naples upon 
the basis of the seventh commandment 
as the sole criterion. Whether or not 
his uprightness eschewed white lies, she 
did not know. He gave her his word 
with such solemnity that he obviously 
wanted her to believe him, and she chose 
to believe him. 

“Tt hadn’t occurred to me that you 
did follow me here,” she remonstrated. 

“I was going out on the balcony,” he 
explained, “for a breath of air.” 

“You know the balconies here?’ she 
was surprised into saying. 

“Why not?” He smiled indulgently, 
and with amazing attractiveness, she had 
to admit to herself. ‘“Meuricoffre and I 
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are the best of friends. 
ing out?” 

Leonora was caught off her guard. 
No man within her memory had come 
so near to knocking her off her admir- 
able poise as Malatesta did; but, then, 
there were few men like Malatesta. It 
was not so mach his almost stupendous 
bulk towering over her; not so much the 
sense of his vast, physical capacities 
that overwhelmed her; nor was it en- 
tirely her respect for his breeding or 
intellect or achievement that dulled her 
unusually keen self-possession. It was 
something subtler, something that could 
be no more than suggested, some sort of 
spiritual force of his, one might say, that 
stifled her into submission. Caught by 
him in this out-of-the-way room, how 
could she deny—and deny especially to 
him—that she was going out on the bal- 
cony? The truth she could not tell him 
—that she was there to spy upon her 
husband; and there was no other reason 
for her being there. 

“I was going out for a second only,” 
she replied. “I wanted breathing space. 
It is detestably close inside to-night.” 

“T am very glad of this moment alone 
with you before the night is gone. 
Shall we take chairs?” 

“Not for me, thanks.” 

But already he had taken two of the 
slender breakfast chairs and was making 
his way to one of the two French win- 
dows. Leonora had a sharp moment of 
suspense as he drew back the draperies 
and peered out. What if her husband 
and La Reseda were on that small bal- 
cony? What, indeed, if they were on 
the balcony opening from the other win- 
dow, within easy earshot but hidden by 
the soft blanket of darkness? But her 
suspense as to the balcony which Mala- 
testa had chosen was soon ended by his 
reassuring, backward glance; her sus- 
pense as to the other lasted much longer. 

Once outside, she strove to catch tell- 
tale sounds of gentle murmurings that 
might reveal the secret of the other bal- 
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cony, but none came to her. Her eyes 
could not pierce the darkness to tell her 
what that balcony held. The myriad, 
twinkling lights picking out the fantastic 
patterns of the far-flung city below 
blinded her to nearer visions, and her 
ears throbbed only to Malatesta’s voice, 
very close, low pitched and haunting. 

“I wanted to speak with you,” said he, 
“about your husband’s career. Like 
other good American women, I dare say 
you have an absorbing interest in his 
success.” 

“Very naturally I have.” 

“He needs but one triumph at San 
Carlo to make him for all time.” 

“TI grant that. But one must be per- 
mitted to appear at San Carlo before 
one gains a success there,” Leonora re- 
minded him. “And he is quite unknown 
in Naples.” 

“It is about that, that I wanted to 
speak with you. I am inclined to think 
that his appearance might be arranged. 
As you may or may not know, I am the 
director of San Carlo; quite an autocrat 
there, really. I may not say who shall 
succeed at San Carlo, because that is 
the people’s privilege. But I may say 
who shall appear there.” 

For an instant, Leonora held her 
breath. That, of course, was exactly the 
chance which Max needed and prayed 
for. With a San Carlo success behind 
him, he would at one stride be in the 
first ranks of the world’s tenors. Lack- 
ing that, recognition was likely to be a 
long, tiresome, disheartening process, 
resultant more likely in failure than in 
success. For Max lacked perseverance 
and found discouragement too compel- 
ling. For him success was a step to be 
taken quickly or not at all. 

“You mean,” Leonora said, control- 
ling the eagerness in her voice, “that you 
will see to it that he gets a chance at 
San Carlo?” 

“I mean,” he corrected her, “that I 
should like to discuss the matter with 
you at some length.” 
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“Why with me? Why not with him? 
What have I to do with it?” 

“We must discuss it at some length, 
you and I,” he replied. “It is nothing 
I could discuss with him. It is nothing 
that you and I could discuss in public, 
or in any of the ordinary meeting 
places.” 

Leonora clenched her hand, under 
cover of the darkness, hard over the 
wrought-iron rail that guarded the bal- 
cony. Now she understood many 
things. 

“And so,” she mocked him suddenly 
without restraint, “you want me to come 
to your apartment, or to your office, to 
discuss this thing at great length?” 

“Yes,” he said simply, “to my apart- 
ment in San Carlo.” 

Leonora laughed in a fashion designed 
to make her mockery unmistakable. 

“You deserve credit for being out- 
spoken, at any rate,” she said. 

“What do you mean, madame?” he 
asked in a voice that seemed subtly to 
chide her. 

Leonora was sure, without looking his 
way, that he filled in the following mo- 
ment of silence with a close inspection 
of her. 

When at last he spoke his words were 
either an admirable bit of acting, or he 
was quite boyishly and _ genuinely 
grieved. 

“You do me rather grave injustice, 
madame,” he said. 

His candor let loose a 
doubts upon Leonora’s mind. She knew 
his reputation. Not a breath of scandal 
had she ever heard connected with his 
name—so far the contrary, he was held 
up to be a paragon of virtue, the most 
desired and yet the most unassailable 
man in Naples. Hadn’t she been over- 
hasty in her judgment? Max’s future 
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was nothing to be thrown away in this 
manner, on a snap decision that might 
be considered an insult to this man who 
could so much help Max. 

“Perhaps I spoke overhastily,” she 
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admitted, though not yet entirely con- 
vinced. 

“You will come, then—some time this 
week by preference?” he asked eagerly. 

“Not so soon. I must think it over.” 

“But you will think it over?” His 
anxiety, queerly enough, was that of a 
lad for his first romantic rendezvous. 
“You will think it over.” 

“Oh, yes, I can promise you that,” 
she said, and rose resolutely to leave 
him. 

“You are inexpressibly kind, signora,” 
he murmured as he rose in turn and 
bowed low over her hand. Then he 
held the draperies back for her to pass 
through alone, and stayed on the bal- 
cony. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Malatesta’s acute influence followed 
Leonora even after she had left the 
man. She felt confused, slightly over- 
whelmed. She knew that she must have 
sensed his presence in a room of Cim- 
merian darkness. She recognized the 
fact as an explicit danger signal that 
warned her to cease continuing on that 
line. On the other hand, Max’s future 
depended on her following that very 
line. Was she not bound to continue, 
at least until danger seriously threat- 
ened? It was all very confusing. 

It did not assuage her confusion upon 
her emergence from the small, seques- 
tered breakfast room, to find Bertha’s 
mild-eyed husband loitering aimlessy but 
alone in that deserted offshoot of the 
great hall. There was something of 
self-consciousness, something of a sense 
of guilt in his attitude, in his start when 
he saw her, which shrieked to her that 
he had been spying purposely. Meuri- 
coffre, as Meuricoffre, had no place in 
Leonora’s cosmos, but as Bertha’s hus- 
band he loomed large. Leonora knew 
that Bertha had no manner of use for 
intriguing wives; knew that she had 
stricken from her list of close, personal 
friends women whose indiscretions had 
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been established to her satisfaction. 
Bertha was just, but inexorable. And 
friendship with Bertha—that intimacy 
which the elder woman had chosen so 
delightfully to lavish upon the Wick- 
hams, was an asset which Leonora 
sincerely valued above most things in 
her life. 

What, now, if little Achille should 
carry to his wife the news that she, Le- 
onora Wickham, had been having a 
purposefully secluded téte-a-téte with 
Malatesta? What a return to Bertha 
for having sponsored her almost as her 
own daughter! Never would she be able 
to face her friend again with complete 
equanimity. Hence it was with some- 
thing like guilt that she faced Meuri- 
coffre; but his first question quite dis- 
armed her. P 

“Have you—ah—by any chance, seen 
La Reseda?” he asked with a fatuous 


smile. “I wanted to pay her for her 
singing.” 

“No, I’ve not seen her since she 
sang.” 


“Thanks. Your husband was looking 
for you—ah—a momenf ago.” 

“Yes? Where?” 

“In the—I really forget. 
in there.” 

“Thanks.” Leonora walked on, glad 
enough to act on his hint of dismissal. 
His inquiries meant nothing to her ; they 
were, on the surface, hatched extempo- 
raneously to bridge over a moment of 
embarrassment. She forgot him and his 
queries as soon as she had turned her 
back on him, grateful for having 
emerged from the situation with a slate 
so clean. 

She wandered through the great 
rooms, seeing nothing of all that gay, 
colorful crowd but her husband’s ab- 
sence—his and La Reseda’s. Torment- 
ing how she was forced subconsciously 
to couple their names. The Prefetto 
was on the point of leaving. The eve- 
ning was at an end. Max’s absence was 
increasingly evident—Max’s and La 
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Reseda’s. It seemed to Leonora that 
every one was eying her with smug 
pity. Even Bertha Meuricoffre’s snap- 
ping black eyes, that grew younger and 
more intense with every year added to 
her age, swept her questioningly, and 
found a second between more important 
leave-takings to come up to her. 

“Leonie, dear, please don’t look so 
restless. I don’t want those stupid 
people to think that. my most intimate 
friends are so anxious to get away. We 
may find time for a quiet chat after they 
have gone.” 

“I’m only a trifle tired, Bertha. I’d 
love a chat later. I think I'll find a 
brandy or something.” 

Little Meuricoffre was at Leonora’s 
side as if by telepathic signal from his 
masterful wife, and the command was 
passed to him to see to it that Leonora 
was better looked after. Upon her re- 
turn from the buffet, La Reseda and 
Max dominated what was left of the 
assemblage. They had _ materialized 
from some place, and were standing 
rather noticeably apart, Max brooding as 
usual with an expression that gave him 
something of an Oriental cast and was 
largely pose, though to Leonora a lov- 
able pose, his hair rumpled in character- 
istic fashion that added to his attract- 
iveness; and La Reseda enchanting and 
bizarre and the best-dressed woman 
there, in an audacious gown of flamingo 
and black. She saw Leonora and came 
over graciously. La Reseda was stun- 
ning: Leonora had to admit that. 

“T am sure,” said she, “that you don’t 
mind my having taken your husband 
away for an hour.” 

Max, across the room, was looking 
at them, intensely interested. Never 
before, Leonora saw, had he looked at 
her just like that in any of his habitual 
but harmless woman episodes. 

“T really wasn’t aware that you had 
taken him,” Leonora replied suavely. 
“Anyway, it’s rather a relief to know 
that he has been with you, instead of 
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with some other women he might have 
been with.” 

La Reseda seethed suddenly at this, 
but concealed her rage behind her 
famous, haunting smile. 

“He is charming. It was altogether 
delightful being with him.” 

People seemed to be drawing a little 
nearer to them. La Reseda’s voice, 
however delicious, was anything but 
subdued. One might gather that she 
had raised it purposely. 

“Max will probably tell me all about 
it,” Leonora said with an air of bore- 
dom. “He always does.” 

Meuricoffre, Bertha’s handy man, 
took the “Nightingale” away at this 
instant, with a suggestion of cham- 
pagne. His infantile face was expres- 
sionless, but in his eyes there was some- 
thing which Leonora could translate 
only as a chuckle. Max sought her, and 
Max was grumpy. 

“Let’s beat it,” said he. 

“Bertha wanted us to stay.” 

“Oh, hang Bertha. She can have us 
any time. I’m fed up and tired.” 

“Will you tell her so?” 

“Sure. Get your things. I'll fix it.” 

Bertha let them off with the promise 
that Leonora should come to tea with 
her on the morrow. They rode in 
silence in Bertha’s car through the 
Chiaia, and it was not until they came 
out into the fresher breeze of the Villa 
that Wickham finally spoke: 

“How did I sing to-night?” he asked 
tersely. 

“Better than average, I thought.” 

“Can't you say any more than that?” 
he demanded pettishly. 

Leonora opened her eyes wide under 
cover of the darkness; that was a.new 
speech, and a new manner of speaking, 
for Max. Something had happened. 

“How do you mean, Max—‘more 
than that ?’” 

“I wish you could take some—some 
really intelligent interest in my work.” 

Which told Leorfora volumes. She 
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bit her lip, but managed to speak in- 
genuously : 

“Professional criticism, you mean?” 

“Something like that—intelligent.” 

“T lack perspective of you. I might 
mislead you with undeserved but honest- 
minded flattery. Rather dangerous, 
don’t you think ?” 

“That’s just what I need—intelligent 
flattery.” } 

“Oh, yes; intelligent flattery,” Le- 
onora repeated, with a faint irony that 
he was too much in umbrage to perceive. 

“What did Malatesta say about me?” 
he asked peevishly, his face always 
averted from her. 

“Malatesta?” she exclaimed. 

“Why, yes. You were with him to- 
night, were you not?” 

“Not till after you sang and—dis- 
appeared.” 

He was silent for a moment, and Le- 
onora knew that he had turned to look 
keenly at her. Could he have been hid- 
den in the darkness on that second bal- 
cony? Could he have heard all that 
Malatesta said to her? 

“Every one was talking about it— 
your being with him,” he concluded. 
“What did he say to you about me?” 

“Nothing of any point—about your 
voice, I mean.” 

“He must have said something about 
me.” 

“You seem to be unusually certain 
about it.” 

Another sulky 
broke out again: 

“Leonora, I’ve simply got to get 
ahead. I’ve simply got to succeed.” 

“Of course; but why more to-night 
than at any other time?” 

“I can’t wait forever. 
come soon or not at all. And why 
should I wait? I’m good enough this 
very night to hold San Carlo spell 
bound. All I need is the chance. Th 
chance! Do you hear?” 


Then he 


silence, 
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“Yes, I hear.” 
“And that chance Malatesta holds .in 
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the palm of his hand for the giving. If 
you take any interest at all in me, you 
ought to make him give me _ that 
chance.” 

“I? How can I make him?” asked 
Leonora, sensing a stidden gust of 
anger with him. He’d overheard every- 
thing, she thought, and was trying to 
push his advantage without a confes- 
sion of eavesdropping. How could he 
confess eavesdropping when he had been 
—if he had heard anything—on the bal- 
cony with La Reseda? Max was in- 
tolerable to-night. 

“Well,” he replied, choosing his 
words carefully, “because you've been 
lucky enough to meet him, and I haven't. 
You can do it; I can’t. I’m helpless in 
the matter.” 

“T’ll try to arrange to have you meet 
him, Max.” 

“What good would that do? What 
could I do about it even if I did meet 
him?” Max emphasized his question 
with an angry jerk of his shoulder, and 
stared fixedly out of the window away 
from Leonora. 

It required no subtle sympathy be- 
tween them to sense that, for the eve- 
ning at least, Max was violently anti- 
pathetical to her. Leonora had no diffi- 
culty in finding the reason: La Reseda 
had made good use of her time with 
Max on the balcony. 

“You could do as much with Mala- 
testa as I,” she told him. 

“Oh, you’re deucedly aggravating to- 
night,” he snapped at her. 

Leonora could not keep the bitter 
irony out of her voice. 

“T rather thought you'd find me so,” 
said she. “You've been too much— 
well, too excited by everything.” 

Wickham shivered perceptibly, but 
said nothing. He continued to stare out 
of the opposite window. Leonora knew 
that, for him, an overpainted woman 
in flamingo and black beckoned him 
from that broad, silvery path which the 
setting moon made across the shimmer- 
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ing waters of the bay. She herself did 
not exist in his consciousness. It was 


not a pleasant feeling. Arrived at their 
little apartment in the Caracciolo, Wick- 
ham mooned and sulked and smoked 
cigarettes over too many whisky sodas 
until long after Leonora should have 
been asleep; and she, on the other hand, 
lay staring into the darkness long after 
Wickham slept. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Bertha Meuricoffre’s footman left for 
Leonora, at a most unusual hour next 
morning, a most unusual note. It came 
in with Leonora’s coffee. The tray was 
for one, which meant that Max had al- 
ready had his. Leonora listened in- 
tently for any sounds in the adjoining 
room. The door between was closed, 
and through it no sounds issued. Could 
Max have gone out so soon, at not yet 
nine o’clock? 

“Max,” she called. 

“What?” came a cross retort. 

“Come in a minute.” 

“I’m dressing.” 

He hadn’t been, or Leonora would 
have heard the telltale sounds. 

“But Bertha,” Leonora explained, 
“has sent a most pressing request that 
you and I go to her some time this 
afternoon, if only for five minutes; and 
her man is waiting for a reply. We'll 
have to do it, of course.” For there 
was no afternoon so busy that they 
could not find five minutes some time 
between one and five. 

Max’s silence seemed to give consent, 
and Leonora asked the maid for writing 
materials with which to scribble an af- 
firmative reply. But Max stirred pres- 
ently, and appeared at the door in robe 
and pyjamas. He had been dreaming 
over a cigarette. 

“TI can’t go, Leonie,” said he; and in 
his voice and manner there was some- 
thing of peevish defiance. 

“You can’t go?” 
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He shook his head. 

“But Bertha requests it. Here, read: 
‘Most important,’ she says. We can’t 
refuse. Think what Bertha has done 
for us. Surely you can find five min- 
utes some time in the course of the after- 
noon to run in and see what she wants ?” 

“T don’t care who or what she is, nor 
what she has done for us. All that 
doesn’t mean that we’ve got to fetch and 
carry for her when she wags her little 
finger.” 

“You haven’t—quarreled with her?” 
asked Leonie, aghast. 

“Certainly not. But I shan’t be able 
to find a minute this afternoon. In fact, 
I’m going out of town. I forgot to tell 
you, with that shindig of Bertha’s on, 
and it was arranged late yesterday after- 
noon. Party from the Sports Club— 
sailing across‘the bay to Ischia.” 

“But you must cut that—for Bertha.” 

“I tell you I can’t—and won't. 
Gloss it over any way you like; tell her 
the truth. Wouldn’t that be enough?” 

“It puts me in a most difficult posi- 
tion.” 

“It’s nothing against you, is it, if I 
don’t chance to want to go to see her?” 

“But Ifeel it, just the same. We're 
not treating her properly.” 

“T have a previous appointment that 
can’t be broken. There’s the end of it.” 
Max went back into his room and closed 
the door with more force than was 
necessary. 

Leonora cobbled up a reply and dis- 
patched it. Max dressed and went out 
without seeing her again. She spent the 
greater part of the morning in helpless 
rebellion, knowing full well the cause of 
it, against this sudden change in her 
husband. Heretofore he would have 
canceled any sort of engagement for five 
minutes with Bertha; as much, perhaps, 
because such a request from a woman 
of Bertha’s standing flattered him, as 
because he liked her. Moroseness, de- 
tachment, this peevish sort of defiance, 
had never before been a part of him, 
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either fundamentally or in his mercuric 
poses. La Reseda must have done some 
deadly work, and quickly. 

At two Leonora. went to Bertha’s. 
The elder woman’s splendor of person- 
ality—she was excessively mondaine 
without enabling one to tell exactly in 
what specific qualities her mondanité 
consisted—had never before so vividly, 
so alluringly, impressed itself upon Le- 
onera. Bertha was more than a queen 
in appearance and bearing. 

On her friend’s entry, Bertha tossed 
aside L’/Ilustration which she had been 
skimming over her after-luncheon coffee 
in the little sitting room that Leonora 
had come to love, and got to her feet 
with an abrupt movement. For the 
first second her intensely black eyes 
pierced her guest as if she read her every 
secret. 

“Max didn’t come after all, eh?” she 
said with a queer, ironic smile. 

“No, Bertha. I'm sure he would have 
done anything Leonora tried to 
explain. 

3ertha broke in briskly. 

“No matter. Let’s make him sorry 
he didn’t come.” 

‘But I’m sure he is very sorry 

“Then we'll make him very much 
sorrier.” 

“How?” 

“We'll go to Sorrento for tea—tea 
on the terrace of the Metropole.” 

‘He will be sorry,”’ Leonora laughed, 
though not quite freely. 

“And he shall be sorrier still. That 
is, if you’ve nothing on that can’t be 
ducked. I’m cutting the Stigliano 
Palace, and rather glad to cut. What do 
you say? Shall we go now?” 

“T’d love it, of course.” 

“Well, then.” She rang and ordered 
the touring car. 

Out through the squalid streets of 
Naples and Torre, past the gaunt, 
breathing monster of Vesuvius, winding 
at dizzy speed over the tortuous, hewn- 
out road that skirts the cliff to Sorrento, 





























with the blue mirror of the bay, dazzling 
in the sun, now ahead of them, now be- 
hind them as they rounded pygmy 
promontories; and from it all Leonora 
derived an enchantment that put every- 
thing out of her mind and lulled her into 
an oblivion into which the other’s gay 


and constant chatter penetrated but 
faintly. It was as if Bertha had guessed 
her mental torture of the morning, and 
taken the surest means of dulling its 
acuity. Leonora dimly guessed it and 
was grateful. She wondered, too, if 
she could take her friend into her con- 
fidence regarding the Malatesta affair. 
She would take serious thought of it; 
perhaps broach it at tea, if occasion 
arose. But occasion did not arise. Fate 
—or, perhaps, Bertha, whom some dis- 
gruntled intrigant had called the “brains 
of fate’—ruled otherwise. 

Arrived at their destination, Bertha 
seemed rather restless. She looked into 
the mostly deserted public rooms of the 
hotel, “just to see if there’s any one we 
must avoid,” she told Leonora. And 
found no one, of course, for on a June 
afternoon like this so much of the world 
as could would be under the orange trees 
on the terraces, or out on the bay. Next, 
on the terrace, she threaded all the 
gently meandering paths overhung with 
orange trees in bloom and bearing; de- 
lighting, it seemed, in the mild exercise 
and the fresh breeze off the bay. She 
took a particular interest in the many 
secluded nooks in which tables and 
chairs and benches were almost com- 
pletely hidden by shrubbery, as if she 
sought the precise spot that would please 
her. And at last she found it. Already 
it was occupied, but that, apparently, 
mattered not to her. She knew the pair 
who sat on the stone bench, with a prac- 
tically untouched tea service before them 
on the table of gnarled olive branches; 
hence, naturally, she stopped to speak 
with them. 

“Max Wickham, and—La Reseda,” 
she greeted them almost affectionately. 
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“Max, now I can’t blame you for cut- 
ting me this afternoon. Only why 
didn’t you tell me, so that I mightn’t 
have spent so much time blaming you?” 

Leonora’s first emotion, oddly enough, 
was one of intense pity for her hus- 
band. Never had she seen a man so 
suddenly and abjectly groveling in the 
depths of fear and confusion; much 
less could she have imagined that Max 
could so completely surrender, She 
could have forgiven him much if his 
eyes had sought her own for help, if not 
forgiveness, on the instant; or even if 
he had met Bertha’s glance squarely. 
But it was to La Reseda he looked, to 
whom his eyes clung in a frenzy of ap- 
peal; and it was La Reseda who an- 
swered his appeal. All this, of course, 
in seconds; but to Leonora it seemed a 
lifetime. 

La Reseda’s voice pierced her like a 
knife, in spite of its serene and instant 
control of the situation: 

“We're, of course, vastly sorry that 
you interrupted us, but, since you're 
here, we may as well make the best of 
it. I think the water is still hot. You 
will have tea, won’t you?” 

Bertha looked quickly at Leonora, 
and decided against it ; though there was 
a certain grimness in.her expression 
that augured ill for the guilty pair if 
she had elected to stay. 

“I think not,” she declined. “I can 
see that it would be too uncomfortable 
for Max.” 

“Not a bit,” Max muttered with a 
thick tongue and fatuous, death’s-head 
grin. “Not a bit. I wish you would 
stay.” 

“No, you may as well make the most 
of your opportunity,’ Bertha insisted, 
with a smile designed to take the sting 
out of the words, but which, neverthe- 
less, was grim enough. 

La Reseda resented this with a 
poisonous flash of her. brilliant eyes. In 
moments @f stress La Reseda’s breed- 
ing was never secure. She perfectly 


understood the cleverness of Bertha’s 
plan: by choosing to leave them alone, 
Bertha had branded the intrigue unmis- 
takably as such, and had circumvented 
the only possible retrieval of the situa- 
tion. Nor could La Reseda accept de- 
feat gracefully. 

“Now that you have succeeded in 
finding us,” said she, “you must be very 
content.” 

“Quite, thanks,” Bertha said. 

Leonora was glad that the two women 
had given her no reason to speak, for 
she confessed to herself that she would 
not have known what to say. As she 
turned to follow Bertha she could not 
avoid a last look at Max. 

He, catching her glance, started to 
his feet and spoke: 

“Do you want me to come with you, 
Leonora?” and instantly in a glance 
craved forgiveness from La Reseda. 

“No, of course not,” Leonora man- 
aged to say, quite as if nothing unusual 
had happened. “Only don’t stay too 
long.” 

She followed Bertha to a table at the 
further end of the terrace, near the sea 
steps. Bertha, wise woman, said noth- 
ing until the waiter had gone for their 
tea. Then she spoke vigorously: 

“That,” she said, “is that.”’ 

“Yes,” said Leonora faintly. 

“Don’t think me cruel, Leonora. 
You had to know. I had to show you. 
It was the only way.” 

“I'd guessed it.” 

“So Achille thought from last night. 
Yes, I admit he spied on them at my 
express request—not on you. I love 
you both too much to take any chances. 
And it’s better to know than to guess 
and guess and keep on guessing. Guess- 
ing is torture, and weakening. Know- 
ing is a source of strength.” 

“Then you brought me here particu- 
larly for this?” 

“Precisely. When I heard from you 
that Max couldn’t come to s@ me, as I 
asked you in my note, I assumed that 
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fhe had made the one appointment more 
desirable for him. I have my hands on 
wires enough, in this vast nest of in- 
trigue that is Naples, to find out where 
they had gone.” 

Bertha stopped there a second, and 
studied Leonora with her keen yet un- 
embarrassing scrutiny. Something—a 
shadow of indecision which she saw in 
Leonora’s face, or, perhaps, a shrinking 
from the situation—impelled her to con- 
tinue: 

“Losing heart already, eh? Think 
of the audacity of the woman, to fetch 
him to a place so public as this—flaunt- 
ing her conquest before your world and 
mine. Now you know the type of 
woman you ‘have to deal with.” 

“Perhaps,” Leonora protested, but 
rather faintly, “it is possible that she 
got him to come here with her only on 
the ground that the very publicity of the 
rendezvous excused it and drew the 
fangs of gossip.” 

Bertha smiled fondly. 

“You dear! Well, stick to it, if you 
find any comfort in it. But you'll find 
it more comforting in the long run to 
stick to facts and face them. I can only 
hope he is as discerning as you seem to 
think he is faithful, so that he can see 
the difference between you two women.” 

“I’m afraid he was past discern- 
ment.” 

“I’m afraid so, for just now. What- 
ever shades of character Max possesses, 
he is always first a man; and I’ve seen 
La Reseda in action before. Don’t 
underestimate your job, Leonie.” 

“T don’t.” 

“And tell me one thing honestly, and 
frankly: did you inform Max about that 
meeting in your apartment ?” 

“No.” 

“Oh, that is too bad. 
is one reason for all this. 
you avoid it?” 

“He took it on faith.” ; 

“I am grateful to you, Leonie, for 
your loyalty. But there is a limit to 


Perhaps there 
However did 
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what even the best of friends can ex- 
pect. It may be that some sort of 
haunting jealousy has led him into this. 
You had better tell him. 


“Never, now; not when he is in- 
fatuated with that woman. It would be 
most unsafe—and useless.” 


“If you don’t tell him, I shall.” 
“Don’t do it, Bertha. I have other 
plans.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Max came in that night at but a little 
after ten. Leonora had thought that he 
would be home earlier than that. But 
Bertha was wiser in the ways of men 
and the power of women over them, and 
prevailed on Leonora to stay with her 
till after nine, which was the most that 
even her masterfulness could achieve. 
No hint of Max, of course, in Bertha’s 
persuasion ; merely the alluring prospect 
of an intimate téte-a-téte, with the usual 
ritual of coffee and cigarettes and 
liqueurs to follow, held forth with all 
her cordiality. And Leonora did dread 
the prospect of solitude at home. 

So, thanks largely to Bertha, she was 
enabled to meet Max with a front un- 
ruffled by too much thinking. She was 
writing beneath candles at a quaint little 
carved desk in her own room when he 
found her. That is to say, she set her- 
self at the desk to write when she heard 
the outer door of the apartment open to 
his timid unlocking; and was writing 
diligently when finally he reached her 
door. His agitation was, moreover, so 
complete and so profound, that she could 
have done anything short of fainting 
without detaching him from his own 
woes. He stood on the threshold speech- 
less, looking at her with a sort of de- 
fiance that was puerile and yet precative, 
somehow pitiable rather than the con- 
trary; and so he awaited her first word. 

“You are back early, Max,” she said 
presently. 

“Is that all you have to say to me?” 
he stammered. 
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“Why, no, not all. At least, I hope 
not. What prompts such a question?” 

Max was dazed, very unsure of his 
ground because what he anticipated had 
not come to pass. 

“I expected you’d fly at me. They 
always do, don’t they—women— 
wives ?” 

“What for, I should like to know? 
What good would it do? I see no rea- 
son for flying at you.” 

“But why not? I wish you had. I 
expected it, wanted you to,” he com- 
plained. querulously. 

“Why should you have wanted me 
to?” she asked, summoning all her 
powers of discernment to study him. 

Max was well beyond himself. Never 
had she seen him in such a state. It 
was as if tempests were seething in him, 
the violence of which robbed him of 
rationality. He tried to keep up 
bravado of appearance and bluster of 
tongue, and failed in both attempts. 
Gestures—the quick covering of eyes 
with hand—belied the nonchalance of 
his leaning against the door jamb. The 
appealing regret in his voice belied the 
sharp, unstudied petulance of his words. 
Max suffered, whatever his present at- 
titude toward her. She could see that, 
and pitied him. He was torn by an 
exquisite torture which was manifest in 
mien and speech and expression. 

“Why didn’t you fly at me?” he 
was jerking out at her. “Why didn’t 
you? It’s what I expected.” 

“It sounds very much as if that was 
what you wanted,” Leonora found her- 
self saying. 

“T did want it, I think. That would 
have made it all so much easier for me. 
Then I could have said to you without a 
twinge of conscience what I had to say. 
But now—now that you’re decent to me 
I—I hate to hurt you.” 

“Hurt me?” Leonora said, and hoped 
he didn’t catch the sob in her voice. 

“Yes. I suppose it will hurt you; 
and not any more than it hurts me,” 
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he said, always with that queer under- 
lying torture of regret in his voice. 
“But it’s got to be said. Leonie, I— 
you must believe me—it’s nothing con- 
scious. Nothing I can stop at will. So 
please don’t blame me too much, or be 
too much hurt. I don’t understand it; 
can’t express it to you, perhaps.” 
“Can’t express what?” 
“‘Somehow—you’ve gone dead to me, 
or I to you. You don’t exist. I’m ac- 
quainted with you; I remember you, 
only—not as we were. Leonie, I don’t 
understand it at all, nor why, but—we 
can't go on. We simply can’t go on; 
it would be impossible. You're not any- 
thing to me. Can you understand it? 
Does it hurt you too much? Can you 
understand it, or why? Because I can’t. 
But it’s so, and it’s got to be faced.” 
Leonora turned to her desk, merely to 
hide her face. So, it had gone that far. 
And Max beside himself from being 
torn two ways. She could find no ran- 
cor against him; only pity; but a 
maternal sort of pity, not wifely. 
“I think I understand why,” she said 
as soon as she was sure of her voice. 
“Why, then?” 
“La Reseda ” But that beginning 
was a mistake, as she knew instantly. 
For Max, as was to have been ex- 
pected, took up violently his defense of 
La Reseda. In his state, he could have 
endured anything but the imputation of 
a shred of blame to the woman who was 
the cause of his inescapable torture. 
“Yes, that’s it. Throw it in, as 
women always do. Blame me; don’t 
blame her. I love her. You'll have to 
accept it, Leonora. You may not under- 
stand it, nor why I can love her; I don’t 
myself, I’m all lost. She’s done some- 
thing to me. I don’t know what nor 
how, but you'll have to accept it.” 
Leonora scarcely dared trust herself 
to speak, but found silence unendurable. 
“It—happened very quickly,” she said, 
in default of anything else to say. 
. “That’s the way the real thing must 
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happen. It’s a flash, an inspiration; not 
a growth. You ought to know. Why 
have you never explained to me about 
the man who was here y 

“Max!” 

“Well, what did you expect me to 
think?” he said, a little abashed by her 
tone. 

“Has La Reseda been reminding you 
of that?” 

“No; of course not.” 

“And do you find in that any ex- 
cuse x 

“Well, you wouldn’t tell me ” he 
said, sullen, now, for he knew he was 
in the wrong. 

“T had the best of reasons for not 
telling you. And in your own mind 
you know there was nothing wrong in 
it.” 











“Yes, but it makes a man think, just 
the same. Perhaps, if you had told 
me And here he changed again 
quickly and was all contrition. “No, 
no, I can’t claim that as any justifica- 
tion. I have to be honest, Leonie. 
This sort of thing makes one be honest. 
That had nothing to do with it. The 
fact is—I scarcely know, but, after all, 
she is my kind, of my profession, inter- 
ested in the things that I am interested 
in,” 





“But, Max, am I not?” 

“Yes, but she’d do anything to help 
me. She’s going to see Malatesta for 
me; have him put me on with her at 
San Carlo; push me as I must be pushed 
to get me ahead. You wouldn’t do that, 
you may remember.” 

Leonora feared that she might never 
be able to summon speech again, but 
did manage to ask: 

“When is she going to Malatesta?” 

“T don’t know for sure. As soon as 
possible. Every day’s delay means a 
day out of my professional career. She 
realizes that. She’s going to him right 
away; perhaps to-morrow. You 
wouldn’t do that, you know. I hate to 


hurt you, Leonie, but I do think you’ve 
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deserved some hurt. 
ing; not finding fault with you; merely 
asking you whether you haven't de- 


I’m not complain- 


served it. Am I altogether at fault for 
this which has come between you and 
me? Leonora, please say yes, if you 
want to. I wouldn’t hurt you for 
worlds, after all. But what’s come be- 
tween us has come, and can’t be over- 
looked. And were you not partly to 
blame for not being willing to help me 
as you could have done with Malatesta? 
Would you do for me what she is ready 
and willing and even anxious to do?” 

Leonora marveled that mental func- 
tioning continued clear for her. That, 
then, was the card La Reseda had 
played. The woman had been with Max 
on that other balcony at Bertha’s, and 
they both had heard Malatesta’s sugges- 
tion to her. La Reseda had snapped it 
up, to use it as an unfair advantage to 
herself, before Leonora had so much 
as made up her mind what to do about 
it. La Reseda had used it; and Max, 
infatuated and struggling beyond his 
depths, had seized upon this slightest 
of all pretexts as an excuse for his 
lapse, and had magnified it into an in- 
surmountable bar between them. 

And what now to do about it? Go- 
ing to Malatesta now wouldn’t solve the 
situation. Not even going to him now 
at whatever cost. Max was too much 
in La Reseda’s bondage to be released 
by a single act. Only a campaign of 
errorless strategy, and of, perhaps, long 
duration, could undo La Reseda’s work 
of a day and a night, and release Max 
from the bondage she could see him 
writhing in. But, even though going to 
see Malatesta could not of itself bring 
Max back to her, the campaign must 
start with that act. Nothing must be 
left undone. She must see Malatesta 
at once, before La Reseda had her 
chance at him. -That much was a de- 
cision taken. She longed to tell Max 
of it. She realized, however, that he, 
infatuated as he was with La Reseda, 
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would only resent her too-late willing- 
ness to help him, and impute to her un- 
reasonable motives. 

He found silence less endurable, even, 
than did she. 

“You can’t understand, Leonie, how 
much I suffer. I don’t want to hurt 
you and, on the other hand, it looks as 
if I had to. I’m simply torn two ways; 
torn to little shreds. It’s the worst 
torture you can imagine. I’d give half 
my life if I were out of it; but I can’t 
get out of it.” 

“Don’t worry about that now.” 

“You are—awfully good about it. I 
believe you understand—a little.” 

“T think I do.” 

“But what’s to be done about it?” 

“There’s nothing to be done about it 
to-night, is there?” 

“No, I suppose not.” He winced. 

“So why waste any more time talking 
of it?” 

“No reason, I guess.” He stood look- 
ing at her through seconds of silence, 
and then: “Good night,” he said; and, 
without waiting for her reply, walked 
on to his own room, 
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. CHAPTER IX. 


Leonora took long and sleepless stock 
of things. Strangely enough, she had 
not been hurt by his mere words, how- 
ever harsh and unjust and cruel they 
had been. Max was not like that; Max, 
the real Max, was lovable and kind and 
just, albeit somewhat prone to petty 
philanderings of which he joked with 
her. This time he was at last in the grip 
of a power he had not guessed. His 
words were no more his own than if 
they had, in fact, been spoken by a total 
stranger. They were the speech of a 
stranger who had sprung to life in him 
overnight. He was not accountable, not 
even blameworthy. She admitted to 


herself no doubt as to where the blame 
belonged. Max she loved more fiercely 
than ever. 





No chance left to ask Bertha’s advice 
about seeing Malatesta under whatever 
conditions Malatesta imposed. Before 
this she would have asked, and probably 
have taken, the elder woman’s advice. 
Now she would go to Malatesta, and 
thereafter guard the secret from her 
friend with unremitting vigilance. 
3ertha must not know; she must not 
even be set guessing. She was inclined 
to trust in Malatesta’s reputation for 
uprightness; or, if not in that, then in 
her own ingenuity, to fetch her through 
it unscathed. But, whatever happened 
in that meeting, neither the world nor 
Bertha could be kept from thinking 
what they chose to think, if a germ of 
thought were planted. No further than 
that did her campaign go in the plan- 
ning. 

At ten next morning she went to 
Malatesta. She chose that unusual hour 
not only to anticipate a like move by 
La Reseda, but to avoid being seen by 
any chance acquaintances. She threaded 
twice the arched portico along San 
Carlo’s face before she found the proper 
entrance; twice ran the gauntlet of the 
public letter writers at their desks be- 
neath the huge columns before she 
plucked up courage to ask one of them 
which was the private entrance to San 
Carlo’s offices. 

A fellow whom she gathered was 
Malatesta’s servant or secretary, advised 
undoubtedly by the ringing of a bell as 
she opened the door, came swiftly to- 
ward her down the long, dim corridor, a 
wraith from out an unknown, dreaded 
land. 

“The cavaliere?” she inquired faintly. 

“Will you come this way, madame?” 

“Is he too busy to  receive— 
strangers ?” she countered, lagging back. 

“He is never too busy to receive— 
strangers,” the man said, with a brisk- 
ness of word and step that seemed to 
hurry her on against her will. 

And thus she came to Malatesta’s 
sanctum. A massive, oaken door, bound 
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with iron straps two fingers wide and 
thick, studded with bolts two inches 
square, swung to the touch of a finger, 
and opened into a dark, shadowy 
vestibule of bare stone walls. No, not 
altogether dark. A faint light came, it 
seemed, from a Madonna in a niche far 





up on a wall, beneath which there 
burned a single, flickering candle. The 
Madonna—Leonora looked twice in 


strange fascination—had the face, the 
exact model, of Venus Anadyomene. 
What travesty! Could she be seeing 
visions? The man hurried her on to a 
second door no jot different from the 
first. This door opened from within, 
and Malatesta towered before her. 

Not the urbane Malatesta in faultless 
evening clothes of the other night, but 
a transfigured giant in the brown, flow- 
ing robe of a Capuchin, which, giving 
him holy caste, made him more than 
ever demigod. He closed the door be- 
hind her. She found herself in a 
monastic cell that was broad and high 
and bare. No, not bare. That was only 
a first impression; it was anything but 
bare. Its chief furniture, it seemed, 
was a strange and beautiful light, the 
morning sun diffused and converted by 
holy figures done in stained glass. 
Tapestries more exquisite than any she 
had ever seen adorned the walls: the 
“Eucharist ;” the “Adoration of the 
Magi;” the “Virgin Mother Lamenting 
the Dead Christ ;” an allegory of “Death 
Vanquished.” A massive, rough-hewn 
table steeped in antiquity stood in the 
center of the room. Books were on it; 
one open, in front of the high-backed, 
heavy chair, as Malatesta had put it 
down to greet her. 

Overwhelmed by the atmosphere, Le- 
onora sought tangible connection with 
the world she knew by looking at the 
book. What would it be? Aquinas? 
The “Confessions?” Neither! Zola, in 
sumptuous private edition. Her revul- 
sion made her a little dizzy. How the 





man, or the spirit of this man, played 
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havoc with her emotions, engendered 
panic within her. 

He saw and understood her reaction. 

“We celibates,” said he with unruffled 
smile, “must maintain connection with 
the realities of life, that we may know 
what the world feels.” His deep, mel- 
low voice reminded her always of an 
organ’s bass. 

She looked up at him, half frightened 
at his proximity, and stepped back from 
him. 

“Are you—I didn’t know—you were 
in orders.” 

“By choice only. By assumption. I 
live the life without the oath. Oaths 
are unhandy—at times.” 

“But—is it permitted?” 

“I do as I please. All things are per- 
mitted, if one is big enough. See. 
What do you think of this?” He 
stepped, with the slow, soft step of one 
practicing a sacerdotal rite, to a corner 
of the large room, and there stopped 
by what Leonora saw to be an easel 
bearing a picture some four feet square, 
she judged, though it was now covered 
with a velvet curtain. 

Malatesta studied the lighting of the 
room; then rolled the easel out on its 
rubber-shod wheels to a spot where the 
strongest light came oblique, and drew 
the curtain back with reverent air. 

Leonora saw a picture of a saint, or 
one of the disciples, done in the fashion 
of the Italian Renaissance. 

“A genuine Leonardo,” Malatesta 
said, always reverently. “One of his 
so-called lost pictures.” 

“Why do you greet me with this?” 
Leonora asked, a little awed. 

“Is it not beautiful? Saintly? In- 
spiring of hieratic emotions? Study it.” 

Leonora thought she detected mock- 
ery in Malatesta’s voice, and scanned 
him more than the picture. His power- 
ful face was unmoved—or almost. Her 
eyes followed his again to the picture. 

“John the Baptist in the Desert,’” 
he explained to her. 
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Leonora scrutinized the picture more 
carefully; felt herself stirred by the 
saintly mien of the disciple, the delicate 
symbolism of the time-worn coloring, 
and then recoiled with something like a 
shudder. 

“How—terrible,” she exclaimed; and 
to her mind there came the face of the 
Madonna in the vestibule outside—all 
a travesty on that which his compatriots 
held most sacred. 

“Terrible?” 

“Hideous. The man’s face—his eyes 
—something—a faun—a devil. He 
mocks instead of prays.” 

Malatesta let the curtain drop, and 
left the easel where it was. 

“Your eyes see clearly,” he said with 
some satisfaction. “Now, perhaps, you 
may begin to understand me. You came 
to see me, at last, about your-husband ?” 

“Yes,” she said, her eyes returning to 
the enchantment of the picture. But he 
made no move to unveil it again. In- 
stead, he brought a chair and bade her 
sit in it. 

“I don’t understand any of this,” she 
said, with a sort of subtle appeal in her 
voice, as if for relief from the spell 
she felt. 

“You will when you have been here 
enough times. Let us hear about your 
husband.” He brought a chair for him- 
self, and sat opposite her, not close; but 
the two chairs being alone in the center 
of that empty space gave to Leonora 
the impression that they were very close 
together. 

“You know, I think, why I came to 
you—to secure for him an opportunity, 
an appearance at San Carlo.” 

“What does he wish most to sing?” 

“TI scarcely know.” 

“Rather important, don’t you think?” 

“Of course.” 

“Will you not find out, and tell me 
the next time you come?” 

“Must I come again?” 

“Don’t you want to?” 

“I—feel 4 














“Oh, perhaps you feel rather sensitive 
about coming in through the public way. 
There is another way. You do not 
know the legend of this place, do you?” 

“No.” 

“Queen Giovanna had it arranged, so 
that she might visit her lover here—the 
Austrian tenor, Platschek, who occupied 
these apartments—without having it 
publicly known that queens as well as 
beggars have hearts. She would enter 
her private chapel in the Church of 
Santa Chiara which, as you know, opens 
only from the Municipio a block away. 
But from her private chapel, in which 
she was not for hours to be disturbed 
in her devotions, a secret passage gave 
her access to the object of her real de- 
votions—Platschek, in here. Do you 
wonder, now, at the sardonicism on the 
face of John the Baptist?” 

“TIn—here ?” 

“In the next room. I will show you. 
We may as well go out that way, so 
that you will know how to enter with- 
out embarrassment when next you 
come.” 

“Most convenient for you,” said Le- 
onora, and her sneer was more obvious 
than she meant it to be. 

It aroused his ire more than she had 
yet seen him aroused. He faced her 
squarely, and seemed to hold her with 
his eyes. 

“Men of my stamp don’t have to lie,” 
he said. ‘You, and one other woman 
living, know of this secret entrance. 
The other still comes to me, as she has 
come for a score of years. She must 
always come to me,” he went on, his 
voice vibrating deeply, “or I should in- 
deed be the hollow shell I know myself 
to be.” 

Leonora was deeply moved, and yet 
she said: 

“Then why have me come to you?” 

He shook his massive head in honest 
perplexity. 


“I don’t know really. Lately—my 


age, perhaps, and you are youth—lately 
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I have felt the need of something else, 
something which this other woman can- 
not give me in spite of her great bounty ; 
and from the moment I met you I knew 
you to be that something else. I lay 
my cards on the table face up, you see,” 
he continued more and more earnestly. 
“To you, your coming here means noth- 
ing but an occasional hour given to me; 
to you, again, it means the supreme 
satisfaction of giving your husband suc- 
cess. Without it he has no chance— 
not in Naples.” 

Again Leonora felt that sense of be- 
ing overwhelmed. : 

“You speak plainly.” 

He studied her carefully. 

“And still, madame, you understand 
too much from what I have said. I 
mean literally no more than that which 
I have told you at some pains of con- 
fession. Are you afraid of spending 
an occasional half hour with me here?” 

None knew better than Leonora how 
afraid she was of it—hours alone, in 
the completest solitude, with this strange 
man who so strongly affected her, in 
this atmosphere which, with its legend 
and its mystery and complexities, took 
reason from her and Jet emotion have 
full play. She was afraid. True 
enough, she was inclined to believe that 
Malatesta was sincere when he declared 
that he meant no more than he had said. 
But what he measxé now, when he merely 
wanted her to visit him, when her own 
guard was up, might be far different 
from what he would mean if the spell 
of it all threw down her guard. She 
was afraid, more even of herself, of the 
atmosphere of the place, than of Mala- 
testa. But, on the other hand—La 
Reseda. 

“I will come again,” she promised 
quickly, lest she change her mind. 

“When ?” 

“Who knows?” 

“Tt will be soon, I think.” 

Leonora avoided his eyes. 


“Yes, soen, I think. As soon as I 
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To- 
Are you 


have found out what Max wants. 


morrow afternoon, 1 think. 
in then?” 

“I shall stay in all afternoon.” 

He led her out into an adjoining 
room. The luxuriousness of the fit- 
tings, seen even in the somber dimness 
now accorded it, gave her uneasy 
qualms. Thence through a small entry, 
down four steps, and through a bricked- 
up tunnel lighted throughout its course 
of twenty paces or so by electric lights. 

“The lights snap on or off from either 
end,” he said when they had arrived at 
the further door. “See?” He threw 
the tunnel into darkness, and, standing 
quite immobile but so close to Leonora 
that she could hear the beating of his 
heart, seemed to await speech from her. 

She dared not talk; the atmosphere, 
the sense of mystery, the strange man’s 
proximity, suffocated her. 

“Can you,” he suggested, “picture to 
yourself the ghost of the gentle Gio- 
vanna, stealing through here to meet her 
lover in the room beyond? Can you 
not imagine the erger anticipation of 
her going, the slov. houghtful pace of 
her return?” 

“And of this other woman, who, you 
say, now uses this passageway,” Le- 
onora reminded him. 

“Ah, please,” he said, in a voice a 
little harassed, “I would much prefer 
that you do not remind me of it. May 
she come always, as it seems to me she 
has always done since life began for me. 
Why now suddenly I need you, too, I 
do not know; but I do need your gentle 
companionship.” 

He snapped the light on again hastily, 
and with painstaking care pointed out 
to her the switch. He showed her also 
the button of a call bell by which she 
could advertise her coming to him in 
the apartment beyond. 

“What,” Leonora asked suddenly, “if 
we two—the other woman and I— 
should meet there? Worse still, in the 
passageway ?” 
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“It would be better to have definite 
appointments with you.” 

“I think that is true.” 

“Will you not come to lunch with me 
here to-morrow? At twelve? I lunch 
early ordinarily. Altogether, if you can 
overlook its unconventionality, it would 
be a wiser hour.” 

“Yes, I will come to you then,” Le- 
onora promised. 

He bowed as if in gratitude to her, 
opened the door, looked out for a second 
into what was beyond the drapery that 
backed. up the door, and held it for her 
to pass through. 

Leonora found herself in a small, 
private devotional chapel. The drapery, 
which had just dropped behind her, 
proved to be a rare tapestry, which only 
sure knowledge of what lay behind it 
could assign other purpose than mural 
decoration. A little frightened lest she 
be surprise@l loitering there, she hurried 
on through the arched doorway and out 
into what proved to be the transept of 
the church. Devotion held in thralldom 
the small congregation in the nave, so 
that she passed unnoticed like a flitting 
specter through the twilight of the side 
aisles and out into the garish sun and 
raucous business of the public square. 


CHAPTER X. 


La Reseda had done it all a hundred 
times before—this keen, last minute 
scrutiny of all the details of the mise en 
scéne of what was to be the fruition of 
her latest campaign. As important to 
her as living through the rest of the 
day was this perfection of Max Wick- 
ham’s first lunch with her alone in her 
apartment. 

Fresh air, sunshine, flowers—that she 
knew was what he would want at first; 
nothing febrile or languorous, lest the 
be frightened away. She always had to 
weave a spell over him from the start, 
but had always succeeded and was very 
sure of herself. To her chef she could 
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safely leavé the matter of food. She 
looked to the wines herself. The 
Chablis was chilled to the precise point 
of its greatest magic; the Pommard and 
the Marsala just warm enough to re- 
lease their last breath of heady bouquet. 
She herself was so gowned in black as 
to dispel, almost forcibly, any idea of 
the corporeal, so that she might the 
more surely entrance her guest with her 
marvelous eyes and the flaming yet 
spirituelle face of her. For Wickham, 
the conscience-stricken and fastidious, 
must be enchanted beyond escape. 

She had suffered enough at the hands 
of Bertha Meuricoffre. With a sure 
intuition she had sensed the unusual 
something behind that visit of hers to 
Leonora Wickham’s apartment.  Le- 
onora must know what that visit was, 
even if she had not told Max. And her 
surest means of learning what Leonora 
knew was through her husband. He, 
enmeshed enough, would find some 
means of learning the truth and passing 
it on to her. 

Wickham’s first glance at her, and at 
all her studied preparations, was the 
glance of a sorely hunted beast at bay. 
La Reseda gathered, none the less, from 
that glance how strong was the spell she 
had enthralled him in: he would have 
stayed away from her, but could not. 
When she had left him the night before 
coming from Sorrento, then he would 
have stayed, but she was not then ready. 
All that the counsel of the night before 
had undone, all that conscience and the 
scene with his wife had brought to 
naught, she would soon build up again, 
and gain fervor in the building. That 
hunted look of his rather attracted her 
than otherwise. Not even his first 
words hurt her: 


“I shouldn’t have come. I feel an 


awful cad. I wish I had stayed away.” 
“I’ve decided, too, that it must end 
with this. We shall be just friends for 
this luncheon.”’ 
“You mean that, Marta?” he asked. 


“T mean that, whatever it may cost 
me. 

‘But it can’t cost you as much as it 
costs me. Marta, it’s beyond my under- 
standing. I could no more have stayed 
away, than—than anything in the world. 
And yet I did not want a bit to come.” 

“Let us not talk of it now. Let us 
talk of your future, your ambition, your 
success. Come. Will you have sherry, 
or an opéritif? There is absinthe, and 
vermuth, and gin. Perhaps you would 
like one of your cocktails. Myself, I 
dared not have it attempted.” 

Without answer, rather feverishly, 
he shook up the first ill-measured mix- 
ture that came to him, and gulped it 
down. She led the way to table, and 
with hungry discernment watched his 
nervous preoccupation as he took hors 
d’ceuvres at apparent random. A man 
would be like that who had had a terrific 
fight with his wife. She could guess 
what he had suffered the night before. 
But she was always calmly mistress of 
the situation, and neither the Meuri- 
coffre woman, who had bested her first 
but not yet last, nor Wickham’s wife, 
offered sensible obstacle. 

“T don’t understand Leonora,” Wick- 
ham talked rapidly. “It was terrible.” 

“That is because she does not know 
that it is no more than a spiritual attach- 
ment,” La Reseda comforted him. 

“Yes, but she was so terribly calm— 
and hurt.” 

La Reseda listened keenly to this 
statement. 

“Calm, you say?” 

“Yes. That is what made it so very 
hard for me.” 

To a woman of La Reseda’s tempera- 
ment, calmness under the circumstances 
meant but one thing. 

“Complacent ?” she asked. 

“Complacent? I scarcely know. - I 
tell you, Marta, I haven’t any. mind left 
to me. She may have been complacent. 
She just didn’t storm. That is all I 
know.” 
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“Oh!” That single interjection 
cloaked a flood of thought in La 
Reseda’s fertile brain. If Wickham’s 
wife had been complacent, as now 
seemed to be the case, what better sign 
that Wickham’s wife did not care? 
And, if she did not care, what better 
proof that she was enamored of some 
other man? Who could that man be? 
It would bear investigating ; pay big for 
the investigation. “So much the better,” 
was what she told Wickham. “Perhaps 
she does understand how big you are, 
and that this is merely a spiritual at- 
tachment, which you really need to fur- 
ther your success,” 

Wickham was much relieved at that. 

“Perhaps so,” said he. 

“Then put it out of your mind, and 
let us make the most of as much as is 
permitted to us. I go this afternoon to 
see Malatesta in your behalf.” 

“T rather think Leonora has been, or 
is going,” 

“Yes? Has she told you so?” 

“No; she didn’t tell me. She asked 
me what I wanted most to sing at San 
Carlo. I told her, though I didn’t much 
want to ask questions. She had just 
come in from the street as I left the 
apartment to come here. I imagine 
she’s been to see him.” 

La Reseda was glad to have this news 
in time. The period of her power over 
Wickham would probably be perceptibly 
shorter now that his wife was bestirring 
herself. She must make good use of the 
present opportunity. 

“Perhaps your wife is beginning to 
wake up to her proper duty to you,” she 
told Wickham. 

“Tt’s time she did; though it’s too late, 
I’m afraid.” Wickham said it, La 
Reseda noted, with real regret. 

“Not too late if she obtains from 
Malatesta what she wants. And she can 
have it if she will pay the price.” 

“The price? Leonora pay the 
price?” Wickham said with quickened 
interest. 
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“Ah, but you need it. And there is 
no price too great for her to pay for 
what you need.” 

“Yes, but—Leonora would not pay 
that price. Not the price you mean. 
She’s not that kind.” 

La Reseda’s little laugh in remon- 
strance against that idea spoke volumes 
of itself; she had need of saying noth- 
ing. But Wickham robbed ther of her 
satisfaction. 

“Don’t, please, laugh that way about 
Leonora,” he said. “She is square.” 

And so Wickham for the moment 
baffled her, just as she felt she was 
strong enough to lead up to the real 
issue. He was unlike any man she had 
ever known before; his complexities 
perplexed her. It was clear that she 
should keep off the subject of his wife. 
Hence she purposely abandoned per- 
sonalities and fell to talking of his 
career, the one safe subject with him. 
And thus, for the remainder of the 
Juncheon, she brought him back again 
into her bondage. 

After lunch she suggested music. 
She had spent no small part of the 
morning in deciding exactly what she 
should play to him, and carried through 
her short program with what appeared 
to be complete success. For Wickham, 
mellowed by wine, fired and soothed 
and swayed in turn by the enchantment 
of her touch, was manifestly now in a 
most assailable mood. As the final 
touch, with studied forethought but 
well-acted improvising, her fingers 
wandered into Drdla’s “Souvenirs.” 
And as she played it she bent her head 
closer to him beside her on the bench. 

“By the way, talking of your wife, 
did you ever find out who the man was 
in your wife’s apartment E 

Wickham’s face and attitude had 
taken on a decided, almost abrupt 
change as the first few notes of what 
she played identified the composition. 

“However did you hit upon that?” he 
asked. 
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“Upon the subject of the man——” 

“No, no, upon that Drdla thing ?” 

“You seem to be very fond of it,” she 
said. 





“Very.” 
“T hit upon jit, I suppose, because of 
some subtle sympathy xg 


“Leonora plays it divinely,” he broke 
in. His eyes as they met hers had a 
sudden repellent light in them. He 
arose from the bench. 

“Whatever is wrong?” she asked. 

“T—am going,” he returned. 

“Going—now? Where?” 

“IT don’t know. Anywhere. To walk; 
to think it over. But I really must go. 
That Drdla thing—and Leonora plays 
it so beautifully. Marta, I’m no end 
sorry, but I really must go—for now, 
and think it over.” And he backed his 
decision up by an almost brusque exit 
from the room. 

La Reseda could not stay him, nor 
made any attempt to. Instantly she was 
seething with one of her sudden tem- 
pests. Incredible that it had all turned 
out this way. What an ass, what an 
incomprehensible weakling, Wickham 
was! But she could not be angry with 
him. Her jealous rage was directed 
now as much against Wickham’s wife as 
it was against Bertha Meuricoffre. The 
younger woman was dominated by the 
elder, to be sure; but the younger one 
had hurt Mfr now almost as much as the 
elder. There were flaws in the armor 
of both of them, she knew now; and 
her tempestuousness would not let her 
rest for an instant until she had re- 
turned wound for wound. 

Resolution cooled her rage and even 
smoothed over the immediate rankle of 
Wickham’s running away from her. 
Otherwise she had no need to change 
her mood for the call she intended to 
make. She ordered her car, and gave 
Madame Meuricoffre’s address. It was 
still early in the afternoon, so that she 
had every reason to expect to find 
Bertha at home. 


“I crave five minutes only ; please do 
not disappoint me,” was the message she 
sent up. For she had planned to make 
her interview short and terse. 

She was taken to Bertha’s sitting 
room. She was angry, and did not mind 
revealing the fact; but she took good 
care to make it appear a_ righteous 
anger, rather than a vengeful one. She 
introduced her subject without preface. 

“Your deliberate coming to search for 
us at Sorrento yesterday has been 
troubling me much.” 

“Not really?” said Bertha. 

“I have come to you to explain things. 
Not for myself, but for Mr. Wickham. 
I would not want you to lose your good 
opinion of him,” she hurried on, hewing 
straight to the line she had marked out 
for herself. ‘“‘You are too valuable a 
friend for him to lose.” 

3ertha replied placidly: 

“There is nothing in the affair of 
yesterday afternoon to make me change 
my opinion of him.” 

Thus far it was exactly as La Reseda 
had expected it to be. She continued: 

“T must say I think I was more than 
a little justified in doing precisely as I 
did do. Mr. Wickham had just dis- 
covered his wife’s intrigue and was feel- 
ing very low about it. He needed solace 
and encouragement.” 

“Intrigue ?” 

“You know about it. Every one was 
talking about it.” 

“No one has talked with me about it.” 

“With the Cavaliere Malatesta, I 
mean. Surely you know about that. 
Night before last they were out on the 
balcony, together. Your husband knew 
it. I thought you did.” ‘ 

La Reseda, watching closely the ef- 
fect, saw the older woman shut her eyes 
for a second as if in sudden, spiritual 
pain. Bertha must have loved Leonora 
rather deeply, she thought, to be even 
so much affected. The unconscious 


gesture endured only for a moment, 
however. 
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“Being on the balcony together proves 
nothing, does it?” 

“Not that in itself. What so much 
upset Mr. Wickham was the fact that 
they two then made a rendezvous to 
meet in the cavaliere’s apartment, and 
Mrs. Wickham did go there.” 

“T don’t believe it.” ; 

“Tt is that which so much upset him, 
at any rate. It makes him wonder of 
how long duration it has been. He was 
woefully upset. It does not do for a 
man of his temperament to be upset.” 

“Is there anything more to be said 
about it?” 

“T surely have nothing more to say, 
now that you understand why he came 
with me to Sorrento.” 

“T perfectly understand why he went 
with you there.” 

La Reseda scrutinized Bertha for a 
silent, rather baffled moment. She had 
said all that she could within reason say; 
and yet could derive from this aston- 
ishingly well-poised and flawless woman 
no hint as to whether her errand had 
been successful. She had been definitely 
given her congé. Madame Meuricoffre 
would have no more of her. She had 
done the best she could. She had come 
to punish Leonora with a swift and sum- 
mary punishment; to brand her as an 
intrigante in the eyes of her most-cher- 
ished friend. She had sown the seed, 
but whether on barren ground or fertile 
she could not yet foresee. The Meuri- 
coffre woman was more than a match 
for her in masking purposes, but she 
recalled with a grim pleasure that 
transitory twinge of spiritual pain that 
for a second had closed the brilliant 
eyes. The recollection of that, together 
with the anticipation of other immediate 
plans, gave her a hearty sense of satis- 
faction, 

For, if Bertha Meuricoffre ever 
chanced to want proof, she must be in 
a position to give it; if Leonora Wick- 
ham had gone once to Malatesta, she 
would go again. And in that city of 
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easy intrigue, it was not difficult to learn 
things which one cared to know. Be- 
fore she returned to her apartment she 
made such arrangements as were neces- 
sary to that end. 

The next morning toward eleven 
Wickham came back to her, 

“T had to come back,” he said, hag- 
gard with emotion, “and beg forgiveness 
for yesterday. It was inexcusable of 
me; I don’t know why I did it. I just 
had to do it.” 

La Reseda did not unbend to him. 

“T thought you had gone back to your 
wife.” 

“And F thought I had, too. I tried to, 
I couldn’t ; I simply couldn’t. You come 
between us. When I try to make it up 
with her you come back to me. And I 
couldn’t. I must have your forgive- 
ness.” 

La Reseda reflected over the answer 
for a space of time unusual to her im- 
pulsive decisions. Then she spoke: 

“T’ll forgive you on one condition 
only: that you find out, and tell me, why 
Madame Nitouche—that Meuricoffre 
woman—went to your apartment that 
afternoon when the strange man was 
there. If you can’t find out from your 
wife, then find out from Madame 
Meuricoffre herself.” 

Max left her in his despair, and was 
back within an hour. 

“Both my wife and Bertha are out. 
I can’t find out for you now what you 
want to know.” 

Meantime La Reseda had received 
interesting information concerning Le- 
onora’s movements that morning, and 
was in better temper than she had been. 

“It can wait,” she said blithely. “I 
shall be nice to you. Come with me, 
amico mio. I want to do my devotions. 
A new church, this morning—Santa 
Chiara, in the Piazzo Municipio. Will 
you come with me there?” 

“You are good to me,” was his char- 
acteristic reply ; and they went away to- 
gether. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

One of the most direct results of La 
Reseda’s call on Bertha was the delivery 
of a letter to Leonora half an hour 
later by a Meuricoffre footman: 


LeonteE: La Reseda has just told me that 
you visit the Cavaliere Malatesta in his 
apartment. For many reasons I choose not 


to believe it. 

She means trouble, however. If, by any 
chance, the accusation is true, whatever your 
motive may be, look out for her. She will 
stop at nothing to ruin you if she can. 

BerTHA. 

To Leonora that seemed the coldest, 
the most aloofly impersonal note she had 
ever had from Bertha. The tone of it, 
colored though it was by nothing more 
manifest than scorn of suspicion, never- 
theless brought vividly to her mind how 
much more of real vitriol she could ex- 
pect from her friend, if suspicion was 
engendered in her with any greater 
force. Dread of increasing that sus- 
picion suddenly became a clammy hand 
that throttled Leonora’s high emprise. 
Sut for no more than a mament. Max’s 
complete yet somehow pitiable estrange- 
ment from her was a potent weapon to 
combat the fear of any other thing. 

As far as concerned La Reseda’s 
machinations, Leonora felt that she had 
secure armor in the fact that she could 
use the secret entry to Malatesta and 
thus thwart espionage ; for who, even La 
Reseda, could be so clairvoyant as to 
connect innocent devotions in the little 
church in the public square, with a sur- 
reptitious visit to the great Malatesta? 
But with Bertha concrete and material 
armor of this sort did not count. At 
last she saw with a clear light that with 
her friend she risked far more by con- 
cealment than by frankness. In Bertha’s 
eyes secrecy would be damning now. 
Consequently Leonora wrote a reply: 

Dear BerTHA: It is true that I am having 
lunch with the Cavaliere Malatesta in his 


apartment to-morrow at twelve. I must do 
it to help Max. I think there is no harm in 
it. Cordially, LEONORA. 


Leonora felt securer when she had 
sent this answer back by the footman. 

And so the next day she lost herself 
in the cloistral stillness of Santa Chiara. 
At that hour—it was not much past 
eleven of the morning—the church was 
almost deserted. Half a dozen zealous 
devotees bowed here and there in the 
dim light. None of them noted her. 
With slow-measured, noiseless tread she 
passed into the transept, thence into 
Queen Giovanna’s private chapel. She 
stopped in the narrow archway to see 
that none watched her and, fortified 
with security in this, drew back the 
tapestry and entered the tunnel. She 
found the light switch without difficulty 
and snapped it on. 

And by the sudden flare she saw, 
fifty feet ahead of the entrance—half- 
way, that is, between the private chapel 
and Malatesta’s door—an object which 
made her stop in her tracks and back up 
against the door she had just closed be- 
hind her.’ It was a woman’s glove. 

Malatesta had said with dramatic 
solemnity that there was but one woman 
beside herself who knew this entrance 
and used it, and had used it for years. 
This must be her glove. Leonora hur- 
ried on, and stopped above it. Before 
she touched it, she studied it carefully. 
The glove had been dropped there very 
lately. Two curled-up fingers were not 
yet flattened into place as they would 
have been as a result of longer lying 
undisturbed. The glove had absorbed 
none of the dampness that turned the 
floor of the tunnel dark. 

That telltale glove so lately dropped 
there—had it been lost as the woman 
came or went? Was the woman even 
now with Malatesta? If so, she herself 
must return and forego this appoint- 
ment. But no. Malatesta expected her 
at this hour. Malatesta, therefore, 


would either see to it that this other 
woman, if she came to him, would have 
left him before Leonora was expected, 
or else—happy thought!—he had pur- 
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posely had this other woman in to make 
the luncheon less of an intrigue. 

Well, no particular matter about it all. 
If the woman were there now, it was 
because Malatesta wanted her to be 
there; and, if she were not there, it 
made no difference to Leonora when she 
had been there. As to the glove, she 
should, of course, leave it there to be 
claimed by its real owner—but no! 
Another inspiration came to her, still 
another alternative reason for the 
woman’s being there. Leonora picked 
up the glove and put it into her bag. 
It might, after all, be useful—most use- 
ful. 

Malatesta met her at the door. To- 
day he was in somber tweeds. As usual, 
Leonora felt immediately his presence. 
There was in his eyes a heavy-lidded 
intentness that put her on her guard. 
With his usual grave inclination of 
majestic head, he spoke: 

“Now at last I can ridicule myself 
for having doubted.” 

“Doubted what?” 

“Ever since I awoke this morning,” 
he returned, “I have been torn with 
doubts as to whether you would really 
come to lunch.” 

“IT couldn’t fail, could I, since my 
husband’s welfare depends upon it?” 
By this time Leonora knew that her 
theory, that Malatesta might have had a 
second woman in to act as chaperone, 
was false; such a speech surely foretold 
a téte-a-téte luncheon. 

She followed him through his great 
study, into a dining roog which opened 
from the side of it. This was beamed 
and half-timbered, a miniature refectory 
down to such details as heavy, dark, 
oaken chairs and scarred, massive table. 
Upon it no cover was laid. A quick 
survey of the room revealed to her, how- 
ever, that their lunch was to be served 
at a small table in an alcove formed by 
the lofty backs of seats extending out 
from the wall, beneath a high window 
of stained glass. An enticing, altogether 
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desirable mise en scene for her and 
Max; but for her and Malatesta not 
quite as she would have it. 

Nevertheless, she found a tingling 
pleasure in it. The lunch, service, and 
wines were faultless, comparable with 
any she had had in Naples save, perhaps, 
at the Meuricoffres’, Malatesta was 
vastly entertaining and nothing more 
than that. For the greater part of an 
hour he held her spellbound by the deep 
timbre of his voice, talking with amaz- 
ing interest of the affairs of San Carlo, 
and the opera, and Neapolitan society. 
Which, with the wines, the atmosphere 
of her surroundings, even, somehow, 
the light from the beautiful window 
above her, lulled her into a let-down of 
her guard. 

After coffee and Chartreuse had been 
served Malatesta asked suddenly: 

“Has your husband decided what he 
wants to sing?” 

“Mario,” Leonora said. 

“Ah, yes; Mario,” said he reflectively. 
“T think, perhaps, it can be arranged.” 

“Really ?” 

“T think so,” he reiterated slowly. “I 
believe in time that you could compel me 
to. Caria, I don’t know what’s come 
over me suddenly.” His change in 
speech was marked by an even greater 
change in tone—low and vibrant now, 
and shaken. 

“What were you saying?” 
checked him up, a little alarmed. 

“T was saying—signora, forgive me— 
saying that I think in time—even now— 
that you could compel me to do any- 
thing you wanted me to do. I didn’t 
expect this—do believe me!” he said, 
his voice choking. “TI didn’t expect this 
sort of thing when I asked you to 
come.” His hand moved across the 
table toward her own, and in his eyes 
there was the fire of sudden passion. 

“This—this other woman 
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onora suggested rather faintly, as she 
drew her own hand hastily away from 
his, and leaned back further from him. 
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“T—I thought she’d keep me safe. I 
love her. You’re coming—only youth, 
but compelling, signora carissima, com- 
pelling.” He started up from his chair. 

Leonora’s eyes warned him away but 
he was past warning. His great, tweed- 
clad figure bent over her, and he reached 
for her hand. She, meantime, had been 
fumbling in her bag, and now drew out 
that glove which she had found in the 
passageway. 

“Oh, by the way,” she said breath- 
lessly, “I found this glove in the passage- 
way as I came this morning. Do you 
chance to recognize it?” 

Instantly, upon sight of it, a funda- 
mental change took place in him. He 
lifted it, examined it, smelled its faint 
perfume. He stepped back from her, 
crushed the glove in his great hands, 
held it again to his face as if its per- 
fume purified him, mind and soul. 

“Misericordia!” he groaned in his 
deep voice. “To-day you found this? 
To-day? When you came here?” 

“Yes,” Leonora returned, watching 
him in a sort of enchantment. “I as- 
sume it belongs to the other woman who 
comes here. I—I am—so sorry,” she 
added inappositely, for she was suddenly 
moved by a great pity for him. 

Malatesta had no reply. His stern, 
rugged face had undergone a marvelous 
transformation, that decided change 
which had converted Leonora to pity 
for him. For the moment he was a 
man lost in a fearful maze, and Leonora 
knew that, for him, she herself did not 
exist. He looked round the room, as if 
he expected to find a third person there. 

“You found this glove, coming here?” 
he asked in useless ‘but unconscious re- 
iteration. 

"—- 2 
dropped.” 

Now he eyed her mercilessly. 

“Do you know to whom this glove 
belongs ?” 

“No. Of course not. 
like all gloves.” 


had been very 


lately 


It is a glove, 
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“Did you smell it? 
perfume ?” 

“No; I didn’t think to,” she said 
honestly enough, though there was a de- 
fiance in his attitude that seemed to be 
a dire threat to her if she had recog- 
nized. 

And yet he shook his head in baffle- 
ment, as if he could not believe. 

“Santa Madonna, pity me,” he said in 
Italian to himself. “She cannot be 
here.” Then again he addressed Le- 
onora: “Does any other person know 
that you are coming here to-day?” 

“No, certainly not- But yes!” 
Leonora was on her feet now. “Yes, 
one other—Bertha Meuricoffre.” 

“Then she does know,” he said, his 
chin dropping to his great chest. Again 
he raised his head and looked round 
the room. “She must be here—some- 
where. Heaven forgive me!” He 
started as if to look in the other rooms. 
“Bertha,” he called to her. 

But the sole answer was not that 
which he could have expected. Rather 
there came to the ears of both of them, 
from that room into which the tunnel 
directly opened, the high-pitched, angry 
voice of La Reseda, defying some one: 

“T shall go in. I shall go in!” she 
cried in a very exaltation of wrath. “I 
shall show Wickham what his wife is. 
Let me pass.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Bertha’s coming to Malatesta’s apart- 
ment that morning was the result of a 
sleepless night’s wandering in abysmal 
depths. That twinge of pain which La 
Reseda had seen in her brilliant eyes 
when first she heard of Leonora’s going 
to Malatesta’s had been a far deeper 
thrust than her enemy could have im- 
agined. Throughout her life in Naples 
she had loved Malatesta with such a love 
as only the greatest of women could 
bestow, and had found herself infinitely 
blessed in the giving of it to a man such 
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as he was, who returned to her fulfill- 
ment in measure, and a fidelity un- 
tarnished heretofore by thought or sus- 
picion, 

Morning found Bertha shorn of all 
her greatness of mind and soul, reduced 
through suffering to the level of the 
most ordinary of women. Jealousy— 
not the petty jealousy of self-love, but 
that compelling and ungovernable pas- 
sion which knows no more of reason 
than love itseli—held her as much a 
prey to itself as her love for him had 
done. It was a passion that had to be 
assuaged. She had gone to the apart- 
ment secretly, through the secret tunnel 
that for so many years she _ had 
traversed, not with the deliberate pur- 
pose of spying, not with the purpose of 
melodramatic scenes, but driven by some 
unreasoning urge to know whether her 
life were indeed at an end. 

She had concealed herself in the first 
room beyond the tunnel entrance. In 
her concealment she had heard Leonora 
enter, and had heard all that transpired 
throughout the lunch, up to the very 
time when Leonora saved Malatesta 
from greater folly than he had commit- 
ted, by showing him the glove. Bertha 
was not even aware that she had 
dropped the glove until she heard the 
two of them discussing it. Leonora’s 
deft use of the glove for her own de- 
fense had moved her deeply; far more 
so Malatesta’s reaction. From _ the 
depths of incredible suffering she had 
been raised to heights of exaltation. 

3ut not for long, for at this point she 
heard voices on the farther side of the 
door into the secret passageway—La 
Reseda’s beguiling voice and young 
Wickham’s. 

“I hate to go in,” Wickham was say- 
ing tensely. “I can’t bear to. It seems 
so unfair—your spying on her and then 
fetching me here y 

“Is it any more unfair than what 
your wife is doing to you?” La Reseda 
countered. 
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“And I don’t know,” Wickham went 
on, too busy with his own thoughts to 
grasp hers, “what I should do if I find 
her in there with him. I can’t believe 
that Leonora——” 

“Does any woman go to any man’s 
apartment through a secret tunnel like 
this, if her business with that man will 
stand the world’s eyes?” 

“I think I hate you for bring- 
ing e 

“It’s for your own good. Don’t hang 
back now. Let us see if this door is 
locked. No, it isn’t.” 

So much Bertha heard from her place 
of concealment in the first room. The 
door opened at La Reseda’s touch. For 
another instant only did Bertha remain 
in hiding, only during that second 
which it took her to make her decision. 
Then she stepped out from behind the 
heavy brocade drapery at the window, 
and faced the two of them—an unber 
lievable, inexplicable apparition, attenu- 
ated, gaunt, very pale indeed against 
the broad, sweeping brim of her hat, as 
a result of her night’s vigil; but now her 
eyes were aflame, her face transfigured 
to some holy resolve, with this new 
exaltation that had come to her. 

“Max, you are a fool,” said she, in a 
tense whisper that could not carry into 
the refectory. 

“Bertha!” gasped Wickham, appalled 
no less at seeing her here, than at see- 
ing her as she was. 

“What are you two doing here?” 
Bertha asked next. 

“We came here to find your protégée,” 
La Reseda said as only she could say it. 

“You'll not find her here. You are 
mistaken.” 

“Oh, but I chance to know that she 
is here. I had men follow her into the 
private chapel yonder w 

“Then your men are _ mistaken,” 
Bertha declared, “or they have deliber- 
ately lied to you. It is I, and not Le- 
onora, who came through that tiny 
chapel.” 
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La Reseda stared at her, and then 
broke into a laugh. 

“You? You, the invulnerable—the 
more than Cesar’s wife—know the way 
through tne private chapel ?” 

“Yes.” The answer was sharp and 
prompt. 

“Madame Nitouche. 
Touches Pas. 


Madame Ne Me 
What a morsel for the 
ears of Naples! What a delicious mor- 
sel! And I suppose it was Malatesta 
—the great unassailable——” 

“Stop!” 

La Reseda taunted her fearlessly and 
without restraint. 

“Why should I stop? I suppose it 
was the Cavaliere Roberto who was with 
you in Mrs. Wickham’s apartment. Ah, 
you are a precious, a priceless pair of 
women. And me—La Reseda—whom 
you have spurned and taunted for fol- 








lowing openly the dictates of her 
heart 
“Yes,”’ Bertha broke in quietly, “I see 


many things plainly. I am sorry about 
you—about treating you as I have done. 
It is, perhaps, that as much as anything 
else that has 





made me reveal my- 
”” 
self 
“Oh, no, Madame Nitouche. It was 
not that. You revealed yourself—and 





credit to youi—to shield your protégée.” 

“She is not here.” 

“Tf she is not here, why do you seek 
to prevent us from going farther, and 
visiting the Cavaliere Roberto in the 
privacy of his—what might one call it? 
—temple of Venus? Does your inge- 
nuity readily suggest any reason why 
we should not continue?” 

Sertha rapidly reckoned time, and 
was sure that by now Leonora must 
have had her warning, and escaped by 
the more regular exit through the 


auditorium, 

“Go on and look if you will,” she said. 
“You chanced to catch me on my way 
out.” 

“Enough of this, Marta,” Wickham 
said, in a voice of more strength than 
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Bertha had ever heard from him, “You 
carry this altogether too far.” 

“Ah, but you don’t know how long I 
have waited—and prayed—for this,” La 
Reseda laughed. ‘And you don’t know 
how much delight—how much of the 
grimmest satisfaction I shall have 
henceforth. Oh, but Naples will adore 
this bit.” 

But Bertha 
wounded. 

“As you like,” she said very calmly. 
“It couldn’t have lasted forever. It has 
all been worth it. Even if I have suc- 
ceeded in making Max see what a fool 
he is, it will have been something. Do 
as you like about it, La Reseda. I find, 
on retrospect, that no price would be 
too great for that which I have had im- 
punitively for—my life.” 

“You shall pay no price, Bertha.” 
That was Malatesta, towering in the 
doorway that led into the refectory. 

“Ah,” cried La Reseda, ‘‘shall she not 
pay the price?” 

“Silence! I shall come to your case 
later.” His voice and mien were of a 
majesty that made even La Reseda step 
back from him and stare with mouth 
agape in awe. 

Now he looked at Bertha, and with a 
voice as tender as heretofore it had been 
heroic, he said: 

“You are weary. Will you not go 
into the next room, and rest, and await 
me there? I shall come as soon as I 
have done my duty here, and paid my 
debt.” 

Much lay behind the exchange of 
glances between them. 

“T prefer to stay here, if you are not 
averse,” Bertha said. 

Malatesta brought a chair for her; 
she did not sit down, but stood leaning 
upon the back of it. 

Then Malatesta spoke to Wickham: 

“T shall deal with you first, Wickham. 
I should like to say of you that you 
are a fool. But I have had my lesson. 
Who of us can say of another that he 





was beyond being 
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is a fool? I have just had lunch with 
your wife. She and | uy 

“Roberto!” That was Bertha Meuri- 
coffre. 

Malatesta bowed his head in deference 
to her. 

“Yes, Bertha, I regret to say that your 
sacrifice was for nothing. She refused 
to go—to run away, as she called it.” 

And at that moment Leonora came 
into the room. 

“T couldn’t stay away in spite of what 
the cavaliere wished me to do. Bertha, 
you can’t guess how I—it is almost wor- 
ship that I have for you.” 

“Leonie, you should have gone when 
you had the chance.” 

“How could I run away? If Max 
hasn’t faith enough in me to believe 
Max, tell me, if you had found me here, 
would you have believed of me what she 
sought to make you believe?” 

“No, Leonie,” Wickham declared. “I 
couldn’t even bear to come to spy on 
you, and she knows it.” 

Malatesta smiled slightly. 

“I perceive,” said he, “that Mrs. 
Wickham lacks not much of being more 
sagacious than any of us. I believe she 
was right not to run away. I believe, 
too, that she has taken out of my mouth 
my lecture to Wickham. But I shall, 
nevertheless, go on with it. Beyond the 
barest infatuation, Wickham, all there 
is between you and La Reseda is a hope 
on your part that she can do something 
to push you toward the achievement of 
your ambition. It is evident that your 
disgust for her has now cured your in- 
fatuation. And in the matter of your 
success, your wife can do, and has done 
by coming here, far more than ever La 
Reseda could do. I promise you that 
in the near future you shall have your 
opportunity to sing Mario, or any other 
part at your choice for which I con- 
sider you adequately prepared. I make 








one condition only. You can guess what® 


that is, can you not?” 
“T think so,” Wickham said. 
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going to accept conditions 
La Reseda asked him with 


“Are you 
from him?” 
high scorn. 

“Silence !”’ 

Wickham 
upon her. 

“The one high purpose of our friend- 
ship,” he said, “was to further my suc- 
cess, was it not?” 

Malatesta did 
Reseda’s reply. 

“Choose, Wickham, between them for 
all time.” 

“There’s no question in my mind 
Wickham began. 

“Then take your wife and go out as 
you came in,” Malatesta commanded. 
“It may be good for you to stop for a 
moment in the private chapel at the end 
of the passage; you shall have no inter- 
ruption there for a few minutes, at 
least.” 

Leonora joined Max, with a last fond 
look at Bertha, and together they went 
out into the tunnel. 

La Reseda would have followed, but 
Malatesta stayed her. 

“With you,” said he, “I am not fin- 
ished.” He paused for a moment. “I 
thought I should rant at you, inveigh 
against you madly with the terrible 
wrath I knew when I heard you taunt- 
ing her.” His massive head designated 
Bertha with the slightest of gestures. 
“But I think you would not understand. 
I shall simply lay upon you the—yes, 
the command, that of all this which you 
have discovered here to-day, you say 
not a word, nor breathe a hint, through- 
out your life.” 

La Reseda laughed at him in that 
piercing, mocking fashion she had so 
well cultivated. 

“As if you could command me——” 

“Do not goad me again to wrath, 
madame. It would not be well for you. 
I might forget that you are a woman. 
And yet that fact has been brought to 
me more by this incident than ever be- 
fore. You are your worst enemy. You, 


ordered Malatesta. 
turned a haunted glance 


not wait for La 
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and no one else, stand in the way of your 
ultimate achievement of that which you 
desire. I pity you, I think, when you do 
not goad me to ‘ 

“T don’t care for lectures, cavaliere,” 
she interrupted. 

“But you shail hear this, or—listen, 
signora. There is in the tunnel, through 
which alone you can gain exit from here, 
a trap door which I can release by a 
spring here, not three feet from me; 
the opening of that trap will plunge the 
unwary into—whatever is beneath it. I 
have never investigated. You remem- 
ber, do you not, the story of that ill- 
fated prince of the Schlomfeld-Habs- 
burgs, who came to woo the Queen 
Giovanna, and who disappeared ———” 

“Cavaliere!” exclaimed La Reseda, 
suddenly breathless. 

“T have never investigated,” Mala- 
testa went on slowly, “what is in that 
oubliette. It was my notion when I was 
overpowered with righteous wrath 
against you, to let you go from here 
unwarned, and spring the trap beneath 
your feet. As it is, I shall watch your 
exit through the tunnel, with my hand 
upon that spring. I shall know what is 
in your mind as you pass that point, and 
according to my knowledge shall let you 
pass free, or hurl you forthwith to de- 
struction.” 

“Cavaliere !” 





La Reseda = was 
blenched, now, and could scarcely gasp 
the word. 

“Shall you gain anything 
ing what you have come to 
this afternoon? 


by repeat- 
know here 
Is it just to besmirch 
another woman’s name which deserves 
no besmirching? Answer those ques- 
tions to yourself as you pass through 
the tunnel, and whether you win 
through to safety and the little chapel 
beyond, or whether—I need not again 
mention the alternative. 

“And, if do win through to 
safety, remember that my arm is long 
‘among my people here in Naples; and 
that wherever on earth you try to hide, 


see 


you 
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a Neapolitan at my bidding will search 
you out and deal with you as you de- 
serve, if you mention a word of this 
which you have discovered. I want no 
promises. I want you to remember 
what I have told you, and—I shall know 
what is in your mind as you pass the 
trapdoor. Now go. See? My hand 
here is upon the lever which looses the 
trap.” He moved over to the door 
which led into the passageway and 
there, at the right of the jamb, he thrust 
his hand through a panel of the wain- 
scoting and seized something 
“Go,” he commanded her. 
quickly.” 

La Reseda stared with horror at the 
tunnel which opened before her. She 
drew back from its unknown dreads. 

“No, no, let me out through the 

“Go, and go quickly.” With his 
strong left hand he pushed her gently 
yet ineluctably through the door and 
down the steps to the tunnel floor. ‘“Re- 
member ig 

He watched her intently as she felt 
her way along with faltering steps. At 
every other step she looked back at him, 
imploring. 

“Roberto,” cried Bertha, “you are too 
cruel. She will faint. She can scarcely 
walk.” 

“How can you speak of cruelty after 
what she has done?” 

“But look at her, Roberto. 
to clutch the walls x 

“Tt part of her 
Bertha,” he said, low-toned. 
will never forget. Your secret is as safe 
with her if” —his sank to a 
whisper—‘as if there were really a trap- 
door there.” 

Now La Reseda dropped to her knees 
and crawled, feeling every brick, every 
crevice of mortar before she would 

tertha and the 


there. 
“Go, and go 


” 





She has 
is a conversion, 
“This she 


voice 


as 


trust her weight to it. 
cavaliere heard her muttering prayers 
to herself in moaning fashion. 

“You Malatesta murmured, 
“heretofore she has known no intensity 


” 
see, 
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of feeling save passion; but now you 
see her- There, she is through at 





last.” 
And La Reseda disappeared through 
the door at the farther end without 


glancing back. 

Now Malatesta closed his own door, 
and turned to Bertha. 

“And I, said with a deep 
solemnity, “have had this afternoon such 
a conversion she must have had. 
When I knew that you were in the apart- 
ment, when my unreasonable madness 


too,” he 


as 
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led me to forget myself, I, too, knew 
such a fear as only she could have 
known now. Why it came to me, for 
what reason, I do not know. A fear 
born of the spirit and not of flesh; a 
fear such as Dante must have known 
when he looked upon the nethermost 
circle of the Inferno. I have nothing 
more than that to say.” He stood be- 
fore her, pleading mutely for forgive- 
ness. 

“And there is need of saying no 
more, Roberto.” 
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HE road she came we may not know. 
Her face is lighted with the glow 
Of clear star fire on white snow. 


Her eyes are grave, but in their deeps 


A dream of laughing 


April sleeps, 


Where hooded Sorrow sits and weeps. 


She has seen beauty fade and die, 
And broken wings that could not fly 
Falling beneath an angry sky. 


Her feet have followed in the south 
The stark plains of death and drouth, 
And desert winds have burned her mouth. 


In scented gardens sweet with musk, 
Her lips have felt the kiss of dusk; 
Her hands have held the fruit and husk. 


And she has known green glades and cool, 
Where wild things drink beside a pool 
And only peace and silence rule. 


But past all these the way she came 
Seems through some country without name, 
And over plowshares of white flame. 


VIRGINIA BRASTOW. 




















To the Lions 


By Marjory Stoneman Douglas 
Author of “Painkiller,"’ “Hibiscus Red,"’ etc, 


HERE is undoubtedly no more 
| regal beast of prey than the lion. 
Centuries of excellent publicity 
have done their work. Even to be 
thrown to him, in the piping times of 
Nero, was a Christian distinction. How 
inevitable, therefore, the aura of aris- 
tocracy which he lends to the diligent pil- 
grim, seeking him with fell purpose o’er 
the plains. Even in those regions where, 
considering the geography, you would 
expect tarpon, amber jack and barracuda, 
not to mention golf cups and speed-boat 
records, to take precedence, lion hunting 
is the sport par excellence. I refer to 
Southern winter resorts. I refer to 
Miami Beach. 

Surely nowhere, in the height of the 
winter season, does lion hunting take on 
a more spectacular value, than at Miami 
Beach. Here lions of all sizes and va- 
rieties, lions of art, of drama, of belles 
lettres, lions of the best capitalistic and 
the best political circles, meet and roar. 
And groups of lion hunters, fascinated 
by the sound of roaring, give them teas, 
luncheons, and dinners, imploring them 
to roar again. Of these latter there are 
also many sizes and varieties, but, of 
them all, none are known, between the 
ocean and the causeway, as more re- 
doubtable lion tamers, mightier hunters 
before the lords of society, than Mrs. 
George Atchison Knox and Mrs. Mor- 





gan Brownson. If celebrities brought 
down upon the wing warranted notches 
on their rifles, the arms of Mrs. Morgan 
Brownson and of Mrs. George Atchison 
Knox would be all scratched up. That’s 
how good they are. Where such prowess 
as theirs meets on a common field, the 
rivalry that ensues is something poison- 
ous. They were each other’s worst 
enemies. 

The season was already well advanced 
and honors were easy. Mrs. George 
Atchison Knox, who went in for spe- 
cialization and literati, had to her credit 
already one novelist, one poet in com- 
plete edition, a rich playwright, a suc- 
cessful producer of bedroom farces, and 
an eminent college professor of leonine 


inclinations. On the other hand, Mrs. 
Morgan Brownson, who did not limit 


herself, but roamed gayly about seeking 
what she could devour wherever she 
could devour it, had bagged one cabinet 
member, warranted pure, a famous mag- 
azine-cover artist, a Russian pianist, an 
editor of a great Northern newspaper, 
and a war general. The score was alto- 
gether too even. Both sportswomen 
moved in their particular orbits with 
that uplifted and rosy glow which comes 
from near relations with the great, draw- 
ing the hems of their glittering skirts 
away from each other as they passed. 
Around each a following of plain rich 

















folk pivoted. You would never have 
imagined that their Sunday night salons 
were the fine flower of the tire business, 
or of the chewing-gum trade, respec- 
tively. They seemed, rather, to have 
sprung, full panoplied, from the front 
of both indefatigable ladies, who now, 
at the time we mention, were lifting their 
eyes to the horizon and pricking their 
ears. 

From that horizon were coming ru- 
mors. They concerned the arrival in 
America of mighty prey, a lioness of 
years, of cunning, and of incredible 
fame, an English lioness, no less. It was 
reported by both ladies’ outposts that she 
was moving invincibly, and as yet un- 
captured of hostess, southward to the 
long sands and the welcoming palms. 
Mrs. George Atchison Knox and Mrs. 
Morgan Brownson glared and quivered 
and wrote, each to her best bet, for let- 
ters of introduction. Their circles quiv- 
ered, also. This was war, not only to 
the death of the lion, but to the death of 
each other’s reputations as hunters. She 
would triumph completely and definitely 
who brought home the celebrity. 

For the celebrity was Harriet Hol- 
land. Not being satisfied with omitting 
her title, she was a novelist whom even 
the most defeatist of modern critics de- 
lighted to honor. They had to acknowl- 
edge that, as a stylist and technician, 
was without question. She was 
daughter of a peer and she was not 
afraid to trade on it. When she was not 
writing long, pathological, three-decker 
novels that were quoted in all the literary 
journals, she was uttering intimate and 
racy anecdote to American magazines, in 
which the great of Europe were slapped 
on the back and chucked under the chin. 
And when she was not doing either of 
those things she was sliding down a 
Himalaya and writing about it after- 
ward, in a brilliantly salable book with 
pictures. In short, she was a writer 
first, and one of the ablest, and a celeb- 
rity only when she was reminded of it. 


she 
the 
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She did not care what she did, so long 
as it provided raw material. And, wher- 
ever she went, although she was as illu- 
sive as an eel, her publicity took prece- 
dence over everything but murders and 
prize fights. You cannot at all blame 
Mrs. Morgan Brownson and Mrs. 
George Atchison Knox. 

First blood went unquestionably to 
Mrs. George Atchison Knox. Harriet 
Holland, wily as usual, had arrived a 
day before her rumored arrival time, 
and had hastily entrenched herself in a 
private suite in an anonymous. hotel. 
But the next day on the golf links, 
crowned with tight gray hair, spare of 
cheek and grim of eye, her long, bony 
body clothed in the most disreputable 
tweed knickers, she had been discovered 
by Mrs. Knox, bearing a letter of intro- 
duction, which should have been en- 
graved on pure gold from her manner, 
and from its face value. Miss Holland 
was negotiating a difficult putt, and Mrs. 
Knox, with admirable dexterity, frowned 
and waved silent a flapper foursome, 
which was approaching fluently. The 
ball popped into the hole. Miss Holland 
straightened up with an amiable glow in 
her steel-gray eyes and a flush on her 
ruddy, bony cheeks. She nodded her 
thanks to Mrs. Knox, who presented the 
letter, which was read with puckered 
brow. The gesture with which the Eng- 
lishwoman shook hands with Mrs. 
Knox was eloquent of defeated British 
sportsmanship. It was the kind of letter 
you simply could not ignore. 

That was how it happened that Mrs. 
George Atchison Knox gave a luncheon 
at the Casino for Harriet Holland, to 
which, it is needless to state, Mrs. Mor- 
gan Brownson, or anything that was 
hers, was not invited. Mrs. Knox had 
not been able to prevail on Miss Hol- 
land to exchange her vantage position at 
the hotel for her own most elaborate 
guest suite. The luncheon was the next 
best thing. 

Therefore, behold the eminent lioness, 
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in sober brown silk and a hat with a faint 
resemblance to a last year’s bird’s nest, 
bolt + right and monosyllabic at the 
right hand of Mrs. George Atchison 
Knox, all one foam of laces and orchid 
chiffon. Before her the luncheon table 
was resplendent. Around her the choic- 
est of Mrs. Knox’s entourage hummed 
and buzzed and offered compliments. It 
is not known how many had sat up late 
to be sure of themselves in the matter of 
Miss Holland’s latest novel. But cer- 
tainly they were very effusive and spar- 
kling about it. The celebrity ate her 
Junch as if that were what she had come 
for, cast a keen glance now and again 
around the circle, nodded calmly at a 
particularly loud piece of adulation, re- 
marked, “Awfully good of you,” and 
went on eating. Mrs. George Atchison 
Knox, that florid lady, talked enough for 
several, kept things going excellently, 
and did not forget to look very intimate 
and very companionable with her illus- 
trious guest for the benefit of society re- 
porters. Mrs. Knox’s plump cheeks 
burned bright with triumph. If she 
could only have seen Mrs. Morgan 
Brownson squirming ! 

ut all luncheons, even with the most 
unquestioned of celebrities, have their 
moments of peril. There is the twenty 
minute hush, after the first serving, 
which hostesses must be alert for, if they 
do not want affairs to sag in the middle. 
And there is what is known as the “ice- 
cream hush,” which comes with the des- 
sert, which is less noticeable but more in- 
sidious. If left to itself, the ice-cream 
hush can pervade the whole atmosphere 
and ruin even those luncheons which 
seem to have started with a bang. Mrs. 
Knox, breathing her triumph, allowed 
the ice-cream hush to thrust its heavy 
hand between her guests., It was early- 
strawberry mousse, but the hush fell as 
unmistakably. Every one had said every- 
thing she had to say once to the right, 
once to the left, and once to the table at 
large. Animation was exhausted. and 
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the dessert lassitude was setting in. It 
was in the midst of this fatal silence that 
Harriet Holland, who had been gazing 
fixedly away from the table, made her 
first interested remark. 

“Who,” she said to Mrs. Knox, and 
her voice carried well, “is that ?” 

Mrs. Knox, and the guest on her left, 
and the guest on Harriet Holland’s right, 
turned and followed her look. A slow 
red crept under the pink of Mrs. Knox’s 


face. It seeyned for a moment that she 
was swallowing something bitter. But 
Miss Holland was waiting. Eyidently 


she really did want to know. 

Mrs. Knox said weakly: 

“T believe she is—her name is—Ada 
Jeremy.” 

Miss Holland continued to stare, with 
a keen gleam of aroused interest in the 
eyes. And it would seem that she was 
justified in staring. Sitting alone at a 
small table at a window, with a dazzling 
expanse of lime-green sea throwing her 
exquisite outline in silhouette, Ada 
Jeremy was an illuminated figure, gath- 
ering all the light. Her impish face with 
its wings of smoke-black hair was like 
an ivory carving, delicately remote, until 
you caught the smoldering gleam of her 
warm, amber eves. The clothes she 
wore, the close little hat, the dress of 
heavy silk of sullen, insolent, burning 
orange, would have caught eyes to her, 
if nothing else. In contrast to the 
crowded, fluttering floweriness of the 
Casino restaurant she was as dramatic as 
a blow. Her mood was not a social one, 
apparently. Something dangerous and 
brooding lay close to the surface, some- 
thing fiery and volcanic repressed its fires 
in her eyes. There was about her that 
look which the sea has when it is brood- 
ing into storm. Several men had dashed 
up to speak to her eagerly and had gone 
away at once, with the manner of cour- 
tiers tiptoeing from a perilous presence. 
The waiters hovered solicitously. Evi- 
dently, she who was Ada Jeremy had 
something on her mind. 
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Harriet 
coolly. 


Holland continued to stare 
She paid little attention to the 
words of Mrs. Knox, who was hastily 
throwing tidbits of gossip about Mrs. 
Theodore Jeremy, to share somehow in 
the celebrity’s attention. If she were 
listening at all, }larriet Holland learned 
that Mrs. Jeremy was one of the fast 
set, apparently cared little about books, 
was considered to be too much of a suc- 
cess with men to be able to make her 
husband happy, who, according to Mrs. 
Knox, was a nice, quiet, steady individ- 
ual who did not seem greatly to care for 
his wife’s rather daring methods of 
amusing herself. <A little too obviously 
Mrs. Knox herself was not in favor of 
Ada Jeremy. 

Further faintly supercilious anecdotes 
might have followed, if Ada Jeremy had 
not suddenly risen, to move toward them 
on her way out of the restaurant. Then 
even Mrs. Knox noticed the now thor- 
oughly awakened light in Harriet Hol- 
land’s stare. For as Ada Jeremy came 
down the room toward them it was as if 
she still gathered, darkly and vividly, all 
the light and life there was in the room. 
People looked up and continued to look. 
She moved easily and lightly between the 
tables, and as she passed even the dullest 
might have felt thrillingly and for a mo- 
ment the presence of drama. 

She had looked at no one, seemed to 
he aware of no one, until she was passing 
Mrs. Knox’s elaborately decorated 
luncheon table. Then her glance met 
and held the eyes of Harriet Holland, 
flint against steel, in a long, deliberate 
exchange. Mrs. Knox, not knowing 
why, held her breath. It was as if some- 
thing happened between them, something 
significant, electric. Then Ada Jeremy 
had passed and Harriet Holland re- 
turned calmly to her dessert. But the 
ice-cream hush was over. 

Not more than thirty or forty people 
had witnessed the fact that the new ce- 
lebrity had seemed interested in Ada 
Jeremy. That was why, when Mrs. 
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Morgan Brownson gave her dinner 
dance for Harriet Holland, after the 


presentation of her own solid-gold letter 
of introduction, Ada Jeremy was also 
invited. Thus Mrs. 
off Mrs. Knox, once because a 
dinner is more important than a lunch- 
eon and twice because the presence of the 
suspiciously regarded Ada Jeremy was 
an excellent guarantee of the presence of 
many dashing and socially minded males. 

Harriet Holland, looking very much 
of a celébrity, with her high, bony nose 
and her regal manner, in spite of a sal- 
mon-colored 


Brownson scored 


twice 


evening gown obviously 
Rue de le Paix five years ago, that dis- 
played a great deal of her bony chest, 
spent all of the time when she was not 
eating her dinner, or consuming her 
after-dinner coffee and cigarette, keep- 
ing her eyes on Ada Jeremy. It was 
even more noticeable than the first time. 
People spoke of it. Ada Jeremy wore 
the same mood. The smolder in her 
eves was a sullen flame. Four men at 
once hardly distracted her attention. She 
danced, as only Ada Jeremy could dance, 
gathering eyes to her suppressed rest- 
lessness, her gown of poison-green 
sequins fairly smoking in the moonlit 
shadows of the patio where Peter March 
led her as often, and detained her as 
long, as possible. 

Harriet Holland went home as soon 
as she decently could after dinner. And 
the friends of Mrs. Brownson gathered 
to repeat to each other, as had the friends 
of Mrs. George Atchison Knox: “Ada 
Jeremy certainly has exceeded herself 
this time. I suppose she thinks she can 
act like this with Peter March because 
her husband is away. Did you ever see 
any one so shocked in your life as Miss 
Holland? She simply couldn’t take her 
eyes from her.” 

And some one else, some one with a 
dumpy figure, suggested: “Perhaps Miss 
Holland has met Ada Jeremy somewhere 
else and knows something about her.” 
It was considered a happy suggestion, 
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since every one construed the ‘“‘some- 
thing” to mean “something discredit- 
able.” 

The friends of Mrs. Knox stated that 
it was a great mistake for Mrs. Brown- 
son to have invited Ada Jeremy, at all. 
At least, both sides had this in common, 
that they feared a little the flashing in- 
terest which had evidently passed be- 
tween the two women. They ignored it, 
however, in the excitement of the chase. 
For Mrs. George Atchison Knox and 
Mrs. Morgan Brownson were going to 
put their rivalry to the supreme trial. 
They were each planning a yachting 
party, with a few, only a very few, most 
chosen spirits. Harriet Holland was to 
be, of course, the principle guest of 
each. And what made it particularly ex- 
citing was that each had set the event 
for the same day. The tale would be 
told when the celebrity had accepted 
either one or the other. 

All unconscious of the destinies that 
were to be shaped by her bony, capable 
fingers, a few days later Harriet Hol- 
land rose in the first faint light before 
dawn, pulled on her riding things, and 
threw a leg over the horse waiting for 
her at the hotel steps. The early light 
was clear and serene, the dawn wind 
eager from the sea. But she hardly no- 
ticed it, turning her horse toward the 
bridle path. She had been troubled with 
not sleeping after four o’clock, because 
her new novel was not behaving prop- 
erly. And the reason that it was not 
behaving properly was Ada Jeremy. 

The literati could have what opinions 
they liked about Harriet Holland’s ca- 
pacity for shock, but the truth was that 
they had not remembered that she was a 
writer, and none of your tvory-tower 
blue stockings either. She took her in- 
spiration straight and raw where she 
could get it. And the drama which the 
whole figure of Ada Jeremy had implied 
had gone to her excitable writing head. 
Interest and curiosity and pleasure were 
enough to have fixed her attention. Yet, 
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even worse than that, Ada Jeremy, in 
her insolent orange silks or poison green, 
had somehow slipped into the new novel, 
entirely ousting the former heroine. 
And the former heroine was not in the 
slightest respect like Ada Jeremy. It 
meant that either the whole plot would 
have to be rewritten, or she must get the 
better, somehow, of the newcomer. And 
that decision was not at all helped by the 
fact that Miss Holland was consumed 
by curiosity to know what it was sim- 
mering and blazing down in the depths 
of the younger woman’s personality. 
She sniffed all sorts of melodrama just 
ready for the climax. 

She was thinking so hard about this, 
plunging her astute mind here and there 
along the avenues of observed possibil- 
ity, that she hardly knew where the 
horse was taking her. She trotted and 
galloped and walked and trotted mechan- 
ically and unobservant. The first thing 
which distracted her attention from her 
thoughts of Ada Jeremy was the sight 
of Ada Jeremy. She was a different 
person in neat white knickers and 
sweater, getting out of her smart small 
car by the boathouses. Harriet Hol- 
land’s whole mind snapped to attention. 
This was a new aspect. From the nov- 
elist’s point of view, it might easily be 
important and valuable. Her horse ap- 
proached in a slow walk. It seemed to 
Miss Holland suddenly that there was 
something uneasy and furtive about the 
boyish small figure moving toward one 
of the long boathouse doors. It was still 
so early that no one was about. The sun 
had just showed over the horizon. A 
masculine figure moved somewhere in 
the slatted shadows of the long sheds. 
Ada Jeremy suddenly turned and ran 
back to her car. Was she hesitating be- 
side it? Then she emerged again, with 
Slowly she 


a small, shiny suit case. 
walked to the boathouse. 

The people who had talked around 
Harriet Holland about Ada Jeremy in 
the lavishly detailed manner of those 























whose chief trade is gossip, may have 
thought that she was not listening espe- 
cially. But the omnivorous-minded 
elderly woman had not missed a trick. 
Everything that she had heard had been 
absorbed and retained intact. Now she 
reviewed it, as if from notes. 

The Jeremys did not own a yacht. 
Peter March did. Peter March was, of 
all Ada Jeremy’s following, the richest, 
the most eager. Harriet Holland her- 
self had seen that he was difficult to hold 
in leash. His slightly flushed, muscular 
face, with the enfolding eyelids, was the 
face of one who gives with one hand to 
take back with both. In his arms the 
smoking green sequins of Ada Jeremy 
Now 
here was the same girl stealing in the 
early dawn to Peter March’s yacht. Her 
And Harriet Hol- 
land could reproduce in flowing English 
prose every evidence of that storm and 
flame which Ada Jeremy had borne. 

It is not the custom of the English to 
interfere in matters which are none of 
Everything British and 
broadminded and reasonable in Harriet 
Holland insisted that she jerk her horse’s 
head around and gallop back along the 
wav she had come, seeing and hearing 
and speaking no evil. Yet the insatiable 
greed of the novelist for copy, the burn- 
ing curiosity of the superfeminine writ- 
ing mind, caused her to stick a hard heel 
into her horse’s ribs and send him plung- 
ing, before she herself was aware of 
having exerted any volition in the mat- 
ter at all, full across Ada Jeremy’s new 
shadow. 


had seemed too frail, too pliable. 


husband was away. 


their business. 





Ada looked up, startled and per- 
plexed. The new sun was in her eyes. 

“Who is——” she began. 

“Oh. hullo!” Harriet Holland said 


genially, and, although Mrs. Knox or 
Mrs. Brownson did not believe it, she 
could be robustly genial. “Isn’t that you, 
Mrs. Jeremy? I fancy I’ve lost my way, 
wandering about here. Topping morn- 
ing for boating, isn’t it?” 
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The straight, dark, amber glance of 
Ada Jeremy went directly to the straight, 
gray glance of the woman on the horse. 
They held it, the two women, as if they 
were testing each other. Neither smiled. 
Yet, whatever was the result inwardly, 
outwardly there was a marked letting 
down of tension. Yet Ada only said: 

“Yes, isn’t it? You're up early, Miss 
Holland.” 

“Couldn’t sleep,” the older one said 
briefly. “Got a book on my mind and 
it’s long aborning. D’you fish much? 
Keep still, you!” 

Somehow, Miss Holland’s horse, mov- 
ing restlessly, got between Ada and the 
boathouse. There wasn’t anything for 


her to do but stand and be polite. She 
hardly had time to speak. Miss Hol- 
land waited on no words. She was 


staring again, and openly, toward the 
dim bows of many boats, seen between 
the slats of the walls. 

“Do you go out in one of those beau- 
ties?’ she asked again, and her horse 
waltzed briskly, still nearer. “I wonder, 
if I got down, if you’d mind showing me 
vours? I adore boats.” And that ques- 
tion she did not wait to have answered, 
either. She simply hopped off, threw 
her bridle around a post. and was in the 
boathouse doorway before Ada could 
come up to her. 

“Oh, I say, they’re corking!” she ex- 
claimed, looking up and down the long 
line of shiny bows, all white or black, 
clear varnish and winking brass work. 
“Do show me vours, Mrs. Jeremy.” 

A man was standing by one of the 
slips, a lean-jawed vouth in blue serge 
and brass buttons, who touched his cap 
and smiled at Mrs. Jeremy. She said, 
speaking almost for the first time: 

“Good morning, captain. Will you 
take my hag, please?” And_ then, 
squarely to the diamond-eved Miss Hol- 
land: “We haven’t a boat, I’m sorry to 
say . But I should be glad to show you 
Mr. March’s, if you care to see it. This 
is Mr. March’s captain.” 
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You will find an excellent description 
of Peter March’s record-breaking speed 
cruiser, the March Hare, in Harriet 
Holland’s new book, shortly to be pub- 
lished in London. She saw almost every 
bit of its fifty feet of immaculate deck, 
engine room, tiny galley, owner’s state- 
room, main cabin, forward cockpit, after 
deck with wicker chairs and awnings and 
the long, leather-covered seat behind the 
wheel. The March Hare was a gem, and 
Harriet Holland’s judicious adjectives 
warmed the smile of Peter March’s cap- 
tain. Of course, what Harriet Holland 
was really doing, inexcusably brazen as 
she knew she was, was to wait around 
until Peter March himself should ap- 
pear. It was obvious that a cruise was 
toward. An engineer was tuning up the 
engines. A chef was unwrapping bun- 
dies in the galley. The cushions were in 
the wicker chairs. And Ada Jeremy’s 
smart dressing case, with its tiny gold 
initials, was in the owner’s stateroom. 

Harriet Holland settled herself deter- 
minedly on the cushions of the forward 
cockpit and stared up at Ada Jeremy, 
leaning, with absent and smoldering 
eyes, on the wind-shield frame. No 
Peter March appeared. 

“Look here, Mrs. Jeremy,” Miss Hol- 
land said firmly, “I’m going to be beastly 
rude and brazen and all that sort of 
thing, but I’m getting old and used to 
having my own way. I don’t know 
where you’re going, but won’t you invite 
me to go with you?” 

Ada Jeremy turned and looked down 
into the calm gray eyes with an expres- 
sion which that trained reader of other 
women’s minds found absolutely enig- 
matic. She had no idea at all what was 
going on in the head under the sport hat. 
There was a possibility of a smile in one 
corner of the mouth. But all that Mrs. 
Jeremy said was: 

“Tf you’d really care to come, Miss 
Holland, I’d love to have you.” 

“Fine!” she said, jumping up. “Then, 
if you'll give me fifteen minutes to get 
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back and change, I'll be with you.” 
After all, she thought, prodding her 
horse to a gallop, the least she could do 
was to give Ada Jeremy time to get word 
to Peter March. She knew she had been 
inexcusable, but she didn’t care. As the 
blood of the lion hunters, Mrs. Knox 
and Mrs. Brownson, sang at the near ap- 
proach of the lion, so the blood of the 
lion heated delightedly at the possibility 
of red meat. It was all Ada Jeremy’s 
spectacular and dramatic fault. If she 
could make a hardened novelist lose 
sleep, she must take the consequences. 

In the forward cockpit again, in her 
disreputable knickers, with a highly un- 
becoming yachting cap arched over her 
eager, elderly nose, Harriet Holland 
took a long breath. Ada Jeremy was 
conferring with the captain. There was 
no one else but the two women and the 
crew on board. As Ada emerged from 
the short companionway into the cock- 
pit Miss Holland threw her a quick look. 
The younger woman’s profile was as im- 
passive as carved ivory, the red lips as 
quiet. Was there, or was there not, a 
queer gleam in the eyes? 

Harriet Holland did not have time to 
find out, for just then behind them, 
roaring, the engines started, the long, 
gleaming boat slipped like a fish out of 
the shadow of the boathouses, moved 
easily out to the curving channel mark- 
ers, and then, with a dull and redoubled 
roaring, lifted its bow in one exciting 
swoop upward, and began to travel. The 
indicator set under the wind shield 
marked twenty-five. Harriet Holland 
forgot a little her own impetuosity, the 
problem in personality beside her, her 
curiosity about Peter March, in the sheer 
thrill of the shining water and their 
arrow flight, curving and throbbing, over 
it. 

After they had slowed for the wooden 
drawbridge, hooted for the causeway 
draw, and raced, echoing, through it, 
they curved again and pointed to the 
open water of the south, swimming in 




















early dazzie, with the skyline of Miami, 
yachts, tangled rigging, house boats, ho- 
tels, palm trees, flowing by on the right, 
to the left the glimpse of white-capped 
sea beyond the cut, and the low, gray- 
green mounds of keys, silver gilt with 


3efore them and around them the 
wide floor of the bay lay streaked with 
peacock and turquoise, shadowings of 
clear emerald, hints of rippling lavender. 
The sun and wind about them made a 
warm, white, dazzling drug of the morn- 
ing, which pressed upon their eyelids, 
ironed the thoughts from their minds, 
wrapped them both in a boundless and 
thrilling content. The indicator went to 
thirty-six. Ada Jeremy saw it, pointed 
at it, and grinned at Miss Holland, a 
happy, little-girl grin. 

“That’s hitting it,” she said over the 
drone of the great engines and stood up 
to let the wind smite her in the face. 

Harriet Holland thought dreamily she 
had never felt any sensation like it, this 
steady half-flying, this throbbing and di- 
rected rush, which cleft the gleaming 
green water before them with a knif2- 
edged prow a.id left a broad white foam, 
a tumbling, widening furrow lengthen- 
ing out behind. At the wheel the cap- 
tain’s eyes, under his visor, were steady 
and aloof in his weather-beaten young 
face. Yet Ada Jeremy, leaning eagerly 
to the wind, her hat off and her smoky 
hair in riot, seemed more than the en- 
gines, to be the brooding power which 


sun, 


drove them exultantly forward. The 
fires in her seemed released in sheer 
speed. Her lips were parted. Her eyes 


were reaching to the south. 

And then, even her figure faded a 
little for Miss Holland, as the world 
slowly turned to green-and-white fire, 
drone of engine, rush of wind. There 
was only the tremendous sky, the vast 
field of the waters, and, here and there, 
to far right and to far left, the low green 
mounds of keys. Height and distance, 
green and gleam and glitter, wind and 
enwrapping sun, Harriet Holland gave 
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up suddenly and wholly to it, let it blot 
out all immediate thoughts, plans, intui- 
tions, all immediate identity, for a vast, 
animal delight. 

After a timeless time, with an incredi- 
ble cessation, the engines were stilled to 
an easy mutter, the rushing stopped, and 
they were moving forward slowly in a 
curious silence. Around them in the 
dazzling light only the shapes of the keys 
had changed. There seemed to be even a 
certain indecision in the way the bow 


swung: Miss Holland glanced at Ada 
Jeremy. She was half-turned and look- 


ing seaward, where a white roof showed 
on the end of a key. Then she smiled 
down at the older woman, a hand shad- 
ing her eyes. 

“Now,” she said, “what do you feel 
like doing, Miss Holland? Shall we go 
over to the Cocolobo Club for lunch, or 
would you rather go fishing down the 
keys and lunch on the boat ?” 

“{ wonder,” Miss Holland said. “You 
were—weren't you meeting people at 
Cocolobo? You must not let me inter- 
fere too much with your plans.” 

“T don’t know that I had any plans,” 
Ada said musingly. “Are you ever 
like that? You are in the mood to do 
anything—anything at all—yet your 
mind is a mass of vagueness, and almost 
any happening will turn you one way or 
another, like a windmill. Now I have no 
mind left.” 

“Well, you decide,” the other said 


comfortably. “I’ll be glad to do any- 
thing.” 

Was there, or was there not, a marked 
hesitancy in Ada Jeremy’s manner? 


Were the fires now going to blaze forth? 
Miss Holland could not tell. She waited, 
for no apparent reason, feeling that this 
was the crucial moment. Then the 
younger woman turned and waved to 
the captain. 

“Then I choose Angel Fish creek and 
just us,” she said. 

The bow leaped again. The engines 
picked up their roaring. Ada dropped 
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on the seat and impulsively put a hand 
on Miss Holland’s knee. 

“You know, I’m most awfully glad 
you came,” she cried, and Harriet Hol- 
land found herself patting the hand con- 
tentedly. 

“Then you don’t think me too dread- 
fully rude?” 

“I think you're a peach!” And they 
wallowed again in a deep and abiding 
silence. 

A little farther on, where the deep 
water was like a dark blue river between 
reaches of dazzling pale green, broken 
by the shadows of keys whose tangled 
fronts of mangrove were as impenetrable 
as hedge, they cast anchor. The March 
Hare swung easily in the current, and 
Ada slipped back to consult the captain. 
Miss Holland stood up to drink in the 
free, running air, the heavenly silence, 
in which now the talking ripples at the 
bow and the faint rustling of mangrove 
leaves in the wind were the only sound. 
Although it seemed to her musing and 
enraptured mind that Miami Beach was 
days ago, the sun was still climbing up- 
ward. Then Ada Jeremy was calling to 
her : 

“Oh, Miss Holland! The captain says 
he’s afraid it’s a bit late to get any bone- 
fish, but I’m for having a try at them. 
After that, we can get some mangrove 
snapper, at any rate. Are you with 
me ?” 

“I’m with you,” Miss Holland called 
back delightedly. This was—why, this 
was an adventure. 

The little, bright, varnished dinghy, 
lowered to the water, seemed a toy for 
happy children. There was just room 
enough in it for Miss Holland in the 
stern, the captain amidships with the 
small, bright oars, and Ada Jeremy, 
curled happily in the bow. Two ex- 
tremely elaborate rods and the assorted 
tin boxes and cans, which seem to make 
any fishing expedition official, gave the 
whole thing the proper technical touch. 
The captain whirled the boat’s nose 
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about with the flick of one ropy wrist, 
and they felt the light little craft joggle 
to the dancing ripple. 

“Please,” said Harriet Holland, her 
yachting cap over one eye, her arms 
hugging her knees, and the light of a 
great joy in her face, “what are bone- 
fish, and what do you do about them? 
I'll have to confess that I haven’t fished 
much,” 

Alternately Ada and the captain, in 
the subdued, tranquil voices which 
seemed to fit with so glorious a morn- 
ing, explained about bonefish, the most 
subtle and the most gamy of the small 
ones. Then they hushed their voices to 
the necessary silence, for the captain’s 
short, powerful strokes had made the 
wake boil behind them, and the grasses 
which bonefish love best were already 
brushing the flat bottom with a sound of 
silk. Ada lifted her rod and made 
ready, waiting for the captain’s word. 
But, so far, there was nothing that 
looked like bonefish. 

But Harriet Holland was lost to bone- 
fish in the sunny silence, her mind 
drowsy and empty, her eyes fascinated 
by the sun spots on the crystal-clear 
water. They were so quiet and so close, 
the three in the little boat, that they 
seemed to be wrapped together in the 
same mellow mood. The boat was so 
near the surface of the water, with the 
brown and emerald sireaks of grasses 
just below, that they seemed almost to 
look up to the distant horizon, cupped 
and swinging its silver thread under the 
eaves of the sky. On the other side she 
saw the great gray roots of the man- 
groves wading in the clear water by the 
shore and could peer into the deep aisles 
of shadow beyond. She felt as if she 
had never been so close to the utter 
simplicities of sea, water, and sun. The 
boat moved almost imperceptibly around 
a point, and all three caught breaths and 
smiled at each other to see a great blue 
heron standing, on legs as gray and 
slender as mangrove shoots, his snaky 




















neck lifted high, motionless and exquis- 
ite as a bird in a Japanese print. And 
then he moved and went on eying the 
shallows for fish, utterly unconscious 
that he was being an event for a 
celebrity. 

But then the captain announced, still 
in that hushed voice, that the sun was 
too high for bonefish, as he had said all 
along, and there was a breeze coming 
anyway, so that, if they wanted fish for 
luncheon, they had better be thinking of 
mangrove snapper. The two women 
only nodded and smiled companionably 
and were silent together happily, watch- 
ing the fascinating dimples and whirl- 
pools left behind each jerked and lifted 
oar blade. 

The taking of mangrove snapper, it 
appeared, was quite another thing from 
the taking of bonefish. For this the nose 
of the boat, after a brisk ten minute 
pull, was pushed into what appeared to 
be a solid wall of mangroves, which 
turned out to be a narrow channel of 
dancing water, running hetween almost 
solid walls of little mangrove leaves, 
with only occasional breaks here and 
there to show the wide, shining reaches 
of water and the distant white side of 
the March Hare pulling gently at her 
anchor. The mangrove snapper, they 
said, hovered under the overhanging 
branches of trees, in the brown shadows 
It was possible no longer 
tc bask in a sensuous delight. One had 
to be alert and intelligent and well- 
balanced to cast in under the root arches, 
without catching one’s hook in the trees 
behind, the trees in front, or the roots 
under, and at the same time to maintain 
one’s balance and not tip over the boat. 
30th women found it immediately and 
immensely absorbing. 

The captain sat imperturbably, the 
masculine balance power, baiting hooks 
with bits of raw fish, cut on a board on 
his lap. Ada in the bow and Miss Hol- 
land in the stern, standing with knick- 
ered legs braced and feet far apart, their 


of the roots. 
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hats over their eyes, and wisps of hair 
flying, their faces flushed with sun and 
eager eyes on their hooks, cast, and cast 
again, the reels humming and clicking, 
their skill in dropping the bait with just 
the right splashless ripple on the glass 
of some brown pool among the roots, 
growing with each gesture. Snatched 
from every consciousness of each other 
except that of comradeship, their reac- 
tions and energies seemed greatly alike. 
And when Ada Jeremy, after a breath- 
less, long five minutes of watching a 
dark, slim shadow floating near her bait, 
the strike, the run, with the reel singing, 
an agonizing time of playing the line 
among snags and overhanging branches, 
finally brought her prize to the side of 
the boat and the captain netted the first 
beauty, all brown gleam and coral streak- 
ings, Harriet Holland yelped excitedly 
and thumped her on the back. 

“Nicely hooked, by Jupiter!” she said. 
“Cheers for you!” 

“Hot dog!” Ada returned, radiantly 
untidy. “Now you get one, girl, hear 
me !” 

Down the little current, among the 
drifting leaves, in all the gleaming flecks 
of sun, suddenly the captain pointed. 

“There they come,” he whispered, and 
they breathed ecstatically and stared 
Five—no, seven—slim shadows slipped 
and darted and halted, to quiver tails like 
smoke in the darker shadows. Then 
they both began to fish. 

Harriet Holland got hers after a long 
struggle and almost, but not quite, lost 
him near the boat. Ada got another on 
the first drop of her bait. Harriet Hol- 
land lost her bait on a snag and came 
hack for rebaiting, fairly dancing with 
impatient excitement, but still not even 
rocking the boat. Two more for her, 
and one for Ada, rewarded a hot and 
brisk twenty minutes. And then there 
was a lull. Nothing else seemed to be 
drifting down the current. They mopped 
their faces and settled their hats and 
wiped their hands on their knickers and 
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gazed proudly at the shining backs in 
the pail, while the captain cut more raw 
fish. Neither noticed at all that in the 
twenty minutes of breathless concentra- 
tion upon fishing they had hailed each 
other as “Ada” and “Harriet.” 

Then Harriet swung her rod again, 
plopped the bait neatly in a new hole 
upstream, reeled in slightly, and held the 
pose. <Ada’s hook was being baited. 
There was a jerk, a splash, an angry ex- 
clamation from Harriet, and a sharp 
crack. There was her rod, broken in 
her hand, the fine bamboo split neatly. 

“Oh, I say,” she said ruefully, “look 
what I’ve done! I’d no idea—I’m horri- 
bly sorry! I just——” 

But suddenly Ada put out her hand 
and pointed. The captain pointed, also. 
Harriet Holland stared. There, under 
a root end, lay and rippled idly the very 
grandfather of all mangrove snappers. 
To her excited gaze he looked two feet 
long. The surface was clear above him. 
Her wrists yearned for just the right 
flick and twist. 

“Cricky, what a stunner!” 

And then Ada Jeremy, with one sim- 
ple gesture, accomplished what all the 
lion hunters of the world, babbling vain 
adulations, could not have done for their 
celebrity. Into the empty hand of Har- 
riet Holland, looking as little as possible 
like the popular idea of a celebrity, but 
more like an agonized fishwife with her 
blood up, Ada Jeremy pressed her own 
rod, with the bait snugly on the hook. 

“Hurry up and get him,” she whis- 
pered. She and the captain both sat 
down cautiously, quivering to the event. 

It was a great fight. Standing alone 
in the stern, her hat on the back of her 
head, her face fixed and dripping, she 
made a perfect cast, and the bait dropped, 
as she knew it must, like a bit of leaf 
just above the grandfather’s idle nose. 
But he was none of your impetuous 
younger generation, craving excitement 
and rising immediately to any tasty 
shadow above. For a long moment or 
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two he suffered it, rippling his fins. They 
could see him as clearly as if he had been 
etched, against a sunny patch of sand. 
When he began to rise he rose slowly, 
with majesty and with deportment. Ada 
gasped a little. The white fleck of bait 
was just there, at the end of his nose. 
He tolerated it. Then nonchalantly he 
withdrew a space, seemed to consider 
questions of state, to demonstrate that 
his was no mundane spirit. In pursuing 
a thread of fish philsophy, he flecked his 
lunch carelessly with his tail. After all, 
he had been advised to diet. One must 
have one’s head clear for grave matters 
of state. Shall a gentleman be thinking 
always of his stomach? On the other 
hand, he reflected, fanning sand with his 
starboard fin and swinging his nose back 
again with implacable lanquor, there was 
one’s duty to one’s public. One’s health 
is not a matter of mere personal impor- 
tance, and if one does not eat—— 

There was a rush, a swirl. Almost 
you could hear his jaws snap. And then 
the reel screamed and the tight line 
darted upstream and jigged in circles 
and angles and straight rushes all over 
the surface of the open water. 

“You’ve got him, you’ve got him!” 
Ada whispered. 

Harriet’s face was granite, her arm 
like iron. Slowly she reeled in, feeling 
him heavy and resistant. Then he broke 
and ran with it again, this time among 
thick tangle. The iron hand was on him 
ever there, and slowly, slowly, inch by 
cautious inch, she edged him around a , 
broken branch, through a litter of float- 
ing weeds, out from behind a trail- 
ing branch, and out again into the 
current. For one last moment he hung 
there and pulled. She waited. He 
floated nearer. And then he shook it, as 
if a small, fierce puppy had been worry- 
ing the bait. up and down. back and 
forth. darting in lessening arcs at the 
end of the line, but alwavs nearer, always 
closer to the shadow of the boat. 
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Roman to the last. In a reverent silence 
the captain slipped the net under him 
and he came out, flipping wild drops over 
all of them, while they shouted his death 
rites. 

Harriet reached out a long wet hand 
to Ada, hopping perilously in the bow. 
They shook hands over the captain’s bent 
head, gazed frankly and fully into each 
other’s eyes. 

“Girl, you’re a wonder,” said Harriet 
Holland and meant every word of it. 
“T wouldn’t have missed that for a fiver.” 

“Glory!” Ada returned to her. “I’m 
glad I was here to see.” 

On the cozy after deck of the March 
Hare, where the chef had set the lunch- 
eon table and where Harriet Holland 
had learned for the first time how de- 
licious broiled mangrove snapper can be, 
they lay back in their wicker chairs and 
recited antiphonally the fact that life 
was good. They had washed their faces 
and combed their hair and put quantities 
of soothing powder on their burned 
noses. They had eaten with the appetites 
of young boys, and now their cigarettes 
sent up equal smoke wreaths as they lay 
back, infinitely relaxing, savoring the 
breeze. There was that between them 
which is to be purchased by no letters of 
introduction, the silence of companion- 
ship which comes only from the subtle 
chemistry of personality. Harriet Hol- 
land slowly remembered that only this 
morning she had set out, determined to 
analyze this friend of her youth for the 
purposes of fiction. Fiction at this mo- 
ment was very far away. When they 
spoke, which was not often, it was with 
the lazy accent of a sure and perfect un- 
derstanding. There are some poor idiots 
in this world who claim that it is impos- 
sible for womefi to have such friendships 
as men have. For crimes of that sort 
mere idiccy is no excuse. 

“When you came up this morning,” 
Ada said suddenly, putting both feet on 
the rail, “I was in a perfectly rotten 
mood.” 
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“You’ve been that way. for days,” 
Harriet remarked matter-of-factly. 
“Uh-huh!” Ada did not seem to be 
surprised. She was silent for a minute. 
Harriet glanced around to see if any 
of the crew were in sight. 
“T’ve a bit of a confession to make. 
When I came on you this morning I was 
convinced you were going off with Mr. 


March. You know the cesspool that a 
novelist’s mind is. I’d been awfully in- 
terested in you, and so I interfered 


where it wasn’t any of my business, 
partly because I hated to see you make 
any mistake like that, and partly, and 
chiefly, because I wanted to see what 
made you go, like the inside of a clock. 
I really do apologize now, but I can’t be 
sorry I came.” 

Ada sat up, threw a cushion at her 
distinguished guest, and tipped her head 
back with a shout of full-lunged laugh- 
ter. She laughed until the tears came. 
Then she hopped up on the rail, facing 
her celebrity, and smiled down into her 
astonished face. 

“Oh,” she said, “do forgive me for 
yelling, but that’s too precious of you! 
Did you truly think I was eloping with 
Peter? Would you have minded?” 

Harriet Holland nodded thoughtfully. 

“Not with reason, I suppose,” she said. 
“As a matter of fact, if you were to 
take me back and go off with him, I 
wouldn’t say anything. Without being 
sentimental at all, I think you and I, 
chiefly by not saying a word, have 
achieved one of those valuable things 
they call a friendship, so, of course, it 
wouldn’t make any difference to me what 
you did. But I’d hate to see you doing 
it in the mood in which you’ve been in 
the last few days. What are you howl- 
ing for, you young fiend of the pit?” 

Ada Jeremy sobered suddenly, leaned 
over, and patted Harriet Holland’s 
shoulder with an affectionate hand. 

“Woman, you’re great. I’m for you. 
But listen. You and everybody else, 
who have been guessing about me the 
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last few days, have been absolutely 
wrong about what’s been the matter. It 
wasn’t Peter. He’s a dear, of course. 
But it’s Theodore.” 

“Theodore?” said Harriet. 

“My husband.” 

“But, my dear—oh, dear, I do dislike 
domestic infelicities so. What 
done ?” 

Ada gurgled: ; 

“He hasn’t done a thing. It’s just that 
he’s away.” 

“My dear child, you don’t mean that, 
in this modern age of emancipation, 
you “i 

“M-hm. Isn’t it silly? I couldn’t ever 
explain it to any one. But when he’s 
away—it was some stupid business in 
New York—I’m simply lost. It’s just 
as if he were the flagpole and I the flag. 
You see, we’re always working together, 
summers and falls, and winters I play. 
As long as I know he’s in the house, or 
where I can put my hand on him, I can 
be perfectly wild and enjoy:it. I sup- 
pose I’ve a dreadful reputation. I dance, 
and dash around in other men’s cars, and 
—yves, of course, I flirt. But I don’t 
neck. Theodore understands perfectly 
that I’m just being silly, like a lamb get- 
ting the kinks out of its legs. But the 
minute he goes away, my dear—you 
saw. I get simply impossible. It’s as if, 
inside me, I am lost and frightened and 
it shows up as temper. Nowadays, a 
woman of my type simply cannot show 
that she’s afraid. So I fume and mope 
and snap at people. I can’t stand any 
men. The other day I was dreadful to 
poor old Peter. I suggested this trip.” 

“You—you did?” 

“M-hm. And I hadn’t the slightest 
idea of letting him come. I didn’t want 
him. I wanted his boat. I told him to 
go down to Cocolobo, and maybe I'd 
come down in the March Hare and pick 
him up there. And just as T was start- 
ing I thought of vou, and it occurred to 
me that you’d be the only person I could 
tolerate on a cruise. I was just wonder- 
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ing if I dared drive over and ask you, 
and I looked up and there you were.” 

“No, you’re making that up.” 

“No, I’m not, truly. 1 know it sounds 
fantastic. Think of poor old Peter, bit- 
ing his nails over at Cocolobo. And then 
when I saw you, I knew you’d jump at 
the chance.” 

“Why, you imp?” 

“Well, you see, you looked so sort of 
—well—hunted.” 

30th women grinned, long, cheerful, 
understanding grins. Harriet Holland 
drew a long breath. 

“Cheers!” she murmured drowsily. 
“Why the deuce don’t you complete 
your dirty work and ask me to stay at 
vour house until Theodore gets back? 
If you swear at me, I'll swear at you. 
And you can act as frightened as you 
please.” 

“Darned if I don’t,” said Ada Jeremy. 

So that is the reason why, on the day 
which Mrs. George Atchison Knox and 
Mrs. Morgan Brownson had both set for 
the day of the final conquest of the aloof 
and terrible Harriet Holland, that lady 
was lying on a chaise longue in Ada 
Jeremy’s vine-draped patio, taking a nap, 
I regret to state, with her mouth open. 

Ada, again her social self in apricot 
organdie, spoke from the doorway. 

“Wake up, vou terrible person,” she 
“Don’t you know you have upset 
every precedent in Miami Beach? Here 
are Mrs. Knox and Mrs. Brownson sim- 


said. 


ply tearing each other’s throats because 
vou haven’t been at your hotel, because 
you can’t be reached by any one, and, 
worst of all, you have been 
pleased to take cover with the, at this 
moment, most disliked woman on the 
beach. Meaning me. Don’t you think 
vou'd better relent and let me ask Mrs. 
George Atchison Knox and Mrs. Mor- 
gan Brownson in for tea?” 

Harriet Holland, a lioness safe in her 
own stronghold, yawned and blinked. 

“Who,” she asked deliberately, “who 
in blazes are they?” 
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RS. GALBRAITH, coming 
jauntily upstairs in her riding 


habit, glanced up at a with- 
drawing foot on the top step, and saw 
her husband’s valet standing aside to 
let her pass. Jarvis was quite worthy 
the pleasant smile she gave him, being 
without question the most impeccable 
servant in a house where all the servants 
6eemed without flaw. And that he was 
anything more than a perfect valet had 
occurred to nobody who knew him in 
that capacity, except Mrs. Galbraith, 
who had, as it were, an irrepressible 
instinct to regard all human creatures 
in a friendly way. Thus it was that she 
had lately become apprised of Jarvis’ 
anxiety about his wife. Nobody else 
would have thought of a valet’s having a 
wife. 

It had happened on an evening when 
Galbraith came home even later than he 
usually did, to dress. She had gone to 
the door of his room, a delectable fig- 
ure in peach-colored velvet, and Jarvis 
had shown her that he had everything 
in readiness to equip his employer in 
record time to sustain her evening mag- 
nificence. Jarvis thought her the most 
beautiful of women; he was, also, to 
think her the kindest. For as she gave 
an approving look at the detail of his 
preparations she also bestowed thought 
upon him and his rather careworn face. 
Sensitive as is genuine kindness, she 
saw that his expression was not merely 
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the stoic look of pessimism prescribed 
for perfect valets, but that there was 
underneath some sadness. 

“Nothing wrong, Jarvis?” she asked 
quietly. 

“Thank you, madame.” He put a 
brush straight on the dresser and gave 
a little cough. 

Mrs. Galbraith came slowly further 
into the room, and stood looking very 
intently at him. Presently she sat down 
in a high-backed chair that seemed ex- 
pressly designed to set off her queen- 
liness. She did this as if to make her 
remark seem casual. 

“You're married, aren't you, Jarvis?” 

The valet flushed. 

“Yes, madame.” 

He seemed to regard her in some 
astonishment. To no one but an inured 
valet, accustomed to being thought a 
parentless and childless isolation in na- 
ture, could her remark have seemed un- 
canny to the point of clairvoyance. 
Having completely broken through his 
shell with this first attack, she very 
gently got the whole story from him 
with a few delicate questions. His wife 
was ill. The doctor had spoken of Ari- 
zona. If she went at once, the little spot 
in the lung would heal. 

Thora Galbraith disposed of his heart- 
ache then and there, but not with a mere 
banal gift of money. Jarvis was not 
the most highly paid valet in Manhat- 
tan to be unable to send his wife away 
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for her health. It was the great dis- 
tance, and the loneliness, and the dread 
of uncongenial strangers to live with, 
that had undermined his wife’s courage. 
Her sister could not afford to go with 
her. Mrs. Galbraith settled that, to be 
sure, but she also knew where to send 
them—to friends of hers who were 
pleasureably and profitably running a 
ranch in New Mexico. In the briefest 
space of time she arranged the whole 
matter with a kindness that was never 
condescending, and an attention to detail 
that Jarvis, the perfect valet, could best 
appreciate. 

Now, as she passed him near the stair- 
head, she asked: 
“Your wife 

Jarvis ?” 

Jarvis was at heart a gentleman and 
not abject, but his adoration of this 
lovely lady was profound. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Galbraith; yes.” 

“That’s well,” she said. “Mr. Gal- 
braith has gone?” 

“He has just left, madame.” 

“Did he leave any message ?” 

“No, madame.” 

Mrs. Galbraith, with a little sigh, 
looked at the door of her husband’s 
dressing room, and turned away, going 
on down the corridor to her own apart- 
ments. Jarvis looked after her musingly. 
There were many tags and bits of con- 
jecture and knowledge that Jarvis had 
braided into a suspicion that all was 
not well in this great house that out- 
wardly ran so smoothly and so bril- 
liantly. Even with the efficient maneu- 
vers of the twelve servants, it was a 
hurrying life, full of guests, engage- 
ments, and rushings to and fro, and 
Jarvis was bold enough to wonder if it 
were not an unsatisfactory sort of ex- 
istence. 

Mrs. Galbraith gave a great many 
dinners and dances and entertainments 
of one sort and another, partly because 
her social position demanded it, espe- 
cially with a débutante sister-in-law liv- 
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ing with her, and partly because it was 
the natural expression of her generous 
nature to be hospitable. And Mr, Gal- 
braith’s routine was one series of will 
dashes from his office to his home and 
back, and oftentimes a week went by 
without his having a word alone with 
his wife. He was a young, handsome, 
vigorous figure, never apparently fa- 
tigued by his everlasting hurry, and 
the technique which he and Jarvis had 
perfected of getting him into and out of 
a bath, and into his evening clothes, 
was rather like that of a fireman report- 
ing an alarm. He seemed fond of his 
wife, without time to tell her so. And 
Jarvis did not need to see wistful long- 
ing in Mrs. Galbraith’s eyes when she 
glanced at her husband's door, to know 
that she loved him dearly. You could 
hear it in the tone of her voice when 
And yet-—— 

Jarvis was no gossip, even in the 
housekeeper’s' room, where he and the 
butler took their meals, the other serv- 
ants eating above and below the salt in 
the servants’ hall. It secret 
that Mrs. Galbraith overtaxed her 
strength in this whirlwind life, and every 
now and then was forced to spend an 
evening or more. abed with headache. 
But he had never divulged the fact that, 
on these occasions, Mr. Galbraith re- 
mained away from home. 

Jarvis had been scrupulously bred to 
mind his own business. Yet he was, as 
Mrs. Galbraith had appreciated, quite a 
human being, and his allegiance had been 
knit to her most passionately by the 
quality of her kindness which did not 
demean. Like any other man, Jarvis 
found dignity in working for money, 
but in his position he was not infre- 
quently tipped, a proceeding that cut 
him off from other gentlemen. So that 
Mrs. Galbraith’s treatment of him had 
gone deeper than she could have 
guessed. 

Not that Jarvis was in any way above 
his place. As a matter of fact, he 
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was no 
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enjoyed his work, took a modest pride 
in it, and felt that his lines had been 
cast in very pleasant places. He in- 
finitely preferred his vicarious elegance 
and luxury, to the independence of a 
grubby home on a clerk’s salary. He 
felt that, since necessity commanded a 
certain restriction of his happiness, he 
preferred that it be a bodily and actual 
imprisonment that kept him from living 
with his wife, rather than a mental and 
spiritual divorce originating in miser- 
able surroundings and the jangled nerves 
of meager living. She had continued 
to live with her mother, where he was 
ever welcome, and made much more of 
than if he had been more of a habit 
than a celebration. 

It was a pleasure to wait upon Mr. 
Galbraith. He rose fresh as paint in the 
mornings, and came home at night on 
the run to shed his clothes with the 
rapidity of a lightning-change artist. He 
yapped in his cold shower, and blew 
about cheerfully in the bathroom, while 
Jarvis prepared a cocktail. Then he shot 
out droll words of encouragement as his 
clothes went slap and clap upon him, 
assaulted his head with two grim brushes 
while Jarvis dodged about trying to tie 
his white bow, caught up his belong- 
ings and money to ram into his pockets, 
and with a gay “Under the wire, Jar- 
vis!” would be gone, leaving Jarvis in 
a pleasant glow of breathless accom- 
plishment. 

Now, it was not easy to look upon 
this delightful young man with any but 
the most affectionate eyes. - Nor had 
Jarvis done anything but regard him 
with devoted attachment until these 
qualms of suspicion overtook him. He 
remembered, as he looked back upon the 
incidents of Galbraith’s defection, that 
there was a certain embarrassment in the 
man’s look when, after his absences, he 
returned to his proper place. There had 
been a touch of bluff uneasiness about 
him, which vaguely puzzled Jarvis. Was 
he so much of a boy that he thought 
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it would be anything in the nature of a 
revelation to a man of Jarvis’ age to 
see a man play fast and loose with love 
and life? Withal, there was that touch 
of brazenness about the way he carried 
it off, but that was, perhaps, only to 
cover his discomfort under the fact that 
he could naturally make no suggestion 
of explanation to a servant. 

“Everything balmy, Jarvis?” he had 
lightly inquired. 

“Quite, sir. With the exception, of 
course, of Mrs. Galbraith’s illness.” 
Jarvis let no shade of reproach tinge his 
correct voice. (But the remark seemed 
to increase the other’s oddity of man- 
ner. 

“She’s better,” he said. 
sertion or question? 

“She has kept her room, sir.” 

“Has she, by Jove!” Mr. Galbraith 
bit his lip and glanced uncertainly out of 
the window. “Just step down and ask 
her maid if I can see her.” 

Jarvis went down the corridor, but 
the maid was not in her place in a chair 
outside the door, and he did not like 
to knock. He so reported to Mr. Gal- 
braith, who seemed satisfied. 

There were times when Jarvis was 
inclined to think he had been oversus- 
picious, had done his employer an injus- 
tice. But the stark fact stood out, 
that every now and then, when his wife 
was isolated with one of her severe 
nervous headaches, Mr. Galbraith re- 
mained away from his home at a time 
when he would not be missed. For Mrs. 
Galbraith was prescribed utter quiet at 
such times, and not even her husband 
nor her devoted young sister-in-law 
went to her rooms even to inquire how 
she fared. Her personal maid, a mid- 
dle-aged woman who had been her nurse, 
sat outside her door in a sunny embra- 
sure, sewing or reading, and guarded the 
invalid’s rest. She was a sweet-faced 
woman of pleasant rotundity, whose 
thwarted maternal instincts expended 
themselves in adoration of her mistress, 
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and whose sentimental heart had been 
preserved through spinsterhood by her 
indulgence in romantic fiction. Jarvis 
presumed that with this amiable dragon 
Mr. Galbraith held communication, 
probably by telephone, for his returns to 
domesticity, if such a name could be 
given to the society-ridden life in that 
household, were accurately coincident 
with Mrs. Galbraith’s resumption of her 
active and multifarious engagements. 

Jarvis tried to put it out of his mind 
by assuring himself that it was none 
of his business, and, not unnaturally, 
failed to do it. In fact, being more or 
less at a loose end with his wife away, 
he thought about it far more than he 
would have, had she been about to di- 
vert his attention, and if her absence 
were not the outcome of that very kind- 
ness of Mrs. Galbraith, that had so en- 
shrined her in his humble devotion. The 
more he admired the mistress, the easier 
it should have been to hate a master 
who could so cavalierly neglect her. But 
Jarvis did not want to hate him, and 
used to din at himself the extremely 
vague substance of his knowledge of 
anything to Galbraith’s disparagement. 
“You don’t know anything,” became at 
last “I wish I knew,” and from that 
to “I will know” was a long but in- 
evitable step. Jarvis was tempted 
against his own nature to play the spy. 

It was several weeks before his chance 
came. The winter season drawing to an 
end before Lent should begin, was hav- 
ing a last fling of gayety. Every hour of 
every day, and the better part of the 
hours of the night, were as diligently 
packed with activity as if these insatiate 
people were accomplishing something 
better than mere exhaustion. 

“Mrs. Galbraith will be down with 
one of her headaches; you'll see,” 
prophesied Mrs. Devenagh, the house- 
keeper, as the three of them sat one 
evening at dinner. And Jarvis had 
flushed miserably, thinking of what he 
had unworthily planned to do. 
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Word going about the household a 
few days later that Mrs. Galbraith’s 
maid, Beulah, was on guard duty again 
in the corridor, Jarvis silenced his con- 
science and set about sleuthing. He was 
not practiced in the art, and could think 
of no other way than to endure a tedious 
time of watching in and about the cor- 
ridor and entrance of the great Madison 
Avenue building where Galbraith had 
his handsome offices. He could hang 
about, careful to keep from observation 
of the elevator men and starter, until 
his man appeared and then discreetly 
follow him. If he went home, Jarvis 
could be on duty five minutes later. It 
was utterly foreign to his nature, it was 
a contemptible thing to be doing, but he 
was driven by a sort of vicarious jeal- 
ousy. He felt that he must know. As 
he went downtown, he took himself to 
task for the last time. What was it 
going to do for him, supposing that he 
found his suspicions to be well-founded ? 
He had not the remotest intention of 
ever making his discovery known to any 
one, not even to his own wife. There 
was nothing to be gained. Why should 
he put himself to this dangerous incon- 
venience—dangerous because he was an 
amateur shadow liable to commit some 
bungling error, which might mean dis- 
covery. He had no answers to these 
questions. 

He grew faint-hearted more than once 
from sheer boredom, during the time 
he waited. There was a cigar store 
near by where he bought cigarettes, and 
loitered a-while, and he familiarized him- 
self to satiety with the contents of a 
sporting-goods window, and even man- 
aged to read an afternoon paper as he 
leaned against a retired pilaster. The 
time dragged miserably, but finally 


passed, as time does, and he saw Mr. 
Galbraith come out alone from the portal 
of the building and walk briskly away. 

And, of course, the moment he did so, 
Jarvis turned on his heel and went quite 
as rapidly in the opposite direction, feel- 
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ing that he could not too quickly put 
distance between himself and the des- 
picable thing he had set out to do. He 
rode home on the top of a bus, won- 
dering if there was one man in all the 
streaming hundreds he overlooked from 
that eminence who had as much occasion 
as he to feel ashamed of himself. He set 
himself some extra tasks of valeting, 
though his habitual perfection made 
these hard to find. And he laid out Mr. 
Galbraith’s evening clothes even more 
meticulously than usual. But Mr. Gal- 
braith did not come home. 

Jarvis’ state of mind for some time 
after this was one which made it diffi- 
cult to maintain the correct expression 
of one to whom life is a matter of the 
utmost indifference. The fact, that he 
had proved himself unable to carry 
through his underhanded investigation, 
did not in the least mitigate his resent- 
ful curiosity. He went through daily 
a series of mental attitudes that had not 
the beneficent effect supposed to result 
from consistent exercise of the mind. 
His daily dozen ranged from giving it 
up to taking it on again, and from lift- 
ing himself by the bootstraps out of any 
interest in the matter to finding him- 
self back in it, up to the ears. 

But Jarvis had, after all, little ex- 
perience with the tricks of fortune, hav- 
ing lived in a simple program of recur- 
rent duties, and‘ did not know that 
there was nothing surprising about his 
stumbling over the very matter he 
thought he had turned his back upon. 
Having given up any remote intention 
of finding out whither John Jay Gal- 
braith betook himself on his absences 
from home, it was for him on a “Thurs- 
day out” to see that gentleman just 
ahead of him, on-a quiet, spacious street 
of fashionable apartment houses, turn 
in at one iron-grilled door held open by 
a liveried guard, who touched his hat 
with all the manner of acquaintance. 
It was undoubtedly deplorable, but Jar- 
vis instinctively put out both hands to 


catch the toss of chance. He walked 
forward and came to a stand before the 
door man, 

“That wasn’t Major Coleman, was 
it?” he asked. To the accompaniment 
of the slow shake of the man’s head, he 
added: “I wasn’t sure. Haven't seen 
him since the big fuss.” 

“That was Mr. Galbraith—got an 
apartment here. Comes over now and 
then from Boston. You're right about 
his having been a major, though. They 
keep the look of it, some of them. You 
went over, I suppose?” 

Jarvis remained a few moments, talk- 
ing of the old days of the war. Then 
he lighted a cigarette, offered one to the 
door man who could not accept, and 
walked on. He had a fancy that this 
was a most extraordinary coincidence, 
but that aspect of the question gave 
way to the graver issue. And he was 
sincerely unhappy. Much as he had 
longed to know the truth of this enigma, 
he wished now with all his heart he 
had never found the answer. Nothing 
exactly was bliss in his existence, but 
ignorance had been, he saw, preferable. 

He was very quiet that night at din- 
ner in the housekeeper’s room. 


To any one unaccustomed to the tire- 
lessness of this social set, the Lenten 
season would have seemed confusingly 
like carnival. Except that the family 
went more unfailingly to church, which 
only increased their Sunday activities, 
there was no alteration of the endless 
program. Jarvis continued his diurnal 
game of catch-as-catch-can with his em- 
ployer, and could find none but the one 
great flaw in him. And, even for that, 
he could almost find a shadow of ex- 
cuse at times. It was natural for a man 
to want something more in his life than 
this continuous circus, though, to be 
sure, he played his own part there en- 
thusiastically. He hurtled through the 
days like a “strong man rejoicing to 
run a race.” 
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One evening toward Easter when, meant quite simply: “Tell me where I 
well knowing that Beulah was at her can find him.” 


post outside the closed door of Mrs. 
Galbraith’s apartments, Jarvis went 
about his preparations for the evening 
performance of his “two a day.” He did 
so with a despondency born of convic- 
tion that no Mr. Galbraith would come 
home to dress, and that he could put the 
whole kit away again, unused. At a 
knock, he crossed the room and opened 
the door with a queasy feeling that it 
might be a message from the sick room. 
But it was a moment of far greater im- 
port than he feared. His eyes, fearing 
to envisage Beulah, encountered the 
calm stolidity of George, the house man. 

“Mr. Galbraith?” 

“Not come in,” said Jarvis. 

George took this with some uncer- 
tainty. 

“There’s a chap here to see him.” 

“What sort of chap?” 

“Waits-in-the-foyer sort,” said George 
succinctly. “What’ll I tell him?” 

Jarvis hesitated. The man might 
offer to wait, and well he knew the use- 
lessness of that. The presence of an 
unsatisfied caller in the foyer would 
serve to call every one’s attention to the 
master’s absence, an emphasis that Jar- 
vis’ loyalty must prevent. 

“T’ll go down and see him,” he said at 
last. 

“Good egg,” assented George genially, 
and went his way. 

Jarvis went down to discourage any 
hopeful waiting. But the man in the 
foyer was not one to be dealt with in 
any offhand evasions. He was a well- 
dressed fellow with an exceedingly ex- 
ecutive, not to say peremptory, manner. 

“Mr. Galbraith is not in. I am his 
valet. If there is any message——” 

“Will he be in? It’s important. Very 
important.” 

“Not, I think, until very late.” 

“You don’t know where I could 
reach hinv?” The tone of this was in 
direct opposition to its wording. It 


“I’m sorry,” said Jarvis. 

“No, look here,” said the importu- 
nate one, “this is important. I’m Mr. 
Gregg’s secretary.” He made a motion 
with a large envelope he held, on which 
Jarvis caught the blue rectangle of a 
special delivery stamp. ‘Most impor- 
tant matter has just come up. Mr. Gal- 
braith must these at once. He's 
dining out somewhere? Club?” He 
made it very clear that he was prepared 
to interrupt any dinner party by calling 
anywhere for the wanted man. “Mr. 
Gregg—Mr. Galbraith himself—would 
never forgive me if I failed to get these 
papers to him to-night.” 

Jarvis felt himself the prisoner of a 
horrible dilemma. If only he did not 
know where Mr. Galbraith was fairly 
certain to be! A vision of that iron- 
grilled entrance with the liveried door 
man swam before his eyes. 

“Ask some one. 
engagement book. Give me 
places where he does go. 
A 
aside. 

Jarvis looked miserably at the en- 
velope containing this disastrous neces- 
sity. 

“You couldn't leave it? 
row?” he said faintly. 

“To-morrow won't do,” said the go- 
getter. “Don’t waste time, please. There 
probably was never anything else in this 
life as important to Mr. Galbraith, as 
that he should get this information at 
once.” 

“But moaned Jarvis inaudibly. 

Quite suddenly the other gave an odd 
jerk of his head, cast one sweep of a 
look up the great staircase and round 
him, and stepped close to Jarvis. 

“If you do know where he is,” he said, 
in a low, quick voice, “you’re doing him 
a poor turn. Ah! You see!” Poor 


see 


Get a shot at his 
a list of 
I'll cover them 
There was no turning the man 


To-mor- 





Jarvis had been unable to hide the very 
palpable hit. 


“Now, look here! If ! 
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understand you, can I trust you to take 
this to him at once?” He snapped the 
thick envelope under Jarvis’ 
“You're a sound man, aren’t you? You 
wouldn’t be John Jay’s valet, if you 
weren't. You think you can’t do this, 
but you can. He'll thank you. I give 
you Morgan Gregg’s word of honor.” 

Jarvis looked into the pit he had dug 
for himself, with the sickness of despair. 
He put out his hand and took the papers 
unwillingly. 

“Quicker than quick,” said the other, 
wasting no time on thanks. “Tell him 
Mr. Gregg is on his way down to our 
offices; he can reach him by telephone 
in half an hour.” 

At the house with the grill, a 
stranger evening door man passed him 
in quite tranquilly. Jarvis, in a nervous 
tremble, represented himself as a mes- 
senger who could not be delayed. He 
was shot upward in a bronze elevator 


nose. 


iron 


from the marble rotunda, and let out 
of the cage at the ninth floor. With 


his heart one aching lump of ice, he 
struck the little knocker on the door in- 
dicated to him, and waited. The eleva- 
tor plunged downward and left him 
alone with his anguish. 

He could 
heart 


stroke of his 
he were suf- 
focating under water, but through it he 
could also hear Mr. Galbraith’s voice 
on the other side of the door saying: 
“Probably the florist, at last.” As the 
door opened he caught his breath back 
of a bitten lip, and crushed his soft 
hat in his fist until the felt 
like bread beneath his nails. 
out the letter wordlessly. 
Mr. Galbraith was not quite dressed 
for dinner. He had one hand still upon 
his black tie, and above the black of 
his goodly length of limb a stalwart ex- 
white shirt 


hear every 


in his ears, as if 


gave way 


He held 


panse of faced the poor 
wretch who could’ not lift his eyes 
higher. In this attitude they both stood, 
frozen. 

“Jarvis,” said Mr. Galbraith, in a 
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dreadful voice like scissors cutting silk, 
“what does this mean?” 

The painful lump in the man’s throat 
had to be swallowed before he could 
reply. Mr. Galbraith put out one steel 
hand about his arm, drew him inside, 
and closed the door noiselessly. 

“Mr. Gregg’s secretary, sir,” said Jar- 
vis then in a despairing murmur, “came 
just now with this. He said, sir, it was 
the most important thing in your life 
that you should get this information at 
once. He said, sir, Mr. Gregg had gone 
down to his office, and you could reach 
him by telephone in half an hour.” 

John Jay Galbraith’s eyes were stab- 
bing blue blades into his man’s face. 

“And how do you come here?” he 
said, in the same voice that seemed to 
slice its way through the air. 

“Mr. Galbraith, sir,” said Jarvis; he 
leaned against the door weakly, and his 
eyes came slowly upward until they 
locked on that look of his master’s, “I 
saw you come in here one day by the 
merest chance. I won't say I hadn’t 
wondered. I even thought of following 
you once, but I didn’t. I couldn’t help 
wondering, knowing you must be some- 
where, sir, could I, being your valet, 
sir? The door man said you had an 
apartment here. I—I know, sir. It 
is not forgivable.” 

“Quite,” said Mr. Galbraith. In the 
short shrift of silence, a woman’s voice 
at a little distance began unconcernedly 
to hum a little bit of melody. The 
stony face of John Jay Galbraith grew 
slowly a difficult red, as his eyes 
changed, mercifully, from their piercing 
glare to a more inward look. He took 
two steps backward, and closed the door 
behind him. 

“Go!” he said. 

“Thank you, sir.” Jarvis 
droopingly to find the knob. 

“No!” said Galbraith suddenly. “This 
will not do. Wait.” He stood a mo- 
ment, looking at the man. Then the en- 
velope in his hand seemed for the first 


turned 
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time to come to his notice. He looked 
at it, impatiently drew out the inner 
pages, and glanced at them. 

Jarvis, standing on one foot, seem- 
ingly crushed against the door, waited, 
dully staring before him into a pretty 
room. The place was very lovely, he 
thought, and, in spite of his own weary 
sadness, he could feel how peaceful and 
quiet it all seemed. Between his lips 
he drew in his breath like a sick creature, 
remembering how he had thought it was 
no wonder a man should want more in 
his life than that circus existence in 
the great house at home. There was a 
Welsh dresser against the wall facing 
him, a fine old oaken thing with silvery 
pewter against the bright wheels of peas- 
ant plates. A rare tavern table, set for 
two, was in the middle of the room with 
candles waiting to be lit. There was a 
mellow quietude about the place. Anda 
homely, good smell of the warmth of 
baking biscuits and the rich fragrance of 
coffee. 

“Well,” said Galbraith’s voice slowly, 
“it must be said for you that you could 
have avoided this by pretending not to 
know.” 

“He said, sir, that it was important 
that you should get the information,” 
repeated Jarvis wearily. 

“IT see,” said the other. 
it is. It’s damned important. 
so are other things.” 

“Yes, sir. I couldn’t, sir—you see, I 
couldn’t undertake to decide.” 

“IT do see,” said Galbraith, again. 
‘What I mean is, Jarvis, that it took 
some courage, I dare say, to serve me to- 
night ?” 

“Th-thank you, sir.” He seemed in- 
capable of movement, though he lifted 
his eyes to Galbraith’s fleetingly, as~if 
to ask for his dismissal. It did not do 
in this world, it emphatically did not 
do, if one wanted to get through un- 
scathed, to let one’s self care so much. 
It did not do to be a poor fool, ab- 
jectly adoring a high, sweet lady, 


“Well, so 
3ut—but 
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through whom one’s faithfulness could 
be made a sorry pain. His one, short, 
upward look took in the accursed charm 
of that straight-standing figure from 
whom now—it was inevitable—his ways 
were to be parted. If he was only at 
liberty to grope his way out, without 
waiting to hear the actual words that 
should end his service! 

3ut Mr. Galbraith said nothing, stand- 
ing with one hand stroking the back of 
his head, the letters in his other hand. 
He was regarding Jarvis with a look 
that would take some _ interpreting. 
There was a confusion in it, of irrita- 
tion and kindness, of indecision and em- 
barrassment. Then suddenly the strok- 
ing hand came down, and fell on Jar- 
vis’ sagging shoulder. 

“Look here, Jarvis. Look up! 

The miserable eyes came slowly up to 
meet his look, this very odd look. 

“Why, Jarvis—bless my soul!” he 
said softly. Well, there was nothing 
Jarvis could hold back from his own 
look in that searching moment—not his 
devotion nor his misery, nor, last and 
most poignant, his humble reproach. 

“Why, Jarvis,” said Galbraith, again, 
“this will not do at all.” His hand tight- 
ened a little, but it was very kindly. 
“You think—you think this js all very 
odd, I dare say.” 

“No, sit,” said Jarvis humbly. 

“No?” Galbraith seemed faintly 
astonished. “What, then? You think 
you understand it?” 

Jarvis’ eyes looked into the room be- 
yond, and Galbraith’s followed them. 

“You can understand a-man’s want- 
ing—this ?”” 

“Yes, sir.” He paused a long time, 
but his heart fairly dragged the word 
out of him: “Only “ 

“Only ?” 


” 





“Well, sir,” said Jarvis in a quiver- 
ing whisper, “she has been very good to 
me. 

The tightened hand upon his shoulder 
pressed again. There was a long silence, 


” 
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The hand lifted, and then gave him a 
couple of uncertain pats. 

“Well,” said Galbraith slowly, “what 
must be, must be. I understand about 
to-night. We—we are not parting, Jar- 
vis, you understand? The rest must be 


forgiven. To-night you have done very 
well. It—I fancy it took some doing.” 


“Thank you, sir,” said Jarvis, and 
wondered why the pain in his heart did 
not lift. “Shall I go now, sir?” 

“In just a moment,” said Galbraith; 
“in just a moment. You'll keep my se- 
cret, Jarvis?” 


Wait a mcment here.” He turned and, 
opening the door he had closed behind 
him, went down a little hallway, whence 
came the smell of coffee and the sound 
of a woman singing in content. 

Jarvis waited the moment, and the 
moment after. And several moments. 
There was a movement in the hall and, 
without lifting his eyes, he knew there 
was a woman coming toward him. He 
could see her silver slippers and the 
edge of her frock, and that over it there 
hung.a gay chintz apron of serviceable 
dimensions. 








These things all came to 
a pause in the doorway. And then, after 
a silence, a well-loved voice said quietly : 


“Well, Jarvis, your wife writes you 
1 


_. 
“Stout lad!” 
once more. 


The hand touched him 
“I rather hate to part with 


it to you, Jarvis. It’s kept me going. good news, I hope, and often?” 
DPBDIECEE 


Tue birds of the Zoo had to deiend their reputation for warbling when a 
Russian coloratura soprano recently sang to them. When she reached high C 
the birds started to sing, too, and who can judge who was the winner in the 
contest ? 

DPPH 


A GRAVE danger threatens antique paintings in the steam-heated air of Amer- 
ican galleries, but still graver is the disintegration of modern paintings due to 
poor paints and canvases which artists unwittingly buy. In the old days the 
painter was forced to mix his own colors, and the early traditions dictated lasting 
pigments with a resulting longer life. 


BPRAIVESCE 


WovuLp you measure your brain capacity? Then look at your feet. “Small 
feet are a sign of intelligence in women,” says an expert, but he does not com- 
mit himself on the reverse theory. He adds: “For thousands of vears men have 
*“dmired women with small feet until to-day dainty pedal extremities are a sec- 
mdary sex characteristic. a mark of charm, refinement, and intelligence.” 


To grasp all the subtleties of the personality of President Coolidge before at- 
tempting to paint his portrait, Howard Chandler Christy lived for four weeks 
with the President’s family in the White House. The completed portrait, in 
accordance with unwritten law, will not be hung until the expiration of the Presi- 
dent’s term of office. It will then take its place in the great hall to the right of 
the entrance, facing the portrait of his immediate predecessor across the hall. 
Though there is no fund provided for the purpose, portraits of many of the first 
ladies hang also in the White House, through generous gifts. Mrs. Coolidge’s 
portrait, painted by Mr. Christy, will be added to this group. 











S Hoytie 
glittering folds of her ball gown, 
and gave a little kicking twist to 


Emden adjusted the 


its train before she sat down on the 
cushioned lounge, Hugh Tarleton’s 
black eyes sparkled with appreciation of 
her carefully groomed blond beauty. 

“Out under the African stars beside 
my camp fire, I’ve thought of you in 
just such settings as this!” he exclaimed, 
his voice low and tender. “And you 
know, don’t you, that I’ve come back 
now to take you away with me?” His 
eyes rested on the bracelet of marvelous 
design in emeralds, diamonds, and sap- 
phires that he had given her months be- 
fore to symbolize his hope of the future. 

Hoytie, aware of what was passing in 
his mind, said nothing until he looked 
up, to meet her softly whimsical smile. 
She chanted, faintly mocking because 
she would not be serious: 

‘Behold a faithful woman, O my 
lord!” Her blue eyes slanted provok- 
ingly at him. “But you preferred the 
other mistress of your heart—your 
desert. You know I’m not a child of 
nature, Hughie, and adventure couldn't 
tempt me very far from hot-and-cold 
running water.” 

“IT suppose I shouldn’t keep forget- 
ting that you've seen the world from the 
deck of John Emden’s yacht.” He 
looked stonily before him, jealous even 
of a dead man’s claims. 

Impulsively Hoytie reached for his 
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hand, to raise it against her cheek and 
draw it gently along until her lips 
touched the cool skin. 

“Oh, Hugh!” The strange little 
murmured sigh was quite unlike her. 

“If one could only be sure of you, 
Hoytie!” he answered, without respond- 
ing to her gesture of affection. “But it 
would take a more clever person than I 
am to understand.” 

Hoytie dropped his hand. 

“It’s a big party to-night, isn’t it? 
3ut I’m getting tired of looking at all 
these bun dusters.” A tall girl, with 
dark, fluffy hair that seemed’ electrically 
eager to escape the flowered bandeau 
about her head, came dancing past them. 
“There’s my débutante godchild now, 
hopping around with one of ’em.” A 
shade less flippant, she said: “Have 
you talked to Marie to-night, Hugh? 
You ought to, you know. It'll make 
you realize how you're aging, my boy! 
For Marie Dalrymple is about six leaps 
ahead of the procession, I’m proud to 
state.” 

“Is she staying with you while her 
father’s in Europe?” asked Hugh. “It’s 
like seeing Cynthia’s ghost to-night, 
she’s so much like her mother.” 

“T wish she were with me for the 
winter. But one of the female rela- 
tions has come down from Great Bar- 
rington to keep house for her. You 


know ‘grandma, the demon chaperon.’ 
Only Marie’s performances are away 

















over her head. So I’ve been keeping a 
sort of weather eye on her.” 

Out in the floor in front of them just 
then a young man as tall as Marie, but 
fair of coloring as she was dark, cut 
in with swaggering assurance. The 
swift transition from her politely de- 
tached manner to a definitely familiar 
interest in the new partner was as un- 
mistakable as the sagging of her lithe 
body in his waiting arms. 

“Little idiot!” Hoytie’s tone ex- 
pressed her consternation as her eyes 
met Hugh’s. “Were we like that when 
we were young?” They smiled invol- 
untarily, even while she commanded 
hastily: “Chase out there on the floor 
and take Marie away from him, will 
you, Hugh? Bring her right to me. 
I’ve got something I want to tell her.” 

It took some minutes for Hugh to 
locate the girl and claim her, but pres- 
ently she was smiling down at Hoytie. 

“Your young man said you wanted 
to see me, Hoytie,” she declared gayly. 
“I knew you had something to do with 
it: he’d never have cut in on me, other- 
wise. Topping party, wot?” 

“Yes; but you look as though you 
were having a ripping time,” announced 
Hoytie. “Which is why I’m going to 
take you in hand. In the privacy of the 
‘budwer’ we’re going to fix the tulle on 
your skirt.” 

On the pretense of arranging the 
gown, Hoytie remarked casually: 

“Would you be taking a little tip 
from your old godmother, Marie?” 

Something in her voice made the girl 
look around at the yellow head bent to 
its task, though she only said care- 
lessly : 

“Go ahead! What have the dowagers 
been telling you about me now? The 
old mousers!” she finished impudently, 
beneath her breath. 

“The mousers haven’t said a word, 
you lucky little rascal. But that’s just 
it! They certainly will. if that sandy- 
haired Sanderson boy cuts in on you 
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many more times of an evening. You 
like him pretty well, I should say, from 
the way you act when he heaves in 
sight.” 

A little burst of laughter from Marie. 

“He’s one of my best friends. He’s 
a peach, especially because he doesn’t 
think a girl ought to be kept wrapped in 
cotton wool all the time and never let 
ow to do the things and go the places 
boys can.. That’s why I like him.” 

“Maybe,” said Hoytie doubtfully, 
smoothing the last fold of tulle. “But 
he’s quite a little older than you are, 
dear. And I have an idea that, if he 
goes around encouraging you debbies to 
cut out like your brothers when this is 
only your first season, he can't really 
think very much of you. Why don’t you 
let him ride for a while? You couldn’t 
see the grand arrogance of his manner 
toward you when he cut in this last time. 
My heavens! If any man took such an 
air with me, I’d tell him a thing or two.” 

Again Marie laughed. 

“Well, you needn’t worry about God- 
frey! But you’re good, Hoytie, doing 
the chaperon stunt. What’s the matter? 
Does your conscience hurt? Has your 
young man been making love to you 
again? You talk about me and God- 
frey! That long-lost explorer beau of 
yours has certainly been knocked for 
a row of war canoes. You ought to see 
him look at you!” 

“Oh, is that so?” Hoytie hoped she 
was not blushing. “Well, don’t you for- 
get what I’m telling you,” she insisted, 
as they went back to where Hugh was 
waiting. 

Marie was soon out on the floor with 
another partner, and before Hugh could 
take Hoytie, some one else had asked 
her to dance. Although her eyes flashed 
a message to him as she went past, it 
was not until she had circled the ball- 
room that the affectionate annoyance of 
her gaze drove him to action, not two 
minutes before the saxaphones stopped 
blaring their barbarous music. 
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“Well, old slow coach, what about 
it?” inquired Hoytie, facing him, her 
voice brittle and sweet and clear through 
the stormy applause of the young danc- 
ing men. 

Hugh propelled her toward the edge 
of the floor. 

“We're going to talk,” he declared. 
“I can’t stand this racket.” The music 
had begun again; dancing couples were 
moving against them as he spoke. They 
left the ballroom to find a quiet corner. 
Unconsciously Hugh’s hand closed 
gently over Hoytie’s arm as they sat 
down on a secluded little marble bench 
draped with brocaded velvet, not far 
from a door opening onto one of the 
wide verandas. , 

“You haven't worn this, dear heart, 
without telling me something,” mur- 
mured Hugh, feeling the bracelet be- 
neath this fingers. 

Softly Hoytie laughed, though she 
answered : 

“After all these years, Hughie, I’m 
glad to find you able to read a woman's 
heart.” 

“But you're always so aloof, Hoytie. 
There is something so crystalline about 
your manner that my poor tongue grows 
hard and brittle, too.” 

“Ah, but you should realize that this 
unemotional mask one must wear so 
constantly doesn’t mirror what lies be- 
neath.” She could hear the deep in- 
drawing of his breath that made his 
voice just a little unsteady when he 
spoke again. 

“Oh, Hoytie! You wouldn’t need a 
mask where I could take you—away 
from all this dwarfishness of soul. I 
swear you wouldn’t grow tired of me 
out there!” He was about to plead again 
for her acceptance. 

But the recognized tones of Marie’s 
voice had come to Hoytie’s ears, to 
drown out whatever Hugh was saying. 
At the same instant she saw Marie and 
the nefarious Godfrey Sanderson just 
inside the door, the boy leaning against 


the wall so that only his broad back was 
visible to Hoytie. 

“You've been to the Club Montespan, 
haven't you, Godfrey? So you could 
take me just as well as not. They say it 
gets awfully nice and wild along about 
this hour in the morning. I’m dying 
to go.” 

“Certainly, I'll take you there. And 
we'll stop around at Archie the boot- 
legger’s on the way. Jerry Moore 
swiped my flask just now.” 

“But you aren't going to take any 
one else along, are you? I don’t want 
a whole crowd trailing with us.” 

As Godfrey unlimbered himself, and 
they were about to move away, Hoytie 
got up suddenly. 

“Come along, Hugh!” 

The music of a tango had started as 
she caught up with the youngsters. 

“Wait a minute, you two!” she called 
in a high-pitched voice. ‘‘When are we 
going in to supper? I'm getting as 
hungry as a shark.” 

“Well, don’t wait for us, then! You 
go along with Hugh, because I’m not a 
bit hungry.” Marie was urging God- 
frey to dance with the pressure of her 
arm against his. 

3ut a subtle suggestion was in Hoytie 
Emden’s blue eves as she said: 

“This music gets into my blood. 
Doesn't it yours, Godfrey?” She drew 
the young man nearer. “Dance it with 
me, Godfrey! You do this better than 
any one else I know.” 

Speechless, the older man and the 
voung girl were left gazing after their 
gliding figures—Marie to look on in 
angry disappointment ; Hugh, bewildered 
and hurt. 

Hoytie had summoned all her wiles to 
be fascinating. 

“This is heavenly. 
night.” 

“One usually likes to do what one 
does well!” 

“You mustn’t feel in duty bound to 
flatter me, my dear boy.” 


I could dance all 


a 














“Au contraire! It’s not flattery; and 
you know it. I’ve danced many times 
at a little restaurant where I’d like to 
take you sometime, where the Argen- 
tines tango day and night.” 

“No, really! Well, why don’t you 
take me there now? We could get in 
one or two dances and be back before 
this party is over! I think that would 
be fun.” 

Secretly elated, Godfrey was thinking 
how much more exciting it would be to 
trail around with a widow of Hoytie 
Emden’s charm, who knew her way 
about, than to be dragging a half-baked 
débutante from one dump to another. 
Still, he liked the little Marie. 


One day a couple of weeks later 
Marie and a youthful cavalier were 
having luncheon when Hoytie came into 
the same restaurant with Godfrey. 
Hoytie, all in black with a touch of tail- 
less ermine on gown and hat, looked the 
last word in smart fashion, and her 
escort, conscious of her as he always 
was, seemed to have grown inches taller. 
Marie felt furiously juvenile as they 
stopped at her table. 

“Hello, Tommie,” said Hoytie cor- 
dially to the youth who had risen to 
greet her. “You know Mr. Sanderson? 
‘ Marie, darling, when are you coming in 
to see me? It’s been weeks since I’ve 
talked to you. Can’t you stop in for 
tea to-morrow ?” 

“Awfully sorry, Hoytie, but I have 
an engagement,” answered Marie coldly. 
“Beside, I understand that you're al- 
ways occupied at teatime.” The gray 
eyes met Godfrey’s rebelliously. The 
red lips curled. 

Hoytie laughed negligently. 

“Oh, you mean Godfrey?” Her eyes 
turned toward him for a single posses- 
sive moment. “Why, surely you 
wouldn’t mind, even if he did happen to 
be there, too? Would you?” 

; “Oh, no, indeed! Certainly not!” 
5 The girl’s sarcasm was almost funny. 
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“T had a mistaken idea that you wanted 
to talk to me, that was all.” 

Without a word, Hoytie looked intent- 
ly at Marie, an ache in her hert for her 
evident distress. When she and Sander- 
son had said good-by and passed on, 
Marie sat staring before her until she 
heard Tommie say: 

“Heavens, but that Sanderson is a 
pompous ass! I shouldn’t think Mrs. 
Emden could see him for dust.” 

“Don’t talk to me about Hoytie,” 
cried Marie in a tense voice that made 
her friend open his eyes wider. “You 
know what she did? Warned me 
against going with Godfrey, because she 
didn’t approve of having him take me 
to the Montespan and places like that. 
She said she wanted to protect me. But 
the very first night she told me, she 
vamped him away from me and went 
off to dance at some Argentine place. 
Women like that make me sick. I just 
wish the whole world knew Hoytie Em- 
den the way I do. They wouldn’t think 
she was so wonderful, then.” 

“What do you care, Marie?” consoled 
Tommie. “That Sanderson isn’t such 
great shakes. He gives me a pain in 
the neck, myself.” 


Late that night Hoytie sat alone in 
her dressing room, rubbing face cream 
into her cheeks and talking to herself 
in the mirror. 

“Tf Hughie gets miffed and packs up 
again for one of the poles, I'll kill God- 
frey and chase after Hugh,” she pro- 
nounced, The blue eyes snapped their 
intention. “He's so difficult to bring up 
to the sticking point, because he’s so 
perishingly sensitive. I’ve shown Hugh 
a million times, if I’ve shown him once, 
that he can go right ahead and take 
what he wants. But no! He’s either 
plain dumb, or he’s mad.” 

Hoytie’s fingers dove into the glass 
jar and transferred a white smear to 
her forehead. Her yellow hair, drawn 
back about her face, lent impressive 
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sweetness with this austere arrange- 
ment. 

“No! He’s crawled into his shell! 
If there’s the least possible chanee that 
some one else wants something he 
fancies, he withdraws gracefully with- 
out a word, Just because I haven’t been 
at home the last three times he’s called, 
he’ll probably decide that I’m bored by 
his company. He's heard every one 
talking about Godfrey and me, of 
course, so he’s positive that I have sud- 
denly discovered a passion for Godfrey, 
and he’s mad’! Yes, he’s probably 
heard what our banker friend Gould 
said about Godfrey’s shaky finances, 
and thinks I ought to be warned that 
Godfrey’s a he-gold-digger. As if I 
don’t know what I’m doing!” 

Round and round went the deft 
fingers soothingly, smoothing wrinkles 
just as her thoughts sought to erase 
trouble from her spirit. 

“What’s the use?” exclaimed Hoytie, 
rising. “I’m about fed up. Each man 
for himself, from now on, and the devil 
take the hindmost.” 

Finally Godfrey set about paying his 
accumulated social debts to Mrs. Emden 
with the conventional invitation for din- 
ner at Pierre’s, a theater, and supper 
after that. Affairs had gone rapidly 
from their first escapade. People stop- 
ping in for a word or two with Hoytie 
late in the afternoon were almost cer- 
tain to find a tall man with blue eyes 
and light hair crouched before. the fire- 
place toasting thin slices of bread on a 
long silver fork with the assurance of a 
house intimate. 

“Just ring for some more hot water, 
will you, Sandy?’’ Hoytie would sug- 
gest. With an ardent glance at his 
hostess, he would prop the toasting fork 
at a safe distance from the blaze and 
rise to obey, displaying a_ perfect 
knowledge of the buzzer system of the 
apartment by finding the proper pearl 
disk without the least hesitation or de- 
lay. 
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Also, he had adopted familiarly the 
use of her real name, Persis. 

“*Persis,’ short for ‘persistent,’”’ he 
would jeer. “You were well labeled, 
my dear.” 

“I should say libeled, more tike,” 
Hoytie would retort. “Sandy, you're 
awfully funny.” 

But, whilst he may have been amus- 
ing, Godfrey had other intentions, now 
that Hoytie’s interest was apparently 
undisguised. He had long since con- 
cluded that Hoytie’s money and her 
style more than offset Marie Dalrymple’s 
position and youth. Godfrey, who was 
twenty-nine, even went so far as to 
speculate in his own mind on the pos- 
sible chances of marrying Hoytie. He 
could certainly use some of her money. 
Flowers every day for her, with various 
frivolous little presents, dinners, theater 
parties, liquor, losings at bridge, mah 
jong, and poker, and sundry other 
things, had piled expenses far beyond his 
income. He was disgusted with him- 
self for appearing to have lost his head 
completely, when he knew all the time 
that this was, perhaps, the most deliber- 
ate action of his life—his playing up to 
Hoytie Emden. 

The inevitable had happened, of 
course; in time gossipy tongues had 
linked their names. Godfrey had his 
first taste of Town Chatter’s type of 
publicity, which frightened him into ob- 
jecting vainly within the hearing of 
some people at one of Hoytie’s supper 
parties. 

“Oh, shut up, Sandy!” Hoytie had 
cried impatiently. “Don’t whimper 
about a little thing like that! Capitalize 
it, man. Don’t you realize that you're 
being advertised? I know dozens of 
people who would pay a fortune to get 
their names in those sacred columns of 
putrid inanity, no matter what was said 
about them.” 

Godfrey had never dreamed of reap- 
ing the whirlwind in this way, but his 
debts had become too heavy for him to 
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drop out of Hoytie’s social game. He 
cursed the day he had ever allowed him- 
self to be flattered into jockeying for a 
reputation as a man about town. There 
was nothing for him now but to see 
this thing through. 

He went on with his plans. Insistent 
collectors were beginning to call him, 
until the harassed Godfrey could think 
only of raising a loan or of marrying 
Hoytie, to keep her money and his debts 
all in the family. He decided on giving 
a little dinner in his apartment, where 
he would propose to Hoytie after they 
were cozily seated before the hearth 
fire. 

“Certainly, I'll come to dinner, 
Sandy,” agreed Hoytie. “But aren’t 
you fearfully afraid of your reputa- 
tion?” 

“There’s a difference between just any 
married woman and you, Hoytie,” he 
answered meaningly. 

Hoytie was furious to have an in- 
vitation the next day from Hugh, who 
stopped in for tea. Fortunately she was 
alone, dressed in a silk Chinese jacket 
and trousers Hugh had brought heft 
once upon a time. 

“I’m so glad to see you, Hugh, dear,” 
she said. “Come here and tell me what 


you've been doing with yourself. I’ve 
missed you.” 
Hoytie was radiantly happy. The 


very tone of her little sitting room with 
its paneled walls and old French fur- 
niture seemed to change when Hugh 
was there. He was so big and whole- 
some and suggestive of vigorous out-of- 
door things. 

“I shall never be really happy until | 
watch you hunting big game,” observed 
Hoytie, one hand clasped in his as he 
sat down beside her on the brocaded 
couch. “It seems that all you ever have 
to do is go out and take what you want, 
even if you have to kill to get it.” 

Hugh’s black eyes’ gazed off into 
space. 

“I’ve been tempted to do that since 
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I’ve been back in New York,” he an- 
nounced with a certain mild forceful- 
ness. 

A nervous little giggle from Hoytie 
made him look toward her. 

“I was just thinking of something I 
said to myself a day or two ago,” she ex- 
plained. “Do you recognize this coat 
and trou?” 

But his mind did not go directly back 
to the thing he was tempted to kill, as 
Hoytie had hoped. Instead, he surveyed 
her costume of delicate blue, patterned 
in woven birds and flowers, with touches 
of fine embroidery. Hugh stared up at 
Hoytie’s porcelain coloring above the 
severely straight collar of the jacket. 

“That was part of a trousseau.” His 
tone was reminiscent. “A copy of a_ 
suit I saw in a big silk store in Shang- 
hai. A mandarin whom I knew had 
ordered the original made for his 
daughter. How did you happen to be 
wearing it this afternoon?” he. de- 
manded abruptly. ‘You weren’t ex- 
pecting me? Was it——” He stopped 
his brusque question, but his tone was 
full of jealous concern. 

“I wasn’t expecting any one, Hugh. 
I have never worn this when any one 
was coming.” 

But her gentle answer seemed to un- 
nerve him. He bent forward, elbows 
on his knees, pounding one fist into the 
open palm of his hand. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“Will you have dinner with me Thurs- 
day evening?” The explosive quality 
of his voice and the possible irrelevance 
of the invitation were amusing, though 
neither Hoytie nor Hugh was at all 
aware of their incongruity. Both of 
them knew what smoldered beneath the 
surface. 

“I'd love to,” she said, a little breath- 
lessly, dimly haunted by something else 
which had been arranged for that same 
time. 

With her acceptance, Hugh lost his 
preoccupation. He made no effort to 
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to develop; perhaps it was, rather, this 
rage with herself that now wrenched her 
free of his arms. 

There was a moment of involuntary 
truce. Then the bell of the apartment 
tang shrilly. Nine o’clock, thought 
Hoytie thankfully. She turned toward 
the door. 

Godfrey sprang in front of her. 

“Oh, no!” he cautioned. ‘We'll just 
wait and let them ring again. There’s 
no hurry!” 

But the first disgust had gone from 
Hoytie’s manner. With perfect com- 
posure she went toward a small French 
mirror beside the door. The glossy 
brightness of her waving hair was 
touched into place, her gown smoothed. 
Within the glass she met Godfrey’s 
speculative gaze. 

“You may as well answer the door, 
first as last,” she directed, facing around 
toward him. “It’s Grant. He had 
orders to come for me at nine o'clock. 
He knows I’m here, and he’ll not go 
away until he finds me, if he has to see 
the building superintendent.” 

Godfrey sneered insolently. 

“T’ve heard, at times, of such devotion 
on the part of a chauffeur.” Before 
Hoytie could reply he bowed obsequi- 
ously, and went to silence the sharp 
ringing. 


On the way to meet Hugh at the 
theater Hoytie sat against the cushions 
of her motor with lips firmly com- 
pressed. What a common, dreadful 
thing had happened to her! Oh, God- 
frey Sanderson should be made to pay 
for his lack of judgment—the kindest 
thing one could call it! She was not 
Hoytie Emden for nothing! She had 
paid a high price to disentangle Marie 
from him! And, as far as she herself 
was concerned, fairness obliged her to 
allow that she had given him some cause 
for this outburst. With a determined 
sigh, Hoytie leaned forward as the car 
drew up before the rectangle of brightly 


lighted sidewalk at the theater’s en- 
trance. There was Hugh, waiting, re- 
sponsive to her every mood, yet with his 
own emotions carefully in hand. 

“It’s just near the end of the first act,” 
Hugh informed her. 

They waited until the entr’acte to take 
their seats. Hoytie had slipped her 
cloak from her shoulders; half uncon- 
sciously she pushed her right hand along 
the left forearm to settle her bracelet 
more securely, when a sickening realiza- 
tion swept over her, feeling the arm 
smooth and bare. The bracelet was 
gone! 

Had it come unclasped in the motor? 
Caught in the folds of her wrap? 
Dropped to the floor in the theater? 
How could she discover without telling 
Hugh? Then she remembered the be- 
ginning of Godfrey's frenzy; he had 
risen from his knees, an impetuous hand 
seizing her arm. Lightly her fingers 
felt again above her wrist. Yes, there 
were still indentations in the flesh. Now 
she recalled the swift pressure of his 
grasp. Of all people in the world, to 
have Godfrey in possession of the brace- 
let-—Hugh’s gift—after everything that 
had occurred that night, and after the 
talk of the past weeks! 

Desperately Hoytie hoped that Hugh 
would not notice. Feverishly she tried 
to hold his attention. But her compan- 
ion had become oddly silent; for he had 
already missed the bracelet. Now he 
was waiting; instinctively he shrank 
from questioning her; if she did not 
speak of the bracelet, he would not. 
Nor, throughout the evening, could he 
find it in him to put to Hoytie the ques- 
tion for which this meeting had been 
planned. 

Instead, he had a perverse wish to 
warn Hoytie of the well-known facts 
about Sanderson’s financial affairs. He 
wanted to see for himself if mention 
of it would sting her to a quick defense 
of this man whom gossip assured him 
was now seriously his rival. 
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“T didn’t realize Gould was such a 
friend of Sanderson, as well as being a 
friend of yours!” he exclaimed. “I 
heard to-day at the directors’ meeting 
that he had endorsed Sanderson’s per- 
sonal note for a considerable sum, sev- 
eral thousand dollars, and was feeling 
pretty blue about it, since he’s heard all 
these rumors. They say that the young 
gentleman is riding for a fall.”’ 

Hoytie turned to Hugh with quick 
anger. 

“How should I know anything about 
Godfrey’s business? I’m not his 
banker.” She made no reference to his 
remarks about Gould’s friendship for 
her. The faint gleam of triumph in her 
eyes disquieted Hugh more than he 
cared to admit. Their evening came to 
a chilling and early close. 

As soon as she reached home Hoytie 
telephoned Grant, who had been dis- 
missed at the theater, to ask whether he 
would search the car at once for her 
bracelet. 

It was not to be found. 

Early the next morning Hoytie tele- 
phoned to Godfrey Sanderson. 

“I’m exceedingly sorry to trouble 
you, Mr. Sanderson,” she began crisply ; 
“but I find that a bracelet I value highly 
for its associations must have been lost 
in your apartment last evening. I was 
wearing it when I came to dinner, but 
when I reached the theater it was gone. 
I am wondering*if you would be good 
enough to tell me if it has been found?” 

For several seconds there was silence. 
Godfrey was reveling in this situation 
which had thrown Hoytie Emden back 
upon his mercy. 

“Ah, yes! Your bracelet! Yes, I 
found it here after you had left.” The 
gloating note in his announcement made 
Hoytie writhe. “A charming bit of 
jewelry.” 

“It’s not a piece that I ever let out of 
my keeping,” continued Hoytie. “May 
I send my chauffeur around for it at 
once, so long as I have already disturbed 
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you? All this is most unfortunate, but 
it is imperative that I should have the 
bracelet to-day.” 

“Indeed?” came the cool impudence 
of his reply. “Well, I think, Mrs. Em- 
den, that you and I will have to make a 
compact.” 

“I certainly can’t see why we should!” 
This with Hoytie’s famous arrogance. 

Godfrey, settled comfortably with his 
dressing gown wrapped about him, 
chuckled softly at the sweetness of his 
revenge. 

“T only suggest,” he offered suavely, 
“that, perhaps, you will withdraw your 
objection to my friendship with Marie 
Dalrymple.” He waited a few seconds, 
but there was no reply. “It would be 
delightful of you to invite Marie and me 
to tea—say to-morrow. By so doing, 
you would, in a most gracious fashion, 
give your tacit approval to our engage- 
ment.” 

Hoytie gasped. Godfrey Sanderson 
dictating terms to Persis Hoyt Emden! 

“And, in return,” the voice continued, 
“T will be glad to see that your bracelet 
reaches you safely by dinner time to- 
morrow.” 

A long moment of silence, then the 
assumed fury of her answer. 

“T think you’re taking a very unfair 
advantage, Mr. Sanderson. Is there no 
other way in which this thing might be 
arranged?” 

“T’m afraid not, Mrs. Emden.” 

Another pause. Mentally he could 
see her, white faced, in debate. 

“Well!” Reluctantly she seemed to 
give her consent. “I shall telephone 
Marie. And expect you both at five to- 
morrow.” 


Francis Gould rose from the desk in 
his private office at the First National 
Bank to greet his early morning caller. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure, 
Hoytie! What can I do for you to- 
day?” 


“I’m here on a very peculiar errand,” 
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she said directly, taking a chair beside 
his mahogany desk, “You’re on God- 
frey Sanderson's note for a fairly large 
amount, I understand.” 

“Yes, I am—worse luck,” the banker 
interpolated grimly. 

“Well, I’m a little harbinger of joy 
this morning, my dear Francis. While 
I am not Godfrey’s godmother, nor yet 
my brother’s keeper, I happen to know 
that he is in funds just now. And, if 
you want your money, and if Godfrey 
is sufficiently urged—in other words, if 
you put the bee on him—he’s in a posi- 
tion to pay to-day, handsomely.” 

“That is good news,” agreed Gould 
cheerfully. “I'll do it, right enough. 
But how do you get wise to all this, dear 
lady ?” 

“Oh, never you mind! That’s my 
little secret.” She put her envelope 
purse on the desk top with a gesture, as 
if she were laying her cards on the table. 
“But there’s a string to my information! 
I want you to promise that you'll let me 
buy in whatever Godfrey Sanderson 
offers in payment, without putting it on 
your books first. And that you'll give 
me a receipt to show the transaction. 
You get in touch with him right away, 
and I'll be back after luncheon to give 
you your money in exchange for his— 
collateral.” She rattled on to him, out- 
lining her plan, mentally forcing Gould 
to acquiescence. “If there are any 
profits, I'll let you in on them.” Hoytie’s 
calm blue eyes hid the fury that raged 
in her heart. 

“I think we'd better put you on our 
board,” the banker commented smilingly. 
“You’re a great little Napoleon of 
finance, if you ask me.” 

“Well, do you agree to do what I’ve 
asked ?”” she persisted. 

“Have I any choice?” he replied with 
ponderous gallantry. “The wish of a 
beautiful lady is ever my command.” 

Hoytie vanished almost as quickly as 
she had appeared, leaving him to call 
Sanderson. 


On the way to Hoytie’s that after- 
noon, Godfrey again took occasion, as 
he. had hastened to do the evening be- 
fore, to impress upon Marie his clever- 
ness in having brought the imperious 
Mrs. Emden to his way of thinking. 

“She’s been crazy about me; we both 
know that,” he observed complacently. 
“She’s been determined to cut you out, 
because she wouldn’t believe that I 
really cared for you. But she’s gotten 
herself into a fine jam.” 

“A jam? I can’t imagine Hoytie get- 
ting into a mess. What’s she done?” 

Godfrey tapped his stick on the floor 
of their taxi. 

“Well, you know that emerald-and- 
sapphire bracelet she wears?” 

Marie’s eyes widened. 

“The one Hugh Tarleton gave her, 
you mean ?” 

“Yes! Well, she left that in my 
apartment the other evening, and she’s 
wild for fear Tarleton will find out 
about it.” 

“Have you still got the bracelet?” 
asked the admiring, incredulous Marie. 

“Sure! I’m keeping it until she prom- 
ises to stop interfering in our affairs.” 
He took Marie’s hand in his. “You 
weren't trusting me very much, were 
you, little girl? You didn’t know that 
my only reason for paying so much at- 
tention to her was the hope of finding 
some way to get her in check. She 
needs a man to teach her to mind her 
own business once in a while. You'll see 
how meek*she’ll be when we arrive!” 

While Godfrey was depositing his hat 
and stick in the hall, Marie went into the 
drawing-room, curious to see this Hoytie 
he had described. 

“Good afternoon, dear!” From a 
low armchair near the window, Hoytie 
reached out a hand in greeting as non- 


chalant and friendly as ever. Fingers 


of the other hand were still closed in a 
book she had been reading. 

“Hello, Hoytie! 
like your dress.” 


How are you? I 
. Marie was deter- 























mined to bridge the gap of the weeks as 
lightly and quickly as she could. 

Hoytie surveyed her black velvet 
gown, chosen for its long-sleeved sim- 
plicity. 

“Yes, I like it,” she agreed, with a 
crooked little smile. 

On the instant Marie saw the frosty 
chill of displeasure cloud the blue eyes 
she knew sd well. Godfrey was ap- 
proaching, ready to bow over her hand. 

“Good afternoon,” she said shortly. 
She waved Marie toward a chair op- 
posite hers, ignoring Godfrey com- 
pletely. The hand she had not extended 
was ostentatiously folded in her lap. 

“Won't you have a cigarette, Marie?” 
Hoytie picked up a little box from the 
table beside her. “I think you like 
these ?”’ 

From time to time in the next fifteen 
minutes, Godfrey attempted to break 
into the conversation, from which he 
was as cleverly excluded by Hoytie’s 
persistent refusal to heed his presence. 
Marie was frankly puzzled. More than 
once Hoytie, smiling to herself, saw 
the girl look covertly at Godfrey for an 
explanation. There was a baffled ex- 
pression deepening in his eyes. 

Before tea had been brought in Hugh 
Tarleton was announced. But his ar- 
rival made no difference in Hoytie’s 
manner toward Godfrey. If anything, 
the contrast was more marked by her 
reception of Hugh. 

A little later, uncomfortable but still 
undaunted, Godfrey rose quickly as 
Hoytie moved the fragile cups on their 
silver tray. 

“Shall I give this to Marie?” He 
indicated the cup being filled. 

“Thank you; Mr. Tarleton will help 
me.” Hoytie’s eyes darted lightning at 
Godfrey. “Hugh, dear! Give this to 
our favorite godchild, will you?” 

With a defiant motion of his 
shoulders, Godfrey waited awkwardly 
beside the table. Then as Hoytie raised 
her arm to give the cup to Hugh her 
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gesture threw the long black velvet 
sleeve away from her wrist. Three 
pairs of eyes focused instantly on the 
gleaming bracelet of emeralds, sap- 
phires, and diamonds, 

Marie, unable to conceal her amazed 
contempt for a boaster, managed to con- 
vey to Godfrey in one swift glance that 
she was aware of his bluff. There 
would be no need of words to show him 
the finality of her decision. 

She put down her teacup abruptly. 
Fumbling in her beaded purse, she 
looked pathetically at MHoytie, tears 
brimming in her gray eyes. But she had 
pluck. 

“T can’t find my lip stick,”’ she choked. 
“May I go and get one of yours, 
Hoytie?” As she flashed by, Hoytie 
knew how hard the girl had been hit. 

Godfrey’s face went white with 
realization of the trap Hoytie had so 
successfully set for him. With a ner- 
vous, pompous clearing of his throat, he 
sought a way back to the old familiarity. 
“By the way, Hoytie He had 
only begun when her most honeyed 
tones interrupted. 

“Mr. Sanderson, may I remind you 
that I am Hoytie only to my friends?” 
She regarded him with frigid intensity. 
Her glance of contempt stung. 

Without hesitating further, she rose 
quickly. A step or two, and she had 
pressed the bell to summon her servant. 
Presently she and Hugh heard the clos- 
ing of the outer door. 

“Canaille!’ She dismissed the mem- 
ory with a shrug of her shoulders. 

Hugh’s eyes took her all in with a 
look of utter admiration and quaint 
amusement. He slowly shook his head. 

“You're pretty good as a chaperon, I 
must say, my dear,” he said. ‘“Never- 
theless’—and he advanced masterfully 
upon her—‘you yourself stand in real 
need of proper protection.” 

“At last, old slow coach!” she mur- 
mured, as he bent his head to meet her 
upturned, smiling face. 
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By CALVIN JOHNSTON 


"THE midnights of dancing 
With silver scud flying; 
Regattas far glancing 
Of whitecap and moon; 
The love laugh entrancing 
With violins vying— 
Capricious, romancing 
Casino, in June. 


Your lithe forms in laces 

Like ocean foam creaming, 
Your waltz-floated faces 

With gem-lighted hair— 
What naiad who races 

The green billows streaming 
Can challenge the graces 

Of Vanity Fair? 





Casino, what matter . 
At lamplighted morn, 
That rose garlands scatter 
And revels are sped? 
No sunbeam can shatter 
Our dreams unforlorn, 
Where echoes still flatter 
The dance that is dead. 


Though beauty be wan 

When the summer dance closes, 
The pleasure that’s gone 

Gleams in sleep-shadowed eyes, 
And we've toasted at dawn 

From a ruin of roses 
The night dancing on 

Under vanishing skies. 
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The Hat 


By Ethel Watts Mumford 


Author of “In Cold Blood,” “A Piece of Furniture,” etc. 





\ ERDIE’S letter was disquieting : 


Of course, old man, I couldn’t get 

married, not even to Isobel, if you 

didn’t stand up with me. So no backing and 
filling and refusing, or you'll hold up a per- 


fectly good wedding. The date is the 
twenty-first, and the place, her parents’ 
princely estate at Manlea. And the girl— 


but you’ve met Isobel. There is to be a 
grand rehearsal on the evening of the twen- 
ticth. You and the six other hardy men 
and true, who are to support my fainting 
steps to the altar, are to show up for the 
eleven forty-five train, Wednesday morning 
\ flock of the ornate Billings motors will 
meet you. After which there’s general ex- 
citement, féte champétre, dinner, rehearsal, 
et cetera. Wedding the following day, noon, 
Wednesday. Gloves and scarfs to be pro- 
vided by me. You wear a frock coat and 
your well-known grin. I know how all this 
will irk your radical soul, but you’ve got to. 
My farewell dinner is on the eighteenth. 1’ll 
give you details later. Say, Isobel is a peach. 
Just keep all these dates straight in your 


mind. Yours, FERDIE. 
P. S. You should have seen Isobel last 
night, in orchid brocade. She’s a knock- 


out! 


3ill Preston 
frowned. 


reread the letter and 
Inwardly he damned Isobel 


Billings. Why did she have to pick on 
Ferdie he mentally inquired of the 
mismanaged universe. Ferdie was too 
good a man to waste on any girl. Of 
course, he had to acknowledge she was 
a good looker, and her parents were rich 
enough to be indigestible, which was 
against them at the very outset. 

“Hang it all!” Bill Preston said aloud 
as he sat down disgustedly, and stretched 
his long, lean legs with a movement de- 
picting despondency. He'd have to do 
it, of course, he ruminated—go make a 
monkey of himself at the fool perform- 
ance. If people were such idiots as to 
get married, they ought to be decently 
ashamed of it and do it quietly, if not 
secretly. All this hubbub and conven- 
tion and red tape for a fool performance 
that, the statistics showed, didn’t even 
take in 11.6 cases out of a hundred! 

He chuckled as he wondered what the 
six-tenths case was like. Oh, well, it was 
Ferdie, and for Ferdie he was prepared 
to suffer. So he whacked his worn type- 
writer and produced a reply. 

You poor simp: All right for your flock 
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of dates, but I tell you now that you take 
an awful chance in projecting a rough neck 
like me into the midst of your point-lace- 
and-pearl shindy. The only reason that I’ve 
got a frock coat is because “Buzzer” Jenks is 
about my size, but his light trousers will be 
too tight. I will not waste money buying 
another pair. I hope to heaven I shall never 
need them again. I suppose you want me to 
wear my patent-leather shoes, too, and you 
know how they hurt. It seems to be all 
right for you, so long as you get your Isobel, 
but all you give me is a pain. I hope your 
farewell dinner is a good one. I'll need it 
to fortify me to go through with this twenty- 
first business. I always was a radical; this 
«makes me see red. 

Here’s hoping you get sick of her in a 
year. Yours, BILL, 

After the inditing of this epistle he 
felt decidedly better. This, he in- 
formed himself, by way of palliation 
and excuse, was his opportunity to gaze 
once more on the idle rich; he would 
also, doubtless, see at.close range a num- 
ber of the wives and daughters of the 
oppressors of the poor. Perhaps the 
type had changed. Not since he had 
returned from France had he allowed 
himself to be drawn into wasteful social 
activities. In fact, he could date his 
Freedom—with a capital F—from that 
day in August, 1914, when he had run 
away to Canada and gone out with the 
first. He had to acknowledge that it 
was odd, that, in spite of his human- 
itarian beliefs, he should invariably seek 
out the aristocrats for companionship, 
and for friend he had fallen upon Fer- 
dinand Pantagne Walpole. 

Somehow he was more at home with 
these than with the many brothers and 
comrades who had caught and clung to 
him at various times and places, a hang 
over, perhaps, from his pernicious 
descent from gentlemen and ladies, 

As a boy, he had attended fashionable 
weddings, where his mother had dragged 
him. There was even one shameful 
memory of himself as a page in blue 
satin, with lace ruffles at collar, wrists, 
and knees, pacing up an endless aisle be- 
side another unhappy, bedizzened boy, 


who shocked him by muttering: “Darn!” 
But that was long ago. He was, he 
thanked his stars, ignorant of the pres- 
ent-day customs and manners of the 
drones. If he disgraced the party by 
some faux pas, it would be Ferdie’s 
fault for calling upon his friendship to 
perform a ceremony so contrary to his 
well-known convictions. 

Thus shifting the blame for any future 
derelictions, he began to look forward 
to the festivities. For days after the 
advent of the summons Bill Preston was 
haunted by memories of his youthful 
gold-spoon era, when he had actually 
known and played with other gold- 
spoon infants and danced with girls be- 
fore the redoubtable master, who 
whacked time with a fan on his open 
palm. Now, of course, he knew women 
for what they were, all but a few sis- 
ters and comrades, who were earnest 
workers and martyrs to various causes. 
But, somehow, those little girls of long 
ago began to take on a _ reminiscent 
charm. They must be grown up. 
Would he recognize them, he wondered. 
Perhaps among the wedding guests there 
might be one he had swapped gold 
spoons with, 

Bill Preston saw a great deal of Fer- 
die Walpole in the days that followed, 
that rather frightened prospective Ben- 
edict taking strange comfort from his 
friend’s bitter sallies and scornful epi- 
grams concerning females generally— 
almost as if “being prepared for the 
worst gave him insurance against disap- 
pointment,” as Bill sagely expressed it. 

At the farewell dinner, which proved 
as hilarious as the most reluctant groom 
could wigh, Bill found himself the only 
rough neck. The six ushers were sleek, 
well-groomed, stiff-shirt men. They 
were also big, athletic fellows, with a 
surprising knowledge of a number of 
things. Bill forgot his convictions and 
enjoyed himself hugely. He even drank 


the bride’s health with as much energy 
as any, in spite of the fact that he hated 
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her for the theft of Ferdie’s affections, 
even more than he despised her class. 
Later in the evening he found himself 
wondering if some of the revenue he 
now devoted to the perennially depleted 
treasury of the News in Red would not 
be well invested in the Louisiana swamp 
reclamation about which Worcester 
Adams raved, or the “washing machine 
within reach of all” Wendham Wrenn 
enthused about. 

By midnight he had promised to take 
five thousand dollars’ worth of stock in 
Morty Platt’s Workmen's Motor Car 
Insurance Company, had accepted a card 
to a fashionable club, and three invita- 
tions to dinner, but he stopped a tirade 
against “Woman, Man’s Mortal. En- 
emy” only when Ferdie playfully hit him 
over the head with something hard, and 
he subsided to the floor with a dim con- 
sciousness of Homeric laughter re- 
verberating under an ancient timbered 
roof, which presently resolved itself 
into the underside of a table. 


Bill Preston awoke the following day 
to the enjoyment of a feeling of lassi- 
tude and the conviction that he had had 
a fine time. He had laughed as he had 
failed to do for a very long time; there- 
fore, something was wrong. Also he 
had an objectionably warm and cordial 
feeling for the six sleek wedding com- 
panions. He liked them; he regretted his 
repeated refusals to meet Ferdie’s 
friends before. After all, he told him- 
self, a man needed the companionship 
of men with different occupations. It 
broadened the viewpoint. 

Then he remembered the five thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of stock, and shud- 
dered. It must have been the word 


He 


workman that had lured him into it. 
sat up in bed and thumped a pillow. 
“The workmen should have cheaper 
insurance!” he exclaimed oratorically, 
and was glad he had kept out of the 
washing machine. 
He arose. 


It was late, he discovered. 
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All his regular hours had been frac- 
tured by the advent of Ferdie’s wed- 
ding. When he opened his door to take 
in the paper he found a box from Jenks, 
containing, he knew only too well, the 
frock coat and light trousers of his 
shame. He laid them upon the bed, and 
proceeded to a cold bath and a hard rub- 
down. As a rule, he left his rough, 
curling yellow hair to its own devices; 
but this morning he looked at his radi- 
ant halo with disapproval. He recalled 
looks exchanged between the sleek ones. 
Wetting his long-neglected military 
brushes, he attacked the halo and suc- 
ceeded in flattening it, but, like a golden 
thatch, it topped .his head, extending, 
like eaves, above his ears. A hair cut 
was imperative, he decided. He dressed 
quickly and acted on his decision. 

He was due at eleven at the office of 
the News in Red. Steiglitz, the editor, 
had sent for him. Doubtless a subsidy 
was needed. At the barber’s he not only 
had his hair ruthlessly trimmed, but sub- 
mitted to a hot pack and a face massage 
at the suggestion of the operator. He 
felt refreshed and contemplated his re- 
flection with pleasure. He looked de- 
cidedly more like the sleek ones. There- 
upon a number of theories confronted 
his conscience, and drove him to more 
than his usual generosity to the needs 
of Mr.-Steiglitz. So annoyed was Bill 
Preston with the mood that had come 
upon him that he took from the office 
files the most recent issue of the News 
in Red and compelled himself to read it. 
An article on the wasted lives of rich 
young men forced him to contrast its 
statements with the activities of Fer- 
die’s friends, He decided to write an 
editorial for Steiglitz that would place 
the matter in its true light. 

On his return home he found a note 
from Morty Platt, who, it seemed, would 
be awaiting Mr. Preston and his check 
at the Racquet Club. Mr. Preston tossed 
the News in Red into the waste-paper 
basket, 
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That night, however, a revulsion of 
feeling set in. He had enjoyed himself 
quite too much with Morty Platt; he 
had luxuriated in effete surroundings. 
The dinner with Adams and Morty at 
the former’s apartment had been alto- 
gether too degenerately excellent, and 
the Follies, to which they had dragged 
him, had proved indecently attractive. 
He was traveling a road, he realized, 
dangerous to his cherished convictions. 
He must put an end to i¢. He could 
not, at this late hour, refuse to attend 
the wedding, but he could steel himself 
against the lure of ornate and useless 
conventions. He could assert himself 
be the individual he had forgotten he 
was. He even regretted the cropping 
of his Samsonian locks. He would not, 
he determined, take that eleven forty-five 
train in company with the ushers. He 
would be unavoidably detained, and ar- 
rive in the afternoon, thus avoiding 
much of the prenuptial ordeal. 

Acting on this decision, he telephoned 
his excuses to the Billings. He could 
not tell what train he could take, he 
informed some one with a very English 
accent. He would obtain a hack at the 
station. A horrified voice informed him 
that one of the motors would meet every 
train until his arrival. 

He hung up angrily. Then he tried 
on Jenks’ frock coat, waistcogt, and 
trousers, and was both offended and de- 
lighted at his appearance. He looked 
smart to the last degree, his tall, straight 
figure was snappily outlined. His waist 
looked enviably small, his long legs posi- 
tively modish. He had a full-length 
view of himself in the mirror set in the 
bathroom door. He wanted to look at 
his back, but he owned no hand mirror; 
however, he managed by unscrewing the 
shaving glass. 

He divested himself of the borrowed 
plumage and packed his dog-eared suit 
case, donned his old blue serge, and con- 
sidered dinner clothes. His ancient din- 
ner coat was far too small—four years 
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of war had hardened and broadened the 
boyish, slender figure of 1914, and his 
subsequent activities had been4more or 
less muscle building. Oh, well, they’d 
have to take him as they found him. 
Was he not an individual as well as a 
best man?’ Then, in sudden panic, he 
telephoned Jenks and asked for the loan 
of his “soup and fish.” He could hear 
Jenks laugh over the telephone, and 
hated him, but, having received the as- 
surance that his friend would at once 
telephone the landlady to let Mr. Pres- 
ton in, and remove whatever he needed, 
he felt relieved. Hurrying to Jenks’ 
apartment, he took the suit case with 
him, 

He realized with surprise how many 
things his own wardrobe lacked—a shirt, 
a tie, cuff buttons, waistcoat buttons, 
shirt studs, pumps, black silk socks, a 
proper handkerchief. Bill swore as he 
packed. He felt like a thief—worse, 
he felt like a white-collar lad. He com- 
forted himself with the thought that 
this was all self-sacrifice for Ferdie, 
mere consideration for Ferdie’s feelings. 
Then, as further concession to those 
feelings, he added a loud silk dressing 
gown and a pair of velvet house slip- 
pers to the list of his borrowings. and, 
slamming on his faded felt hat, made for 
the train, 

Arrived at his destination, he was met 
by a smart chauffeur, who seized his suit 
case and conducted him to a small Eng- 
lish car, whose size was no indication 
of its cost. Mrs. Billings, it seemed, 
greatly regretted that Mr. Preston had 
been delayed. He must make himself 
at home until the party returned—a féte 
champétre at the country club, for some 
sixty guests. The latter information was 
offered by the chauffeur. Ordinarily, 
Bill would have drawn his companion 
into a discussion on the relations between 
employer and employee, but it was as 
if the clothes in his suit case uttered a 
silent protest, restraining him. He sat 


erect and silent, wondering at himself. 
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The Billings’ mansion was an impos- 
ing residence—so imposing that it awoke 
the slumbering communist in him, He 
swore softly. A second man in livery 
ran down the Sienna marble steps and 
retrieved the hand baggage, conducted 
him through the outer door into a black- 
and-white vestibule, and turned him over 
to an official who conducted him up .a 
regal staircase to the floor above, where 
a cat-footed valet met him and ushered 
him into his room, The valet whirled 
the scarred suit case to a small stand. 
Somehow, Bill Preston had not realized 
what shabby luggage he owned. He felt 
better at the thought that Jenks’ clothes 
were worthy of any valet. Jenks had a 
nice taste in dress, and a fat bank ac- 
count. 

“The key, sir? Ill unpack for you. 
Bathroom is through that door on the 
left, sir. The bell by the head of the 
bed calls me, sir.” 

Preston grunted; he did not like the 
creature’s _ servility. He obviously 
needed to be taught that he, too, was an 
individual. The man had opened the 
bag, and was busy with coat hangers. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” he said presently, 
“but your hat, sir?” 

“My hat?” said Bill Preston. “My 
hat? Why, it’s right over there on the 
bureau. What the deuce do you want 
with my hat?” 

“Oh, no, sir. I meant your top hat, 
sir, for the wedding.” 


“Top hat!” said Bill, “Oh—of 
course—top hat.” 
“Didn’t you bring it, sir? Shall I 


telephone to your man, sir, and have him 
bring it down at once?” 

Bill hesitated. Were the ushers go- 
ing to wear top hats up the aisle? Was 
the groom married in a high silk hat? 
He realized that he was hopelessly be- 
hind the times. There had sprung up a 
whole new set of conventions. This, 
probably, was one of them. A wave of 
stubbornness flooded his soul. He would 
not fall that low. Hatless, they might 
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take him or leave him. He turned to- 
ward the hall, intent on finding the gar- 
dens for a quieting stroll. The valet 
gasped faintly. 

“But your hat, Mr, Preston.” 

“Hat be blowed!” snarled Mr, Pres- 
ton,.and hurried down the hall. As he 
reached the door, the chauffeur who had 
brought him came up the steps, 

“Mr, Preston, sir, there was only one 
suit case. Did you by chance leave your 
hat box on the train? I can telephone 
to the terminal parcel room, sir.” 

“No,” said Preston, “I did not have 
a hat box!” And he walked away 
angrily. He had belittled himself to 
frock coat and fixings, also to “soup and 
fish.” That, in all conscience, was 
enough. This top-hat foolishness was 
too much. He must hold out on sorne- 
thing or cease to be an individual. These 
confounded flunkies were disgracing 
their own manhood by this pother about 
a hat. He ran down the steps only to 
be followed by the valet. 

“Mr. Preston, sir, one of the cars is 
going to the city—your hat, sir—you 
could telephone an order to your man 
to give it to Wigyam, sir.” 

Preston was mad all through. 

“I haven’t got a top hat, and I don’t 
intend to get one. What the deuce do I 
want at a wedding with a high hat?” 

“But, sir’—the valet almost wept— 
“all the ushers have top hats, sir. The 
best man must have a top hat. It 
wouldn’t do.” 

“Well, J won't,” snapped Bill Pres- 
ton. 

By this time the hat had ceased to be 
symbolic of Hymen; it had become the 
very crest of the hated conventions. He 
turned on his heel and strode off across 
the lawn. At a little distance he turned 
back and looked at the imposing struc- 
ture, and bitterly decided that it ought 
to be an orphan asylum. He observed 
what were evidently stables, and to the 
right of them a palatial garage. Perhaps 
he might find some decent, self-respect- 
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ing animals. . These servants who wept 
over top hats were too much for him, 
He made for the inclosure, a sort of 
court on which opened many stables, 
and back of which stretched a well- 
equipped training field. As he ap- 
proached his attention was attracted to 
the excited hovering of many pigeons 
over a little building adjoining the equine 
quarters. 

Every kind and variety seemed to be 
represented, including absurd white 
ones that tumbled ridiculously in mid- 
air, 

“Huh!” he said aloud, as mentally he 
accused the upstart Billings of aping the 
ancient privilege of European nobility 
in keeping a “pigeonier.” The flight 
of the birds, however, fascinated him, 
and he bent his steps in that direction. 
As he turned the corner of the dove- 
cote he beheld a very young girl in over- 
alls, who appeared to be the center of 
all the agitation. She might be fifteen 
or sixteen at most, and she was, even in 
the casual garb of labor, singularly 
pretty. She had a mop of amber-col- 
ored hair, and her eyes were black and 
shining, She was literally covered with 
pigeons, blue, white, bronze, and parti- 
colored, that flapped above her head and 
circled about her as she scattered corn. 
The simple, rura] scene soothed Bill 
Preston’s angry annoyance. 

“That’s a fine lot of pigeons,” he 
smiled. 

The girl’s: eyes brightened. She was 
quite unabashed and not in the least shy. 

“Aren't they?” she said as if his ad- 
miration pleased her. “I’ve got thirty- 
one kinds. They’ve great fun.” 

“Do you take care of: them?” he 
asked, entering the enchanted ring of 
wings. 

“Usually,” she said, as she brushed a 
swelling pouter from her shoulder. 
“Alec, one of the stable boys, helps me, 
but I don’t let him go into the nest 
rooms or the courting house. They’re 
used to me. Do you eat squab?” 
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Hastily Bill Preston assured her of 
a revulsion from squab. 

“The family will have them to eat,” 
she said ruefully. ‘‘That’s the only rea- 
son they let me keep them, but I give 
a lot away, so, after all, I save many of 
them. But this wedding was awful— 
twenty-six for to-night! Isn't that ter- 
rible? But don’t let’s talk about it. I 
suppose you're here for the blow out.” 

He nodded. 

“Yes, I’m in for it. And that crowd 
of flunkies are after me to wear a top 
hat,” he added, his grievance coming 
again to the surface. 

“That’s Cressey, I bet,” she said sym- 
pathetically, “He’s a regular nuisance. 
He was personal servant to some duke 
or other, and he tells everybody what’s 
the proper thing, and they fall for it. I 
think it’s just plain idiotic. What are 
you? One of the ushers?” 

“Best man, worse luck!” he told her. 
“And I'll not wear a top hat!” 

“TI wouldn’t either,” she agreed. 
“They all go over to the church in mo- 
tors, and you can’t wear top hats in 
church, can you?” 

“Certainly not,” he agreed warmly. 

“But that’s just a habit, too, isn’t it?” 
Her words were disconcerting. 

“A mark of respect,” he managed. 

“But, perhaps, it’s a mark of respect 
to wear one at a wedding ?” She laughed 
and her eyes twinkled at him. 

“Well, I don’t respect this wedding,” 
he added. “In fact, I’m disgusted. He’s 
too good a scout to waste on any girl.” 

“Well, I can’t say J’m sore,” said the 
damsel. “Isabel scolds me so. She’s 
always getting me punished; that is, she 
thinks she’s punishing me by getting me 
deprived of things—but it’s usually 
parties, and I hate parties.” 

“What’s your name?” Bill Preston in- 
quired. “I thought you were the gar- 
dener’s daughter or the stable keeper’s.” 

“TI wish to goodness I was,” she ex- 
claimed. “I'd have a lot better time; 


but I’m Isobel’s little sister, Artremesia 
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—get that? Isn’t it awful? Mother got 
high-faluting, and what happens? I’m 
called ‘Artie.’ That’s a deuce of a name 
for a girl, isn’t it?” 

Bill gulped at the child’s facile pro- 
fanity. 

“You see, I’m stubborn, like you are 
about the hat,’ she informed him. “I 
just simply won't prepare for college, 
and I won’t come out. I’ve told mother 
so. As soon as I’m eighteen, and of 
age, I’m going to study to be an animal 
trainer.” 

“You are?’ Bill Preston gasped. 

She looked at him, evidently reading 
his reactions. 

“Oh, I see,” she said with worldly- 
wise weariness. “You say: ‘Now, if it 
was social work, or nursing, or art’— 
but I don’t want to be an animal trainer 
because it’s going to uplift anybody, or 
me, or even the animals. I’m going to 
do it because I know I'd have a whole 
lot of fun at it and be very successful.” 

3111 Preston found himself without an 
answer tp this very frank declaration. 

“But why_aren’t you at the fete to- 
day ?”? she went on. “You weren’t pun- 
ished like me, were you? You see, I got 
in wrong, because I told Ferdie Isobel 
was just a bluff. 
that’s what.” 

“T don’t think that was just right— 
telling on her,” he remarked lamely. 

“Why not?” she came back at him. 
“Don’t you think he ought to know?” 

“Tt’s his business to find it out,” he 
said weakly. 

“Now, I ask you, what chance has he 
got with Isobel giving am imitation of 
everything he thinks she ought to be??” 

“T don’t know,” said Bill helplessly. 
“But I see one thing, you'll never de- 
ceive your best young man.” 

“Of course not!” She flushed indig- 
nantly. “I don’t believe in going around 
shoving a dummy in front of you, made 
up to please other people.” 

“You are individual—good for you!” 
he exclaimed. 


She’s lazy, is Isobel, 
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“Of course, I’m an individual; every- 
body is. Why, there’s Cressey, the valet 
—why, he’s very much an individual, 
and just what makes him an individual is 
what we don’t like. Look at that fool 
tumbler pigeon. It’s because he’s such 
a badly built boob that he can’t fly 
straight that he’s individual and costs a 
lot. Anybody can be an_ individual. 
What I want people to be is nice to have 
around.” 

Bill Preston had a sudden vision of 
Steiglitz. Then he said: 

“But do you think being stubborn 
about the animal tamer thing, for in- 
stance, is going to make you nice to have 
around ?” 

She was not offended; on the con- 
trary, she slapped her knees and roared 
with laughter. 

“You ought to know. Look at you 
and your top hat! Say, can’t you afford 
a top hat te 

“T can afford a dozen top hats,” he 
replied, with pique, “but I'll not give in 
to such tarnal foolishness.” 

“What you going to wear?” she de- 
manded, “Dress suit?” 

“At a noon wedding?” he gasped. 

“Why not? It'd give ’em a shock. 
Say, I dare you!” 

“Certainly not! This isn’t a Circus 
parade, if it is a wedding, and, besides, 
Ferdie would take on.” 

“Well,” she said gravely, “if you go 
in a frock coat and all that, I don’t see 
why you throw a hate on a hat.” 

“It’s a symbol of the whole idiotic 
proceeding,” he explained. 

“So is a frock coat,” she argued, 

“Well, you have to wear clothes, but 
you don’t have to wear a hat.” The 
defense was feeble, and he knew it. 

“You're like me,” she said calmly; 
“stubborn.” 

“Miss Artremesia,” said a disapprov- 
ing voice, “every one has arrived. It is 
time for you to dress. Mrs. Billings 
wishes you to be present at dinner.” 

“Oh!” What it was Artremesia was 
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about to say was swallowed. “Oh, all 
right. You can get my tub ready, I'll 
be there in ’alf a mo’.” 

“Dear me!” said Bill Preston in 
astonishment. “What time is it, any- 
way?” 

“Six eleven, sir,” said the tre 
voice of the English governess. 

“Jove!” said Bill in amazement. 
“Must mosey along back, too. Ferdie 
will be thinking I’ve chucked the whole 
show.” 

“Are you going to wear rompers for 
dinner to-night, or a bathing suit?” 
asked the overalled one wickedly. 

“Miss Artremesia!” said the governess 
warningly. 

“See you later,” said that unchastened 
young woman. “I’ve got to go in the 
back way. Mother won’t allow me to 
be seen in overalls. She’s thrown a hate 
on overalls.” She turned away, execut- 
ing a caper with her trousered legs that 
brought down the ire of the governess. 

The individual turned away. What 
an extraordinary girl! She had man- 
aged to make him feel disturbed. She 
had a way of storming at the eternal 
verities that almost shook them—or, 
would she say they were not eternal 
verities, but dummies? She would, un- 
doubtédly. She had capped the climax 
by putting him and Mrs, Billings in the 
same both hates on 
articles of attire. He had to acknowl- 
edge that overalls on a sub-deb was un- 
doubtedly as much a symbol to Mrs. 
Billings as top hats to him. 

When they met in the great living 
room that night for dinner he looked in 
vain for his little friend of the pigeons. 
Even the pleasure he undeniably had at 
seeing the six sleek ones again, and in 


class, throwing 





thumping good old Ferdie on the back, 
could not distract his attention from 
his desire to see her. 

The bride-to-be was radiant. Mrs. 


Billings was senatorial, and Mr. Billings 
was congressional. The one was a 
statesman, the other striving to please. 
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method, that of the famous Bill- 
gs cocktail, was greatly appreciated. 
It was not until they paired off to en- 
ter the dining room that Artie appeared. 
And now she was Miss Artremesia, the 
young Diana, no less, One of the ush- 
ers, who evidently was a familiar of the 
household, appropriated her. Bill Pres- 


ton inherited a bridesmaid who was 
linety-nine per cent imitation. Bill 
froze, but the gir! on the other side 
thawed him out. She proved to be a 


sister of “the washing machine, within 
reach of all.” 

Dinner but when 
squabs appeared he desisted. He looked 
across the table and met the half-laugh- 
ing, half-tearful eyes of the delicately 
blond sub-deb in ivory chiffon. They 
had a moment of understanding that 
carried them back to the gold light of 
afternoon, the sound of gentle cooings, 
and the fanning of beautiful wings. 

By coffee time Bill Preston was gay. 


was delicious, 


He had forgotten completely, and was 
nice to have around. Miss Artremesia 
informed him of this without preamble. 
He even went through the rehearsal of 
the wedding ceremony .-with excellent 
grace. Something of its symbolism 
clutching at his emancipated heart. 
“Tum-tum-tee tumm,” the musicians, 
who were later to play jazz the 
dancing, gave the matrimonial tune for 
the procession. He saw Artie snuggled 
behind a divan. She was looking at him 
and laughing. Had she dared, he di- 
vined, she would have slapped her knees, 
The best man grinned, and made a 
motion as if tipping his hat to her. 
After the serious business of 


for 


the eve- 
Bill Pres- 
years, looked 
He 
so long that the 
new steps had escaped him. But he 
found the sub-deb with the amber hair, 
and she told him sweetly that she’d just 
love to sit it out with him. 


ning general dancing began. 
: } S 


tne nrst 


=) 


for time in 
at the whirling couples. 
had been [ 


serious tor 


This being 


a special occasion, she could sit up as 
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late as she liked. Supper would be 
elaborate; he must cheer up; she had 
her information direct from headquar- 
ters below stairs. Indeed, had already 
sampled a few of the dishes sent out 
by the caterer, much to the disgust of 
the chef, who considered that, when one 
employed a specialist of his excellence, 
it was bad form to introduce food 
cooked and prepared in a different man- 
ner. “Should two great artists paint 
on one picture? I ask it!” she quoted. 


“And he’s thrown a hate on lobster. He 
says it’s bad form atsa wedding.” 
“Cannibalism on the part of the 


groom,” gloomed Bill. 

“He says it isn’t individual enough,” 
she said. 

He looked at her quickly. Her face 
was the very portrait of innocence. He 
had no time to discuss individualism in 
cooking, however, for the groom-elect 
descended upon him, 

“Excuse me a minute,” he said ex- 
citedly, “but Cressey tells me you haven't 
got a hat.” 

Fury surged in Bill Preston as he 
heard a small and mirthful explosion at 
his elbow. 

“Now, see here,” he began ag- 
gressively, “I didn’t bring a hat because 
I haven't got a hat. And why should I 
have a high hat when I’m going to the 
church in a motor, and I don’t wear it 
before or after?” 

“T’ll be hanged if I know,” admitted 
the groom. “But Cressey has told Mrs. 
sillings, and you must get a hat!” 

“Couldn't he come in overalls?” 
quired the prospective flower girl. 

Ferdie looked at her as angrily as a 
prospective brother-in-law may without 
danger. His expression suggested that 
little girls were better out of the solemn 
tangle of their elders’ lives. 

In spite of the jest, Bill Preston held 
firm. He had a feeling that, if he didn’t, 
he would never be able to look back at 
his activities of the past five years with 
the same sense of accomplishment and 


in- 
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satisfaction. Something deep inside of 
him froze solid. Now it was no longer 
the hat as a symbol of convention that 
annoyed him; it was the team work used 
to make him obey. His face hardened, 
he said nothing, but his silence was vo- 
ciferous, 

“Very well,” said Ferdie. “All I have 
to say is this: It’s no use trying to be a 
Senegambian when you are in Rome. 
Why want to make everybody uncom- 
fortable because it’s your idea of pro- 
priety to wear nothing but beads? For 
the love of Mike, remember you’re my 
best man, and, if my bride wants you to 
wear earrings, it’s up to you to do it, 
That’s flat!” 

“Tf it wasn’t so damned idiotic—— 
Preston began. “If your miserable 
horde of senseless slaves didn’t fall in 
with this silliness. If it wasn’t taking 
the manhood out of the people who sur- 
round you 

“Oh, rot!” the groom interrupted. 
“You make me sick! Let me tell you, 
I’ve telephoned in to Spires and Wheat- 
ley, and your hat will be out to-morrow 
by nine o’clock. Isobel is sending one 
of the cars in first thing. Now, we'll 
have no argument about it.” His voice 
changed. “I thought you and I were 
friends; I thought you were better than 
all your fool doings; I did, so help me! 
I thought that for my sake you’d do as 
you did over there. Why, you were 
the doggonest, best, most considerate, 
all-around buddie a chap ever had. 
Oh ” He swore brilliantly, and, 
thrusting his hands in his pockets, glared 
at his best man. 

A small, amber-colored voice spoke. 

“Was he really? I mean the most 
considerate, all-around buddie a chap 
ever had?” 

“You've said it,” barked her brother- 
in-law; “was!” And, turning his back, 
he stalked away. 

“What is it all about—this hat?” 
asked after a long pause. 

He looked at her steadily. 


” 








she 


Those 
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wise, sympathetic eyes of hers might 
have had three decades of wisdom be- 
hind them, He answered the question 
to her eyes, 

“You said it—stubborn. I didn’t 
want to doll up for this wedding. I’ve 
sort of hooked up with the rough necks ; 
they’re the ones that need standing by.” 

“Oh,” she said almost in a whisper, 
“doesn't everybody need somebody—all 
of us, even Isobel ?” 

“T suppose so,” he allowed grumpily. 
“But,” he went on, “being driven to 
wear that hat—driven, I said—gets my 
goat! It just happens to be the one 
thing—I don’t know why. It’s just as 
if I gave up all my opinions.” 

“I know,” she nodded; “overalls, ani- 
mal training.” 

An acid but 
spoke close by 

“Miss Artremesia, Mrs. 
it’s after midnight.” 

“Yes, Miss Beauchamp,” 
with surprising willingness 
ness that hurt Bill Preston. ‘Just a mo- 
ment.” She came close to the hat hater; 
her mouth smiled, but her eyes were un- 
derstanding. “It’s a sort of a matter of 
principle, isn’t it?” she asked in a whis- 
per. He lowered his head in assent. 
“All right,” she grinned boyishly. “Good 
night !”’ 


yeautifully graded voice 


sillings says 


said the girl 
a willing- 


A noon wedding requires an early 
start. The Billings household break- 
fasted in its rooms at eight thirty. At 
nine thirty Cressey entered the apart- 
ment of Mr. William Preston, bearing 
in a supercilious manner a neat hat box. 

“Your hat, Mr. Preston, sir,” he said 
with but slightly veiled scorn, and a hint 
of triumph. 

Mr. Preston’s eyes bulged, but he in- 
dicated the divan with a wave of the 
hand worthy of Louis the XIV. At 
that moment Cressey was anything but a 
fellow man and a comrade. The valet 
appeared, bearing frock coat, waistcoat, 
and trousers, newly and sharply pressed, 
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His shirt, pumps, socks, tie, and gloves 
were laid, out in orderly sequence. 

“Would all the ushers please be ready 
in the hall at eleven thirty? But prior 
to that time—to be exact, at ten thirty— 
would the ushers and the best man come 
to the rooms occupied by Mr. Heford, 
there to be presented with their sou- 
venirs and partake of a farewell liba- 
tion ?” 

Cressey sneered again, and Bill 
grunted. He was sore, his eyes still 
fastened on the hat box, which with 
pride the valet opened, revealing the 
stovepipe perfection of the glittering 
topper. With a silk handkerchief he 
caressed it, and placed it on the bureau, 
where its beauty was reflected in the 
mirror. 

Mr. Preston repaid him with a frown, 
but at last permitted himself to be 
dressed ‘and led by the servant to Fer- 
die’s suite. There he found his 
laborators—the six sleek ones—all 
maculate and superper fect. 


col- 
im- 
They drank 
champagne; they received elegant pearl 
and diamond pins, which they inserted 
into the immaculate perfection of their 
cravats. They clapped the groom on 
the back, and Ferdie looked duly happy 
and embarrassed. The discreet voice 
of Cressey advised them that the motors 
were at the door, the groom’s party to 
leave first, of 
were vociferous. 


course. The partings 
The attendants of the 
groom retired to their several rooms for 
final embellishment, and from six rooms 
a simultaneous roar went up. Every 
The occupant of 
the seventh room was silent as he looked 
with unbelieving eyes at the space be- 
fore the mirror once occupied by the 
hat. It was gone! 


top hat was missing! 


Gone were seven ex- 
Not a hat 
Search availed noth- 


amples of sartorial artistry. 
was to be found. 
Time pressed. 
Hatless, the six ushers and the best 
man entered the motor cars. The groom, 
in deference to the despoiling of his 
But the look 


ing. 


friends, went bareheaded. 




















The 


that he cast the best man held more than 
suspicion. Preston boiled. 

“Look here,” he said, “I want to tell 
you I don’t know a thing about what 
happened to their hats, or mine, either!” 

“Rats!” said the groom. 

But, hatted or hatless, marriages are 
made. Only the few most concerned 
knew of the breach of etiquette that 
had so upset the occasion. Hatless ush- 
ers in no way invalidated the final life 
sentence. The bridal party came up 
and down the aisle, the wedding guests 
in a procession of glittering motors fol- 
lowed to the house. The reception did 
not require hatted ushers. The Rubicon 
had been passed. 

In her ruffled dress of mauve and 
pink, with her bouquet of roses and 
dwarf hydrangea, the amber-haired 
flower girl stood in line, a little back of 
the bridal party. Her eyes sought those 
of the best man—and she winked. 

It seemed hours before they could 
really get together, but when Ferdie and 
his Isobel had departed amid rice, old 
shoes, and congratulations, he turned 
to the young Diana. 

“Artie,” he whispered, “did you do 
that?” 

“Nonsense!” she retorted. “I’ve got 
to feed the pigeons. Come on—duck it.” 
They ducked. 

“Look here,” he said as they made 
for the dovecote by way of the rose gar- 
den and maze, “if your mother catches 
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you feeding pigeons in that wedding gar- 
ment—what then ?” 

“She'd think it a darned sight more 
correct than overalls,” giggled the un- 
regenerate daughter. 

“Artie,” he said again, “did you do 
that? Because, if you did, I want to 
know how you got away with it. Fer- 
die will never believe that I didn’t do it.” 

“Oh, he’ll get over that,” she re- 
marked with indifference. “Of course, 
you'd be suspected; you had the obvi- 
ous motive for the crime, This way.” 
She. led him past the stable court to the 
farther end of the pigeon house. “The 
stable boy, Alec, who helps me, has al- 
ways been crazy to go into the nesting 
houses, but I never would let him be- 
fore,” she said as she opened the door 
into a large, square room. In rows along 
the walls were the nesting boxes. Bright 
eyes looked from shadowy nooks. The 
air was full of soft cooings. The open- 
ing to the sky was patterned with flut- 
tering wings. It was remote, peaceful, 
intimate, but even here the substance of 
the outside world intruded, for along the 
shelf at the back stood seven top hats; 
within their depths seven satisfied pig- 
eons nested. 

There was a long silence. Then the 
magnificent gentleman looked at the 
loveliest of the wedding’s flower girls. 

“Look here, Artie,” he said softly, 
“how soon will you be eighteen? I think 
I need training !” 
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From abroad comes the idea of using aluminum for stage scenery. 


light weight and fireproof. 


It is of 


Scenery may be painted on both sides, and painted 


scenes may be easily erased and new ones substituted. Surely a boon to a traveling 


company. 
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ENGLISHMEN are beginning to rebel against drab dressing—like undertakers 
at a garden party and waiters at a dance—and threaten to burst forth in clothes 


of rainbow hue. 


The prince has already started the fashion by wearing brilliant 


handkerchiefs, with which his wardrobe is layishly supplied, because he has very 


definite ideas about this indispensable accessory. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LEXIS ILANOV left the museum 
galleries rather hurriedly. There 
was mtch to be attended to dur- 

ing the ensuing hours. First of all, in 
rather a roundabout fashion—he had the 
air of a man who is expecting pursuit 
as he hurried across the Avenue, turned 
down a side street before he picked up 
a machine—he had himself taken to the 
Pennsylvania Station. There he pro- 
cured two tickets, and a drawing-room 
reservation, on a southbound train that 
left late that afternoon. 

He stepped out of the massive ter- 
minal with some satisfaction. Since 
his accidental glimpse of the one man in 
the world he most wanted to avoid the 
hours that must be passed in the same 
city prolonged themselves endlessly to 
his feverish fancy. The knowledge of 
the tickets and reservation in his wallet 
comforted him. Once the’ whirring 
wheels of the St. Louis express were 
spinning along the steel rails beneath 
him he would permit himself to relax 
into a certain security—and a very real 
satisfaction. 

He leaned back in the taxicab and 
closed his eyes. His unpleasant mouth 
twitched in a smile that did not add to 
its attractiveness. He was thinking of 
the happiness of having Maruska bound 
to him by the unalterable intimacy of 
their flight together. A magnificent 





woman, with her contradictory flares 
of passion and tenderness and utterly 








lovable helplessness ! 
had always hated him! Remembering 
every hour that they had shared, he 
marveled at the depth and intensity of 
her resistance. Other women had re- 
sisted him—for a time, but his tyrant 
love-making, that alternated always with 
cruelty, had soon brought them to his 
contemptuous arms. Those women had 
been different—and tiring. He yawned. 
But this strange, vital Mary Sydnor— 
the name, even though it suited her, 
meant nothing to him, nor had it been 
more to her than a convenience, before 
the Tokyo catastrophe, she was 
knowh as Mrs. Nelson Ordway in 
America, certainly—roused in him a pas- 
sion of permanence and persistance. 


Strange how she 


for 


It was strange for Alexis Ilanov to 
admit that he loved a woman. And yet, 
with all the capacities of his cold, con- 
tradictory nature, he loved her. He lay 
back, recalling the tones of her voice, 
the turn of her head on her white neck, 


the beautiful, classic contours of her 
face and her figure. Small, fragile 
women had never appealed to him. 


Never before had he desired so greatly 
a woman of cold, delicate beauty, of 
slenderness and austerity. What he had 
heretofore admired in women was rich- 
ness of coloring, ripeness of lips, a deep- 
bosomed, flaunting beauty that drew the 
eyes of all men. 

The cab drew up before the door of 
his inexpensive, shabby apartment hotel, 
too far east of Fifth Avenue to have 
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any pretension to fashion. He stopped 
at the desk, demanded and got a bill to 
date, and went on up to his suite. 

He busied himself with the burning 
of a considerable amount of correspond- 
ence, most of it scrawled on tinted, 
scented paper in varying, but always 
feminine, handwriting. The gas log in 
the fireplace was soon obscured with the 
flaky black ash of writing paper. He 
consigned a number of photographs to 
the even blue flame, as well, and rose, 
at last, with an air of satisfaction. Not 
that there was anything of urgent im- 
portance among the trash he had de- 
stroyed. He was not the man to keep 
incriminating or even important papers 
lying about his premises. But it was 
pleasant to be rid of these sentimental 
links that other women had forged. 

He stood watching the last envelope 
curl up in black ash, one foot on the 
fender, and wondered whether he would 
one day be burning ardent words Ma- 
ruska’s slim hand had penned. He 
could not honestly conceive of her indit- 
ing passionate utterances to any man. 
Cold, aloof creature! He knew in his 
heart that he had no real desire to 
change her. So long as she remained 
cold, unmoved by him, unbreakable, im- 
pervious, that long would he strive to 
rouse her, to break her, to reduce her to 
a yielding, clinging thing for which he 
would have no further use. 

The honest moment was replete with 
bitterness. To desire, and to know that 
to fulfill that desire is to be sated by it, 
is not the sum of hope or happiness. 
Alexis Ilanov turned to the material, 
urgent need of the moment. 

His bags were soon packed. He 
emptied his drawers and closets with the 
quick ease of a man accustomed to sud- 
den journeyings. As he knelt upon his 
suit case he remembered, with an ex- 
clamation of annoyance, that he had that 
morning sent a tweed suit to be pressed. 
He picked up his telephone and called 
down to the desk. 
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“Mr. Ilanov speaking. 1 sent a suit 
down to be pressed this morning. It 
should be back by now. Send it up at 
once, please. I’m leaving town.” 

He gnawed at his little finger in irrita- 
tion as’ he waited for the reassuring 
reply. The imbeciles had sent it out, 
he supposed. How he detested life in 
America, where one must put up with 
argument and insolence from servants. 

He and Maruska would, by a some- 
what devious plan, travel south to Key 
West. ‘ihere they would embark for 
the West Indies, as soon as was feasible. 
In those languorous, tropical isles even 
justice failed to strike swiftly. He 
smiled. They would be quite safe there. 
He, of all men, knew how to cover his 
tracks, flit from one part of the globe 
to another. They would also be able to 
live luxuriously. He had certain sources 
of income, and Maruska had jewels 
worth a small fortune. 

He sketched a villa whose patio led 
down to the blue waters of the Carib- 
bean, sketched a languid, acquiescent 
Maruska beside him under the hot, 
white stars. His wide nostrils quivered 
sensuously, as though the imagery 
brought to him the scent of the intoler- 
ably sweet flowers, mingled with the 
fresh, faint odor of a woman’s hair’ the 
soft wind rippling the waters of the bay, 
flower laden and warm, like a woman’s 
breath. She would be less cold, less 
brittle then. 

He was smiling when an apologetic 
knock sounded on the panels of his sit- 
ting-room door. The smile was wiped 
from his mouth. He waited, tense, still 
as a piece of bas-relief against the wall. 

“Who is it?” he demanded huskily. 

“The tailor,” announced a _ gentle 
voice that matched the timidity of the 
knock. 

He flung open the door, not noticing 
the insignificant little figure, burdened 
with neatly pressed garments. 

“Put them anywhere. I'll pay you 
now as I am leav 


” 
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His voice died suddenly in his con- 
stricted throat. He clutched at the back 
of a chair as the small, stooping figure 
straightened and faced him for the first 


time. There was nothing remarkable in 


any way about the grizzled, shabbily- 
coated little man, save the great blue 
glasses he wore. But to Ilanov he was 
the embodiment of fear. 

“Barheit!” he whispered hoarsely. 

The man whom men spoke of as the 
“Bear,” who symbolized the _ slow, 
powerful, plodding beast who had 
danced overlong at the end of a rope, 
and who had wearied at last, to turn 
upon his captors with the ferocity of the 
untamed monarch of the Siberian plains, 
nodded gravely. In spite of his shabbi- 
ness, his lack of stature, he had a 
strange, awful dignity, the dignity and 
potentiality of a man who has held an 
empire in hands calloused by a work- 
man’s tools. 

“You did not expect me, no?” 

“Naturally this is a surprise.” Tlanov 
laughed mirthlessly. “You did not ac- 
quaint me with your decision to come. 
How is it that you have left Moscow at 
this time?” 

Barheit stood against the light, never 
taking his spectacled, peering gaze from 
the younger man’s twitching face. 

“T came because I am not satisfied 
with your reports, IHlanov. I am not 
satisfied with many things. You were 
permitted to follow the Sydnor woman 
here because you assured us that you 
could obtain that which we seek. You 
have failed.” 

Ilanov gnawed his lip. 

“The woman’s memory was destroyed 
in the earthquake. I have been able to 
get nothing out of her—nothing.” 

He spoke violently, swiftly, as a man 
speaks under the stress of great fear. 

Barheit struck the table with his hand. 
It was a small gesture, and yet oddly 
pregnant with meaning. It was the sort 


of gesture an emperor of old might have 
used to signify sudden death to a re- 
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fractory subject. The sort of gesture 
that might have decreed another execu- 
tion in the early days of the Soviet 
régime. 

“That is not true. Did you think, 
Ilanov, that you were trusted abso- 
lutely? Trusted by the Bear, who has 
faith only in himself? Each move you 
have made, each trickery you have 
thought you perpetrated, has been re- 
ported to me by another, my friend! 
Truly, you have plaited the rope that 
will hang you. I know a great deal, 
Ilanov: I know that you are a liar and 
a traitor; that you have betrayed and 
tricked us. You and this woman have 
put your heads together, so? You have 
fancied yourselves beyond reach of the 
old, blind Bear.” 

He uttered the words slowly, rolled 
them about on his tongue, making the 
most of the pallid man’s discomfiture. 

“So Ymachi is dead! That, too, is 
interesting. There was a purpose in his 
killing, not so?’ He laughed. “Alexis 
Ilanov, there is no more time left for 
delay, for lies, for treachery. These 
long months, since the Sydnor woman 
was sent to Tokyo to obtain those plans, 
have our policies been in abeyance! 
Russia has been waiting, ready to strike. 
Of all the East, only that small, power- 
ful island mistrusts us, threatens us! 
Only Japan stands between the world 
power of Russia and Asia, allied. And 
you, you puny creature, dare to juggle 
with the fate of empires for personal 
gain!” 

He was a little mad, the man behind 
those great smoked glasses, but it was 
the dangerous, infectious madness that 
sways a nation. Ilanov put the table 
between them. 

“No!” he cried hoarsely. “On my 
honor, Barheit—if you know so much, 
you know all. , — ou know all that there 
is to know. This woman—it is an in- 
fatuation, that is all. I have not be- 
trayed you. I have only dallied. I 
swear it!” 
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“Where is she?” 

Ilanov wet his lips. 

“I can find her.” He paused, and his 
knuckles whitened as he gripped the 
table edge. “Barheit, I will bring her 
to you to-day—unsuspecting! I swear 
it! Do with her what you will. Does 
that look as though I had betrayed you?” 

He was in a torment of terror, hor- 
tibly eager to prove himself true to the 
man he feared. 

“You will bring her—here?” 

Barheit looked intently at him. 

“This afternoon. I swear it! Wring 
the truth from her—I cannot.” He 
sobbed. “Say that you believe that I 
have not betrayed you! If I betray her, 
whom I love 

Barheit smiled. It was a tragic smile. 

“Go fetch her here—unsuspecting. I, 
the Bear, will deal with her.” 

When Ilanov had gone the man with 
the work-worn hands sank heavily into 
a chair, rested his chin upon his fists. 


“If he betrays her, whom he loves!” 
he echoed slowly, almost wonderingly. 
“Does he think to prove his allegiance 
to one man by betraying another? Poor 
fool! No, no, my friend! He, who be- 
trays the least of men, will betray all 
men, and himself as well!” 

The little man sighed deeply. Behind 
his glasses his blinking eves seemed to 
dwell upon visions of far-off things that 
he would not have remembered, could 
te have willed it so. 


CHAPTER X. 


Mrs. Ordway ascended the flight that 
led to her room, soundlessly. She had 
paused at the door of Miss 
Marian’s room to be at once disap- 
pointed and reassured by the silence that 
reigned unbroken within the sick cham- 
ber, for her desire to see the old woman 
was throttled by her fear that Miss 
Bolingbroke’s keen gaze might penetrate 
to her despairing decision. 

So Alison closed her own door softly 


closed 
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behind her. Mathilde, her little Belgian 
maid, put down the fine sewing that en- 
gaged her attention, and sprang up to 
take the furred wrap Alison shrugged 
from her shoulders. 

Mrs. Ordway spoke 
casualness. 

“I’m going out of town for the week- 
end, Mathilde; you may have it as a 
holiday, if you like.” 

“Madame will not take me with her?” 

“I shan’t need you.” 

The girl burst out into soft, voluble 
gratitude. 
“And 
quire?” 

Alison watched her drag out the plain, 
shiny, black-leather suit case she had 
brought back to America with her—the 
suit case which she, as Mary Sydnor, 
had purchased and packed with plain, 
serviceable clothing. 

It seemed ironically fitting to her that 
she should return to the void of nothing- 
void f which, this time, 





with studied 


what frocks will madame re- 


ness—a trom 
there should be no return—in the same 
garments in which she had landed, barely 


a month ago. She wanted to leave Al- 


ison Ordway, and all her intrinsic 
possessions, behind her. 

“T'll wear that black suit, and the 
velvet tricorne,” she ordained. “Just 


lay them out for me. What clothes shall 
I take?” 

The grotesquerie of choosing fragile 
garments that would never be worn 
came over her, urging her to a sort of 
hysteria that must be controlled at all 
costs. 

“Anvthing—nothing! TI’ll need very 
few things, that is. Never mind, Ma- 
thilde, I'll pack myself.” 

She couldn't spend her last hour in 
Miss Marian’s house watching the con- 
scientious little maid packing lovely gar- 
ments that were destined to be scruti- 
nized, a little later, by morbid, curious 
eyes! That was carrying the farce too 
far. 

But Mathilde on the 


when was 
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threshold she called her back. Through piness of others. She stood by her 


the open wardrobe door she glimpsed a 
frock like rosy mist, a thing of tulle and 
silver, sheathing a slip of pale-pink 
chiffon. She had worn the gown twice, 
and once she had seen Mathilde holding 
it up to her own thin, black-clad figure. 


The girl’s brown eyes had glowed 
dreamily at her reflection. Her thin, in- 
significant features had been trans- 


formed by the magic alchemy of soft 
color, silken texture. For an instant she 
had been a woman, instead of an auto- 
maton. 

“Take down that 
dance frock, Mathilde. 
to you, child, so. 
you may have it!” 

“Moi?” The exclamation was shrill 
with amazement. “But, madame, your 
newest gown 

“T want you to have it. No woman 
should have to wear a uniform all the 
time. And—you’ve some one to wear it 
for?” 

She smiled at the flushed dismay on 
the girl’s face. 

“Mais oui, madame—one Jean Braun, 
who is waiter at a restaurant uptown.” 

“Then take it, and run along.” 

It was a relief to her to be alone at 
last. But she was half amused at the 
intensity of her sudden pleasure in the 
girl’s delight. It would have been so 
easy to have thought in terms of gen- 
erosity before! And so pleasant! It 
was pleasant to play the lady bountiful, 
to see half-frightened comprehension 
dawn into credulity and joyous astonish- 
ment! She wondered why, until she 
had seen Mathilde yearing over that 
handful of tulle and chiffon, she had 
never thought of bestowing her slightly 
worn frocks upon her maid, or upon the 
shabby ehild who came to impart luster 
to her well-cared-for nails, and a deep 
wave to her heavy blond hair. 

It had been thoughtlessness, nothing 
more. It seemed a heinous offense to 
her now, a callous disregard for the hap- 


rose-and-silver 
Hold it up—no, 
It’s very becoming ; 





silver-laden dressing table, fingering the 
toilet things she would never use again. 
The glitter of silver and cut glass 
merged into a misty blur. Her lashes 
were wet with tears. A passionate long- 
ing to squander her wealth among 
people, who had never come nearer to 
riches than patiently serving the rich, 
possessed her. She could have done so 
much, and now that the time approached 
when she could do no more, she wanted 
a thousand lost opportunities ! 

A clock struck downstairs, reminding 
her of the unescapable. She took off 
her elaborate crape frock, her webby 
hose, and buckled suéde shoes, to replace 
them with the plain, tailored suit she, 
as Mary Sydnor, had purchased, the 
heavy clocked stockings, the 
walking shoes. 

Even her golden hair had to be done 
differently before she drew on the plain, 
small hat, with its heavily bordered veil. 


sturdy 


She was ready to leave. Slowly she 
moved to the spinet desk between the 
two long windows and seated herself. 
Her pen could only indite the words 
which Nelson had hushed upon her lips 
that morning. She could only reiterate 
her desperate resolve to make sure that 
he should not suffer for her 

did not occur to her that, by following 
out her mad plan, she would cause him 
the greatest grief of all. 

She did not know how to end the piti- 
ful note. The ink was dry before she 
added a last word: “Good-by,” and 
signed the sheet before slipping i 
an envelope, which she 
stamped. 

People in books were 
letters in 


sake. It 






; ' 
always leaving 
intimate places, where they 
might not be found for days, or might 


be read by the wrong person. She in- 
tended to slip the letter in a mail box 
just before Ilanov guided her onto the 


gangplank. Because she was young, and 


impotent in the face of this disaster, she 
still clung to a single frail hope. 


Some- 
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thing might happen; Ymachi’s murderer 
might be found in the next two hours; 
1er Own dormant memory might awaken, 
save her. For her husband’s reassuring 
words could not be relegated to utter 
inconsequence. 

He still believed in her, and in her 
integrity, in spite of the overwhelming 
proof of that other identity in which 
Alison Ordway had been so strangely 
lost. And even now she was unable 
quite to believe that she had betrayed 
and lied and cheated on all sides. 
Yet 

She lifted the 





suit case, found it 
strangely light. For the success of her 
subterfuge, she must thrust into it 
enough clothing of any sort to make its 
weight equal to that of a week-end bag. 
If Ilanov grasped it, found it empty, 
he would mistrust her instantly. The 
vanity of the man! She laughed 
harshly. Did he really believe that she 
was going to instrust her life to him? 
She flung an armful of clothing into 
the yawning case, tossed in three books 
to help fill it, snapped the catch locks. 
Then, her furred wrap over her arm, 
she descended the polished staircase. 
Miss Nevis stepped out of the chintz- 
hung drawing-room, where her charge 
had just been wheeled. 
“You're going out? 
broke wanted to see you.” 
Alison, pale under her rouge, stepped 
into the pleasant room. Miss Boling- 
broke, who had been invisible for some 
days with an acute attack due to the 
obscure disease that imprisoned her on 
her couch, drew her down to her, patted 
the faintly hollowed young cheek. 
“My dear child, how worn you're 
looking !”’ 
Her sweet, 
girl anxiously. 
“Too many parties!” 
her lips in a smile. 
Miss Bolingbroke ignored the subter- 
fuge. 
“Alison, you’re needlessly wrought-up 


Miss Boling- 


faded eyes scanned the 


Alison framed 
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about the whole thing!” She flicked 
through her pack of cards, dealt them 
unseeingly. “It will all reduce itself to 
the simplest terms. You've made a 
chimera of the unknown quantity fs 

Of the unknown quantity! And she 
had wanted once to know all that there 
was to know! 

Miss Bolingbroke flung down the 
cards pettishly, and lifted the burden 
from her conscientious soul. 

“Be as angry with me as you please, 
Alison; I shan’t excuse myself. I’ve 
broken my promise to you, violated your 
confidence; and I’m exceedingly glad 
that I nerved myself to the point of do- 
ing it.” She drew a deep breath. “Nel- 
son knows everything. I told him this 
morning. I can’t see your looks going 
off without doing something about it! 
You've aged ten years in the past fort- 
night.” 

Alison knelt beside the invalid couch, 
with its lilac-hued cushions and old-lace 
coverlid, and laid her cheek against Miss 
Bolingbroke’s fluttering hands. 

“Dearest Tante! Of course I’m not 
angry! What you told him ” She 
stopped short. What Miss Marian had 
told him had been so unimportant, in 
contrast with the developments of the 
past twenty-four hours. But she did not 
know that. 

“You did quite right,” she concluded 
abruptly. “I realized that before I knew 
you told him, Tante. I told him myself 
—all there was to tell.” 

Miss Bolingbroke gestured to the 
afternoon edition of the paper. The 
ugly headlines, which Alison knew by 
heart, fairly shouted at her from the 
white sheet. 

“You have seen—that ?’ 

Alison nodded. 

“A dreadful thing! You liked the 
little man, didn’t you? But, dear child, 
you must not look upon his death as an 
added blow, for remember, he could tell 
you nothing.” 

So Nel had not told her that she, Al- 
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ison, was the woman in gray who had 
gone to his apartment the night of the 
murder! She was grateful for that. 
She was so weary of explanations! 

“Perhaps he could have told me a 
great deal,” she murmured. “But now 
his lips are sealed. It doesn’t matter.” 

Miss Bolingbroke’s delicate, thin- 
featured face puckered fantastically, 
like a child’s. 

“You look as though you felt that 
nothing mattered! Alison, what is it? 
You shan’t be so unhappy, so utterly 
desolate! Nelson loves you better than 
anything in the world. Sheila might 
never have existed, now that you need 
him. And he’s going to turn heaven and 
earth to help you—to clear up the mys- 
tery. He'll do it!” 

Alison hadn’t bargained for this. 

“It will all right itself, Tante. I’m 
sure of that. But I think I’ve come to 
the breaking point. I must get away— 
away for a little while.” 

She clasped her hands nervously. 

“I’m going to the country for a few 
days, over the week-end. I’m tired— 
very tired. I want—rest.” 

“An excellent notion!” approved Miss 
Bolingbroke. “And when you come 
back, dear child ig 

“The problem will have reduced it- 
self to solubility, I hope,” said the girl 
quietly. “Good-by Tante, darling 
Thank you—for everything !” 

“Not yet!” said the small dictator of 
destinies. 

“T must.” 

‘She kissed the old woman, and was 
gone. 

Miss Bolingbroke frowned at her 
scattered cards, picked them up absently. 
She had learned a thousand games dur- 
ing the twenty years of her invalidism, 
and now she built the pasteboards into 
a many-spoked wheel of fate. The 
cards fell glibly into place. Miss Nevis 
stood at the head of the couch, watch- 
ing her. 

“A death in the house!” said Miss 
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solingbroke, tapping the deuce of 
spades with a pointed, polished nail. 
“Are you superstitious, Nevis?” 

The starched arbiter of broth and bed- 
time snorted. She had learned not to 
intrude her fundamental precepts of 
cheering and humoring the patient upon 
this ironic, gentle case. 

“Now, don’t go fancying that it means 
you, Miss Bolingbroke. You’ve come 
out of this last setback better than ever 
before. Your heart’s in splendid shape ; 
you even eat without being coaxed.” 

Miss Bolingbroke shook a wise finger 
at the younger woman. 

“My dear, literal Nevis! Listen, and 
I'll impart a secret many a man would 
trade a fortune for! Love life as a 
clever woman loves her man; live it, 
thrill to it, enjoy it to the core, pulp and 
rind alike, the bitter and the sweet. But 
don’t strive to hold it, imprison it in 
your heart like a precious, guarded 
flame whose very light you begrudge! 
Live it lavishly, generously—and you 
will not live it out! I, afraid of death?” 
She chuckled. “He and I are old 
friends. Our intimacy is such that it 
has bred contempt in him—contempt for 
this, too puny a thing to pit himself 
against, and conquer!” 

She touched her sunken chest with her 
tiny, jeweled hands, and smiled. 

Miss Nevis, who understood neither 
the half-bantering words nor the ges- 
ture, busied herself with some em- 
broidery, and Miss Bolingbroke turned 
from the wisdom of the ancients to the 
silly game that lay before her. 

But she pushed her board aside at last 
to sit brooding upon the last distracted 
words of the girl she loved so well. 
There had been a desperation, an in- 
tensity of despair, about Alison that 
perturbed her. And why had she sped 
out of the house without telling her 
destination, or leaving an address at 
which she might be reached? The more 


Miss Bolingbroke thought it over the 
less she liked the conclusion arrived at. 
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She drummed on the little table drawn 
close to her couch, and spoke sharply 
to Nevis. 

“Mrs. Ordway did not say to you 
where she was week-ending, by any 
chance ?” 

Nevis shook her head. 

“Her maid may know.” 

But Mathilde was volubly ignorant of 
her mistress’ plans. 

“What did she take with her?” 

“WVer’ little, madame; no hat, no eve- 
ning gown; only lingerie, shoes, two 
handsome blouses w’ich do not go with 
her suit. She look so onhappy, pauvre 
madame!” 

Miss Bolingbroke dismissed her. 

“That centerpiece won't be finished 
to-day, Nevis. Put it down and get hold 
of Mr. Ordway for me, please. Try his 
office, his clubs, his flat. And leave 
word at each place that I must see him 
at once. It’s imperative.” 

A thousand formless were 
crystallizing from the dimness of doubt 
to terrifying certainty in her quick, agile 
brain. Why had she been so heedless, 
so blind and stupid as to permit Alison’s 
departure in her distrait condition? If 
her memory should fail her again—if 
Alison Ordway should be submerged by 
that other identity, and at the mercy of 
the man she feared—— 

“He's not at either club. 
I say?” 

Miss Bolingbroke leaned over with a 
surprisingly youthful, swift movement, 
and took the instrument from the hands 
of the nurse. She uttered a crisp com- 
ment on the needless stupidity of inde- 
cision at a telephone mouthpiece and 
sent her terse over the 
wire. She spent the next twenty min- 
utes at the telephone, giving orders, leav- 
ing messages, obtaining information on 
one pretext or another. At last she re- 
turned the receiver to its hook, and 
handed the instrument to the waiting 
woman. She waved away the proffered 
medicine glass. 
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“My nap? Certainly I shall not take 


my nap. I’m going to get up. See that 
the drawing-room is well aired, and 


fetch in chair. 
dressed.” 

The long-suffering Nevis took down 
the chosen tea gown of gray crape and 
old-ivory lace, and prepared to dress her 
elderly doll. 


my I’m ready to be 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ilanov had ordered Alison to meet 
him at a certain usually empty book 
store on Irving Place. She had seemed 
to realize the unwisdom of their being 
seen together in any conspicuous place, 
and she had acquiesced with the same 
desolate docility that had marked her 
during their morning interview. 

Now she stood perusing a journal on 
the dusty periodical rack, waiting for 
him, her strapped bag at her feet. The 
near-sighted old proprietor of the shop, 
perched like an elderly bird of prey at 
an ancient desk in the corner, mumbled 
aloud the rows of figures he was totaling 
in the dusty ledger before him. Every 
now and then his red-rimmed eyes lifted 
from the yellow sheets, and turned to- 
ward the slim woman’s figure. He 
chuckled softly as Ilanov bent his head 
to enter the low doorway. Perhaps the 
place was often used as a rendezvous 
for lovers. He would have liked to hear 
them greet each other, but his ears were 
getting unreliable. Was it possible that 
all the woman said was: 

“T am ready!” 

The minds of old men turn readily to 
the amorous, bridging the long, dull 
years that lie between them and their 
youth. It is the vital past that over- 
shadows the pitiful present, and makes 
endurable the days burdened with retro- 
gression. This ancient tapped his re- 
maining front teeth with his pen, sum- 
moned a vivid and enduring hour from 
dust. But that hour of his superceded 
A girl had waited for 


this rendezvous. 
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him once, frightened, uncertain, strapped 
telescope case at her side. But her 
cheeks had flushed and paled; her eyes 
had clung to him when he came; their 
hands had met and clasped in mute 
ecstacy. 

And these two merely spoke, and 
passed out into the sunny afternoon. 

Alison was too intent upon her own 
strange thoughts to notice the man’s 
livid pallor, his unusually nervous man- 
ner. She shrank from his touch as he 


handed her into the waiting machine, ~ 


but she did not see that the hand she 
hated trembled. He bit his long, color- 
less lips, spoke nervously. 

“So we're off. An hour more, and 
all this will be over.” 

She looked at him curiously, and he 
repressed a shudder. Her fine, somber 
eyes seem to weave a meaning of their 
own from his words. Could they read 
the covert significance which the uttered 
phrase expressed horridly to his own 
guilty conscience? Impossible! It was 
as if she put her own interpretation 
upon them, twisted them to suit her own 
intent ! 

“Yes, all over!” 

A deathly calm pervaded her, a calm 
that mantled her mysteriously. She did 
not even seem afraid of his hands, his 


lips. Had he reduced her, then, to the 
yielding creature his passion had 
evoked? He wanted to catch her calm, 


folded hands, seize her to him in an un- 
ending embrace before—— 

Instead, he lit a cigarette to steady his 
quivering neryes. What a position for 
a man to find himself in! He stole a 
glance at her serene, pale profile, counted 
the slow beat of the small pulse at the 
base of her long, beautifully sculptured 
throat. He saw it silenced forever, saw 
her lying white and still and dead. 

She leaned forward in a sort of sur- 
prise. 

“But he’s not taking us to the pier!” 

He started. He had spoken that 
morning of their sailing but had not 
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mentioned that they would journey by 
train far enough south to lose track of 
possible pursuit, and then embark on 
southern waters. But what difference 
did it make now? 

“No; I couldn’t complete all our ar- 
rangements this morning. As it’s hardly 
wise for us to be seen together, I thought 
it best to leave you in my rooms while 
I finished what had to be done.” 

She leaned back in listless indiffer- 
ence. They rode uptown in silence, and 
turned east on the street on which stood 
the shabby chocolate-brick apartment 
hotel that had housed him for the past 
few weeks. 

“T shall not be long,” he promised as 
they entered the ugly lobby. 

“So long as we don’t 
boat % 

The slow, creaking cage that was the 
elevator bore them aloft, released them 
at his floor. 

The man preceded her down the hall, 
inserted his key in the lock. Then he 
paused, looked at her strangely. 

“Maruska : 

She shivered. Was he going to take 
her in his arms, imprint a dreadful kiss 
upon her mouth? But she must expect 
that to happen. She closed her eyes, 
waited. And when he did not touch her 
she looked at him in surprise. 

His pale, lean face was working piti- 
fully. She had never seen a countenance 
so ravaged with a thousand passions, she 
thought. Why should he be feasting 
his eyes upon her, as if he never ex- 
pected to see her again? It gave her a 
strange, premonitory sense of doom. 
She knew that, as surely as she stood 
there—or at least as surely as she was 
about to embark with this man on board 
ship within the hour—that with the fall- 
ing darkness would come her release. A 
release from him, from life itself. 

For she meant to wait until twilight, 
until she found a deserted strip of deck. 
She would send him back to their cabin 
on some errand, and then, when there 
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was no one there to see, she would look 
down into the churning waters of the 
bay, drop out of the world without a 
cry, a gesture. If she planned the mo- 
ment carefully it would be hours before 
her absence was discovered. In any 
event, the rushing waters of the Atlzentic 
would have closed over her unhappy 
head forever before even  Ilanov 
guessed what had happened. And now 
he was looking at her as if he read that 
in her eyes. Did the shadow of death 
lie upon one, she wondered? 

He turned away. 

“I shall come for you soon, Maruska.” 

“Good-by,” she said quietly, and 
stepped into the beckoning doorway. 

The elevator creaked on its down- 
ward way as she closed the door behind 
her, glanced about the dark, ugly sitting 
room. At a faint, deprecatory cough 
she turned, her back to the light, and 
gasped out her astonishment at the sight 
of a small, bent figure in the opposite 
doorway. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon. I did not 
know that there was any one here. Mr. 
Ilanov asked me to wait while he went 
on some errand.” 

She found herself nervously explain- 
ing her presence in a man’s apartment; 
halted. What did it mean? Who was 
this man, who came toward her slowly, 
lumberingly, like some small, powerful 
animal of cumbersome strength? He 
peered at her from behind thick, dark 
lenses, and his breath whistled between 
his lips. 

“You do not know me—Barheit? I 
must refresh your memory, then.” 

His long arm shot up, snapped on the 
glaring center light. Blinking in its 
radiance, which beat down upon her 
face, she stifled a cry. Barheit, the fig- 
ure of fear! And then he uttered a 
groan as he searched her face with a 
look of bewilderment upon his own. 

“You are—there is some mistake? 
Who are you, madame?” 

“T am Mrs. Nelson Ordway!” 
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He passed his gnarled, calloused hand 
over his brow. 

“Strange! Strange! Whoever you 
are, you are not the woman I expected. 
You are not—Miss Sydnor!” 

Alison Ordway flung out her hands 
eagerly. 

“No—no!” Was this patient, be- 
wildered little man the dread demigod 
Ilanov had created in her mind? Im- 
possible! And, yet, when he thrust out 
his roughly hewn chin, clenched his big 
hands with a gesture of finality, he 
merged: into the expression of something 
monstrous and awe-inspiring. His very 
stature seemed to alter. 

“So! He has made me his dupe 
again!” 

She came toward him uncertainly. 

“Ilanov—promised to bring Mary 
Sydnor here, you say? But he will not 
believe—he thinks that / am Mary Syd- 
nor. Listen to me! Hear me! Help 
me! Only you can help me!” 

She stood alone before the Bear, who 
had been ready to strike when she en- 
tered the dark room, and poured out her 
incredible story. When it was finished 
Barheit, who had seated himself heavily 
in a chair before her—not rudely ; simply 
as a maker of empires sits enthroned 
before the least of his people—nodded 
twice without speaking. 

In the long silence she watched his 
powerful, rugged hands, saw in them 
their potential might. Grimed and 
broken though the nails were, they were 
the hands of a king. 

“T would believe you,” said the Bear 
simply, “even though I could not piece 
the torn fabric of your story together. 
Yes, I know when and what to believe.” 

His silence was a pregnant thing. 
Alison Ordway spoke again. 

“And Ilanov, believing me to be the 
woman you sought, delivered me into 
your hands? Oh!” 

“T could forgive that, had he not loved 
you,” said Barheit gently, who loved not 
men but mankind; who struggled for a 
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cause rather than for an empire. “He 
"loved you, and he betrayed you, to save 
himself. We are all Judases, but some 
of us betray men and women for the 
sake of a country; others betray for the 
sake of self.” He sighed deeply. 

“Tell me more. To think that I have 
followed you all these months, lost you 
so many times, for this! And the other, 
the woman I expected to see enter this 
room, died before your eyes, in the 
Tokyo hotel. Ah, if you could remem- 
ber these past months, dear lady 4 

He groaned. He had been very close 
to the end of his search, and now he 
found himself once more at the tortuous 
beginning. 

“You want those papers Ilanov has 
been hectoring me about, don’t you? If 
I could remember!’”’ A sob rose to her 
throat. “No, I have no longing to know 
beyond the shadow of a doubt what I 
was, what I did.” 

A curious fficker of hope lit her pale 
face. 

“Yet—can I be sure of anything now? 
He has betrayed me once; he is capable 
of anything. Barheit, is it true that, in 
my strange life as Mary Sydnor, while 
I traveled all over Europe, fleeing from 
you, I was responsible for the suicide of 
the young Englishman, Barry Lythcoe? 
He shot himself at II Rue Lausanne, in 
Paris, in April. Could I, Alison Ord- 
way, have betrayed him, sold him when 
he trusted me? And that other woman, 
that Madame Eskovitch, who thought 
me her friend——” 

Barheit shook his big head. 

“IT do not know, madame. I only 
know what Ilanov, who was then my 
trusted agent, told me: that you were 
useless to us after the shock you had 
received ; that you could remember noth- 
ing, do nothing. [I can tell you one 
thing: you were in no condition to be 
used by us or any one else.” 

“He told me I betrayed these friendly, 
kind people for money—to him!” 

“The Englishman died by his. own 





hand, certainly,” said the little man as 
though the incident were of small mo- 
ment. “Whether through your betrayal 
or not, only Ilanov knows. He was 
there in Paris.” 

Alison shirddered. 

“Then you can’t help me! But you’ve 
given me—hope!” 

He had given her back the life she 
was about to throw away. 

“And you have destroyed « mine,” 
sighed Barheit. “I am, once more, far 
from my goal.” 

She turned swiftly. 

“Tlanov is a devil! You know that a 
little Japanese, Ymachi, was murdered 
here last night. I was there, in his 
apartment, when it happened... I was 
there to warn him against Ilanov, be- 
cause he was my friend. And Ilanov 
came, found me beside his dead body! 
He threatens me with that, too! I am 
utterly in his power!” 

“No one will be in his power long,” 
said Barheit softty. “Do not fear him, 
madame!” 

“But my position is frightful!” she 
moaned. “I was there—I was the 
woman in the gray cloak!” 

The little man smiled. 

“Have you forgotten the window in 
his bedroom, opening upon the fire 
escape? It would have been easy for 
an agile man to make his ascent, raise 
the window, leap in upon the Japanese 
as he dressed. He could have escaped 
as he entered, and, twenty minutes later, 
have gone into the apartment house in 
the usual way, and have been admitted— 
by a frightened woman !” 

She clapped her hand to her mouth. 

“Tlanov !”’ 

He nodded. 

“He had more reason than you to kil 
the Japanese.” 

“But that is only supposition, pos 
sibility !” 

“It is the 


truth! Do you think, 


madame, that my agent has taken one 
step without my knowledge durivg chese 
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past weeks? I was watching; I saw 
him dart into the alley, crawl up the fire 
escape like some _ black, _ pestilent 
bat e 

“Then I am free!” She reached to- 
ward freedom gropingly. but she 
turned once more to the Russian, who 
sat, weighed down with centuries. 

“T shall be free, if I can but remem- 
ber! Oh, to know—to be sure of those 
dreadful, dim months! He says, too, 
that I had those papers for which he has 
been hounding me. He believes that I 
sdld them, or tries to make me believe 
it!” 

“The plans!” Barheit leaned for- 
ward, intense, alive, his eves burning 
behind the thick, dark glasses. “You 
have no memory of them, no knowledge 
of them?” 

She paused in uncertain silence. 

“You have been kind to me,” she mur- 
mured at length. ‘“Barheit, I do not 
know, but I have almost come to believe 
that the documents you seek may be 
concealed in four Japanese prints I 
brought back with me. They were in 
a purse of Mary Sydnor’s, which, in my 
fright, I must have snatched up after 
the first shock of the earthquake in 
Tokyo.” 

“Four Japanese prints!” Barheit 
thrust his big head forward. “Describe 
them, madame!” 





“They are simple, commonplace 
things that I had framed. Water 
scenes, with trees and mountains 


grouped about in the unnatural fashion 
of prints, but, on the backs, there might 
be concealed writing which some acid 
would bring out.” 

“Water scenes!” he muttered. 

“Harbor scenes, rather; with Japanese 
characters down the side. It is pos- 
sible She clasped and unclasped 
her gloved hands. “They are prints 
which Ymachi wanted desperately.” 

He rose, swaying a little from side to 
side for all the world like an ungainly 
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“They are still in your possession?” 
“They are in the house in which I 

have been staying—on the wall!” 

“IT must see them!” He ground his 
strong teeth together. “The destiny of 
nations—hanging on your wall! Life 
is sometimes ironic, madame. You will 
permit me to come to your house to-day, 
this afternoon?” 

She nodded breathlessly. 

“Of course! Will you go back with 
me now?” 

To be going back! Hope, happiness 
surged warmly through her veins. To 
be returning to the Gramercy Park 
house, instead of directing her steps to- 
ward eternity ! 

“But, no!’ Barheit smiled. “I had 
forgotten. I must see our friend Ilanov 
first. He and I have something to say 
to each other.” 

She understood Ilanov’s fear of the 
mesmeric little man. 

“Tf you will go back now, madame, 
and wait for me——” 

Mechanically she gave him the ad- 
dress, fastened her furs, and left the 
dark room. 

Her feet winged with hope, she sped 
down the hall, stepped out into the 
lobby. In the cool, crisp air she 
breathed her relief as she hailed a pass- 
ing machine. She was so overwrought, 
so vibrant with the crowded incident of 
the past hour, that she did not notice 
the man waiting in the shadow of the 
building she had just left. 

Ilanov, who had waited within sight 
of the scene of his betrayal, could not 
resist the temptation to approach his 
hotel as the half hour spent itself. 
Haggard, a prey to ravaging torments, 
he loitered at the corner. He dared not 
go back just yet. Barheit must be given 
time—time to wrench what he wanted 
to know from the faithless girl; to rid 
himself of her. 

Passers-by gazed at him curiously. 
But he heeded nothing but the passing 
of the moments. He had almost deter- 
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mined to enter the building, was hesitat- 
ing over the decision, when the sight of 
a slender, black-clad figure, emerging 
from the front door, filled him with 
frantic doubt. 

It was Maruska, leaving the den of 
the Bear, unharmed—happy! What 
could have happened? His passion 
altered to dread for himself. That 
must mean She got into the 
machine and drove off. He must fol- 
low her, find her, learn what had passed 
between them. 

He ran after the machine like a wild 
man, lurching right and left, saw it turn 
down Third Avenue, lose itself in 
traffic. Luckily, another taxi veered 
close to the curb. He thrust a bill into 
the driver’s hand, slammed the door 
after him. 

“Follow that green car! 
you do, don’t lose it!” 

He leaned forward, pressed his pale 
face against the glass, striving to see 
through the maze of trucks and cars that 
surged along the broad, noisy thorough- 
fare. 

In the green car Alison huddled, her 
eyes fixed unseeingly ahead of her. She 
was attempting to untangle “the dark 
mystery of all that had occurred before 
she had come to herself in “that Havre 
shop. Ilanov—the thought of the man 
sent a shudder through her, Judas that 
he was—could be depended upon for 
nothing. A sense of power was what he 
loved best in all the world. If, in the 
face of death itself, she implored him 
to tell her what she longed most to 
know, he would smile, and die, with 
some satisfaction in his final triumph! 
Her head throbbed, as if between tight- 
ening bands of steel. She felt weak, ill, 
suddenly. Too much had happened in 
the short space of twenty-four hours. It 
was hard to concentrate on anything. 
Her hands trembled vaguely in her lap. 
Fear possessed her anew. Fear of 
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Ilanov, who had given her over to a 
man who would have killed Mary Syd- 
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nor with no more sensation of revenge 
or abhorrence at the deed than if she 
had been a trapped rat! And he had 
thought her Mary Sydnor! 

The car veered through a narrow 
opening between an elevated pillar and 
a truck. She leaned forward. 

“I’m in a hurry. Will you get me 
home as quickly as possible?” She felt 
ill, confused, frightened. That strange 
sensation of having done all this before 
came over her, quickening every pulse 
beat. She knew that she would look 
around in another moment, glance out 
of the window at the rear to see if the 
car were being followed. Without any 
volition of her own will, she did so. 
Another machine was behind hers. She 
had known that it would be. This had 
happened before! She knew she had en- 
dured this same fear before as she 
peered out to see—what? 

A cab following her, with a man’s 
face pressed palely against the glass! If 
her heart did not stop beating, she would 
die, she thought in that moment. A dim, 
returning memory stirred her to her very 
depths. 

She beat upon the glass separating her 
from the driver. 

“Le quai—vite—vite!” she whispered 
dazedly, and turned to look once more 
behind her. That face 

Ilanov, straining his eyes to see into 
the machine in front of his, saw the in- 
evitable. He saw the reckless driver 
nose the car between a milk wagon and 
a truck of vegetables just as a big 
limousine entered from a cross street. 
He stifled a cry. 

Alison saw only his pale face, pressed 
against the glass. And then, as her 
driver wrenched his wheel to the left to 
avoid a collision, and crashed into the 
elevated pillar, she was flung forward, 
and fell beneath a shower of breaking 
glass. But her pale face was not im- 
printed with terror in that brief, awful 
moment. It was lifted with a sudden, 
blinding radiance, as if, in her nearness 
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to death, she had seen the gates of para- 
dise itself open to her. 

It was not paradise but the past, whose 
veil was rent with the fateful turn of the 
driver’s wheel! And then, once more, 
oblivion. 


When she opened her heavy eyes she 
was lying on a couch in a small, dark, 
room, redolent with spicy, therapeutic 
odors. Chattering voices, volatile at her 
nostrils, a big policeman writing some- 
thing down in a little book. Did one re- 
live one’s experiences? Was life ever 
duplicated? No. 

“Feeling better, lady?” 

It was the officer bending over her. 

“Yes—my head hurts!” 

The young ambulance surgeon spoke 
cheerfully. 

“You certainly came off easily. 
The car’s a wreck, and the driver’s badly 
cut. The glass showered about you, so 
that all you’ve got to show for your 
damages are a couple of bruises, and a 
sprained wrist. But you're badly shaken 
up, all the same.” 

She tried to sit up. 
about her. 

“Where am 1?” 

Her voice was very weak. 

“In a drug store; the smash-up hap- 
pened at the corner; we brought you in 
here for first aid.” 

She leaned back, arranging her dis- 
tracted thoughts as methodically as pos- 
sible. It had all been so clear! Another 
voice spoke persuasively. She looked 
up. Ilanov bent solicitously over her. 

“If she’s able to move, I'll take her 
home in my machine. I was just be- 
hind her, luckily, when the accident oc- 
curred. Are you better, Mrs. Ordway ?” 

“T want to go home. At once.” 

Her eyes, dull with pain, told him 
nothing. She reached out to him with 
the appeal of a dazed child. 

“Know where she lives?” 

He gave the number of the Gramercy 
Park house glibly. Alison was helped 


The room reeled 
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to her feet; she leaned heavily on his 
arm. He shouldered a passage for her 
through the crowd, and put her into the 
machine. The burly policeman gave the 
chauffeur the address, and they started. 

Alison, pale, shaken, closed her eyes. 
Her. mind was in turmoil, a turmoil of 
indecision, out of which one thing stood 
clear, the necessity of inveigling Ilanov 
into the house. The danger that he 
would not take her home was slight. He 
would fear to run the risk of any alter- 


native now. So she continued to lie 
back, dazed, uncertain, incapable of 
coherency. 

“Maruska! How badly are you 


hurt?” he demanded once. 

“T want to go home!” she repeated 
dully. 

“Do you know me?” He shook her 
arm doubtfully. 

She raised her hand to her head, 
stared at him. 

“You've very kind to take all this 
trouble,” she said in appropriate tones, 
with no recognition in her gaze. 

He leaned back in something like re- 
lief. 

“I’m sorry,” she said tremulously. 
“I’m very stupid; my head does hurt!” 

He did not speak again until he 
helped her out of the machine, up the 
steps. It was Delia who opened the 
door. 

“Mrs. Ordway has been in a slight 
accident,” he explained. ‘Will you look 
after her?” 

3ut Alison clung to his arm appeal- 
ingly. 

“I’m faint!” 

He had to guide her into the hall. 
Delia lifted her voice in voluble dismay. 

“If you could get upstairs to the draw- 
ing-room, sir, there’s a sofa there.” 

3etween them they half carried her, 
half supported her up the flight. Alison 
snatched a glimpse of the man’s white 
face. She was a clinging, helpless bur- 
den to him now—a burden he would 


have flung aside ruthlessly, had it been 
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possible. On the threshold of the draw- 
ing-room he started back, but Alison 
swayed against him limply 

Nelson Ordway and a small, immacu- 
late gentleman in a frock coat were 
bending over something that lay on the 
table. Miss Bolingbroke, erect in her 
wheel chair, peered at the absorbing ob- 
ject through her shell-mounted glasses. 
3ut the tableau dissolved at sight of 
Alison and LIlanov.” 

“Mrs. Ordway was unfortunately in- 
volved in a taxi accident,” the Russian 
said in his precise, clipped English. 
“She is not badly hurt—only a little 
dazed. If we can get her to that 
sofa 

Nelson spoke in the excess of his re- 
lief. 

“Thank God! 
frightened !” 

Miss Bolingbroke leaned forward and 
wheeled herself toward them. 

“Mr. Ilanov! I have wanted to meet 
you before now! We are all very grate- 
ful to you.” 

Alison shook off her husband’s hand. 

Ilanov bowed. The fifth occupant of 
the drawing-room continued to lean 
over the engrossing objects on the table. 
He saw from the corner of his eye that 
they were four Japanese prints, re- 
moved from their frames. As_ he 
looked, the man in the frock coat, who 
was a Japanese, oddly enough, rolled the 
thin papers and stowed them inside of 
his coat. Ilanov caught hig breath. 

“T am glad to have been of service to 
Mrs. Ordway. And, now that she is in 
good hands, I will intrude upon you no 
longer !” 

He bowed, stepped backward. But 
Alison Ordway, vitalized magically 
from the drooping woman on the couch, 
sprang to her feet and barred his way. 

“No! Please don’t go!” 

He spoke reassuringly. 

“T suggest a physician. She suffered 
a blow on her head that has dazed her. 
Her memory us 





Alison, we’ve been so 
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Alison smiled at him. 

“Exactly! Alexis Hlanov, my mem- 
ory is restored to me! And there are 
still other reasons why you must not 
leave us. Nel! Look out!” 

The man was transformed. His 
gaunt, pale face writhed, twitched. One 
hand sought the pocket of his coat, in 
which lay something heavy enough to 
make it sag slightly, had they noticed 
it before his gesture. 

“Very clever of you, Mrs. Ordway! 
But, in spite of your cleverness, I am 
not trapped. Away from that door, all 
of you! And you, madame, must re- 
linquish your grasp upon that tele- 
phone!” 

He bowed graciously to Miss Boling- 
broke, who set the instrument down 
suddenly. 

Slowly he drew his hand from his 
pocket, and they saw it held a revolver, 
double barreled, ugly. A figure of men- 
ace, he covered them all. 

He spoke to the small Japanese first. 

“So these pseudo prints actually are 
the precious plans of your Northern 
fortifications! Don't be afraid! I have 
no use for them now. If I had guessed 
that a week He shrugged. 
“The only thing I still have use for, my 
friends, is my life. And, to be frank, 
it outweighs the value of all of yours 
combined !” 

Deftly he had closed the drawing- 
room doors behind him as he talked. 

“T could kill you all, of course. But 
I dislike to do that. Yet I must es- 
cape.” He pondered for a moment. 

“This man murdered Sensei Ymachi,” 
said Alison. “He must not escape!” 

“Softly, softly!” urged lanov. “Not 
that any one can hear us. And keep 
away from that old-fashioned bell rope, 
dear lady.” 

Miss Bolingbroke picked up her salts. 

“Let me suggest that a wholesale 
shooting would injure your own inter- 
ests,” she observed. “My cook’s young 


ago—— 


man is the policeman on the beat, and he 
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has a weakness for her scones. He is 
indulging in them now, if I’m not mis- 
taken, in the kitchen, directly beneath 
us.” 

She continued to play with her med- 
icine glass on the taboret beside her. 

Ilanov frowned. A pair of library 
shears lay within his reach. He picked 
them up and, with a single motion, 
clipped the telephone cord. 

“T dislike to keep suggesting to you 
that you let the instrument alone, 
madame,” he told the old woman. ‘Now 
play with it all you like!” He laughed. 
“T can even use the cord myself. For, 
much as I| regret it, you must all be 
bound. Dear, dear! This is rather per- 
plexing. I have but two hands, one pair 
of eyes!” He laughed softly. ‘But no! 
Mr. Ordway, take the cords of that 
portiére, if you please, and tie your 
Japanese friend securely to his chair. I 
am watching every motion, remember! 
This chair!” 

He leveled the glittering weapon. 

Nelson Ordway ripped the heavy cord 
that held the swinging portiéres, and 
cursed softly. Alison uttered an hyster- 
ical laugh. The thought of the frock- 
coated Japanese trussed up like a fowl 
was unbearable. 

“I don’t like your workmanship!” 
The Russian directed smoothly, relaxing 
his watch upon Miss Bolingbroke. 

He was about to step forward when 
her quick hand overturned the taboret 
beside her, directly in his path. He 
tripped, sprawled, and the gun flew 
from his hand across the room, to be 
retrieved by Alison, who had not lost a 
second. 

When he picked himself up it was to 
face Ordway. 

“The turn of the taboret!” said Miss 
Bolingbroke. 

“One of us will have to go downstairs 
for aid!” said Ordway. “It had better 
be you, had it not, Mr. Saku?” 

The Japanese, released from _ his 
perch on the chair, bowed. 
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“That would be wise.” He tapped 
his chest meaningly. “I wish to place 
these plans in a safer repository than 
they now have. I will leave Mr. [lanov 
in your care.” He turned to Mrs. Ord- 
way. “Madame, I will take a more pro- 
pitious time to thank you in behalf of 
my country for your inestimable service 
to her! These prints, as Mr. Llanov has 
informed you, are the plans of our new- 
est northern forts. You understand 
how valuable they would be to Russia, 
in case of anything so unfortunate as 
another war! From her Siberian front 
she has a clear reach to our very portals! 
And with these——” 

“Let me explain how I happened to 
have them,” said Alison. “They were 
in a secret pocket in the purse of a 
woman I know only as Mary Sydnor, 
who came to my rooms in the Tokyo 
hotel just before the earthquake of a 
year ago. She was begging me to take 
her back to England as companion— 
anything—when the first shock came. 
The second shock demolished a portion 
of the hotel. I snatched up her purse, 
which lay on the table, and tried to per- 
suade her to come out into the street 
with me. But she was terror-stricken, 
and would not leave! Then one wall of 
the room caved in, with part of the ceil- 
ing. She was buried before my eyes 
beneath half a ton of plaster and steel 
—horrible!’’ She wet her lips. “I ran 
out into the street just before the build- 
ing settled. And later that morning a 
falling beam struck me. I knew no 
more for weeks—for more than a year, 
in fact—for the woman who came back 
to consciousness in an open-air hospital 
was without a memory, without any 
identity save the name pasted in the 
purse she had carried and clung to. 

“I was told that I was Mary Sydnor. 
I did not remember anything, anybody. 
I might have been born that morning 
when I opened my eyes, and found this 
man Ilanov bending over me. 

“Without a name, a country, a friend, 
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I let him procure passage to England 
for me. And, once there, he informed 
me that Mary Sydnor was the agent 
of the soviet government, who had been 
sent to procure these plans. It seems 
that she had sent a code message saying 
she had stolen them. Naturally, [lanov 
wanted them. I could tell him nothing! 
I hated him, feared him. He kept me 
in a state of constant terror—and at 
last I left England!” 

She smiled at the man opposite her. 

“T lived from hand to mouth on the 
Continent. In Paris I supported my- 
self at a cheap, respectable little pension 
on the Rue Lausanne by giving English 
and music lessons to some French chil- 
dren. That is the shameful career you 
have held before me these past few 
weeks, Ilanov! I remember all, you 
see! Then he followed me there, made 
my life wretched once more. But he 
left Paris after he had even taken lodg- 
ings in the same house with me. For 


in his mysterious work he had become 


associated with a young Englishman 
named Lythcoe, whom I had met cas- 
ually at the house of my patroness! 
And Lythcoe was found dead in his, 
Ilanov’s’ rooms—by his own hand! 

“T left Paris, too. I spent the sum- 
mer in the Alps, still teaching. Then 
I went with the family in which I was 
employed to Italy, and came upon my 
pursuer there. Once more I fled from 
him. My past life, remember, was as 
unknown, as all this was to me until an 
hour ago! But vaguely I longed to sail 
for America. I saved enough money, 
and took passage on a boat sailing from 
Havre. I saw Ilanov as I was leaving 
the cheap little hotel. I got into the 
fiacre, and told the driver to take me to 
the dock as swftly as possible. Then 
occurred the accident which brought 
back my memory, amazingly, up to the 
time of the earthquake. I came to as 
Alison Ordway, with no recollection of 
the past year. The dates tallied fairly 
well. And not until I reached America 
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did I even guess that one, unaccount- 
able year! The rest you know! Ilanov 
followed me here, harassed me, hounded 
me. He was in the pay of a man called 
Barheit—the man to whom he betrayed 
me, thinking me the real Mary Syd- 
nor!” 

The scorn in her eyes shriveled even 
Ilanov. 

Nelson Ordway leveled the weapon 
closer toward the Russian’s heart. 

“For it was he who was the betrayer, 
the traitor he made me think I was! 
And, if he had not taken me there, I 
might never have learned the truth! I 
left, and I suppose he followed me in 
another machine. I’m very tired—so 
much has happened. And when I found 
myself rolling down the traffic-laden 
street, expecting pursuit, the memory 
lying dormant in my consciousness be- 
gan to waken. I looked back, saw his 
face pressed to the glass as it had been 
before, on the way to the quai 

Her color came and went. Her hand 
crept to her throat. 

“Then came the crash, duplicating 
that other. And I remembered all—all. 
But I pretended to be dazed, in order 
to get him to bring me back here. Oh, 
it was Barheit who told me that he is 
the murderer of Count Ymachi. Bar- 
heit knows a great deal a 

“How fortunate that I brought Mr. 
Saku, who is in the consular office, to 
see those prints!”’ said Ordway. 

“Most fortunate!” He bowed over 
her hand. “And now I will bring this 
trying hour to a close.” 

He was gone. The room was very 
still. The Russian raised his hand to 
his mouth, and his face underwent a 
sudden change. 

He seemed to crumple into the chair 
behind him. Miss Bolingbroke uttered 
a shrill cry. 

“He’s poisoned himself!” 

Alison covered her face with her 
hands. Ordway hurried to his side. 
Ilanov smiled wryly up at them. 














“Did you fancy I should permit my- 
self to be taken—trapped?” His 
breathing came hard. A spasm seemed 
to double him half in two. “Ah!” 

Ordway shook him. 

“What have you taken, man? Good 
Heaven! He's suffering—some anti- 
dote 

Like a whirlwind the seemingly 
stricken man sprang up, wrenched the 
revolver from the hand of the man who 
bent over him, proffering aid, and made 
for the door. 

“Nothing, you credulous fool! That 
for your damned compassion!” 

His shot went wild, and he sprang 
through the open door, down the stair- 
case. The ruse had worked. 

“Better so!” said Miss Bolingbroke 
quietly. ‘Wait—what’s that!” 

From the hall below came two loud 
reports. Alison followed her husband 
out, looked fearfully over the head of 
the stairs. 

She saw a small, shabby figure bend- 
ing over the prostrate huddle that had 
been Ilanov. Ordway took the steps 
three at a time. 

“What's happened ?’ 
“What are you doing?’ 

The little man finished his task. He 
was clenching Ilanov’s limp fingers 
about the revolver. He straightened, 
bowed to Alison. 

“My name is Barheit,” he said simply. 
“TI was entering when this man stepped 
out. There was a struggle—a very 
slight struggle—and his revolver went 
off! Please, Mrs. Ordway, do not come 
down. It is not a pleasant sight.” 


” 





’ he demanded. 


“The police will be here in a mo- 
ment,’’ Ordway told him. 
Barheit shrugged placidly. 
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“It is quite clearly a case of suicide. 
The motive” —he smiled—“is well estab- 
lished, surely. Believe me, it is better 
so.” 

He fingered his hat. 

“And when they come—you might 
say that I am the tailor, calling for 
clothes to be pressed.” He coughed 
apologetically. “I began life as a tailor; 
I have never quite renounced the pro- 
fession.” 

“T understand.” 

Ordway inclined his head and turned 
to guide his wife upstairs. But she had 
something more to say to the insignifi- 
cant, waiting figure. 

“The Japanese prints, Barheit, are in 
safer hands than either yours or mine.” 

He sighed. 

“I feared that would happen. Ah, 
the police are on the steps!” He drew 
back into the reception room, stood 
there, a patient, shabby figure, fingering 
his worn felt hat, as the captain of the 
precinct unceremoniously brushed past 
him to kneel beside the dead man. 

Half an hour later the important per- 
son in blue dismissed the inconsequen- 
tial little man from the scene. The re- 
mains of Ilanov had been taken away. 
No sign of tragedy remained in the 
pleasant house. And in her own room 
Miss Bolingbroke played canfield as she 
told Nevis, who had been out for her 
daily walk, the satisfactory events of 
the afternoon. She finished with a sigh. 

“And that is that! Dear me, are the 
drawing-room doors still closed ?” 

They were—definitely so. But it did 
not seem to perturb the mistress of the 
house, who built down her king of 
hearts with an air of infinite gratifica- 
tion. 
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The Bag of Go 


By Rice Gaither 


Author of “The Orchid,"’ “Live Water,” etc. 


CROSS the broken roof line of 
A the continent, the cold evening 
sun slanted down upon the 
cabin; but, by Payson’s calculations, 
night was already fallen upon New 
York; Broadway was bright with the 
scintillance of ten million electric bulbs, 


and Mimi, getting out of her crystal 
chariot, was revealed to him in the glow 
of her own name lettered in light above 
the teeming entrance of the theater in 
which she danced. 

The picture, for a little while, was 


almost convincingly visible. Then, be- 
hind him in the dark of the cabin, Pay- 
son heard the scratch of a match against 
the now familiar rough pine table, and, 
without turning, knew that Hobbs was 
lighting the smelly oil lamp. In another 
moment Hobbs would touch flame to the 
odorous kerosene stove, and into the 
frying pan drop slabs of salt pork and 
potatoes. After that, the two men 
would sit down and eat and scald their 
throats with coffee from large, thick 
cups. 

“Water,” cut in Hobbs’ voice. 

“Yes,” said Payson, “I'll get it from 
the spring.” 

But for a moment Payson did not 
move. He stood staring at a snowy 
peak framed for him between the black 
trunks of two pines and inverted in 


the blue-and-silver lake. Beautiful and 
yet he hated it. He shut his eyes and 
fancied himself back in the apartment 
that had once been his, with the sound 
of water running luxuriously into 
white porcelain, and the anticipation of 
consommé and filet of sole warming him 
with a mild desire. 

It was the burro’s chewing audibly 
in the lean-to at one end of the cabin 
which recalled him to his actual sur- 
roundings. Picking up the pail, he 
started down the path toward the spring, 
kicking, as he went, the pan in which 
he washed such particles of earth as 
had deluded him into hope for gold. 
Gold! He laughed ironically as he 
dipped his pail into the lake and started 
back up the path, calling himself a fool 
ever to have left New York. It seemed 
to him now, as he plodded back toward 
the hateful log hut with its dirt floor 
and its patent-roofing walls, that even 
being broke was no adequate excuse. 
Without leaving the metropolis he could 
have hidden himself from Broadway 
and the two avenues of his custom while 
he recouped his fortunes in a manner 
that was known to him; whereas, aban- 
doning the tried and the familiar, he 
had chosen to pursue such will-o’-the- 
wisps as had brought him to the deso- 
lation of the Western mountains. 
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From the doorway of the cabin he 
saw Hobbs, oil lamp behind him, bend- 
ing over a trunk. It was Hobbs’ trunk, 
and yet the sight angered Payson be- 
cause it was habitual, running back to 
the very day on which Hobbs, with his 
trunk strapped to the abominable burro, 
had°- come: to Payson’s cabin begging 
shelter and a share of whatever the two 
might find together without prejudice 
to Payson’s claim. Whenever Payson 
came upon Hobbs in this attitude, Hobbs 
started and dropped the lid of his trunk 
as if there was something in the trunk 
he did not wish Payson to see. 

It was the secretiveness of this habit 
which angered Payson. There was 
something humiliating in being excluded 
by a vagabond outcast of mining camps 
—this man who cooked for him and 
washed dishes. It implied an interest 
where there was none, a curiosity con- 
cerning matters beneath Payson’s no- 
tice. The petty mystery had gone far 
enough. Setting the pail noiselessly 
down beside him, Payson waited. 

Hobbs, too engrossed in his own small 
affairs to notice that he was no longer 
alone, immersed a hand and elbow in 
the trunk. When he straightened again, 
he held a small leather bag almost full 
of something that made it bulge out at 
the bottom. Grasping it about the gath- 
ered top, he moved it up and down as 
if weighing it. The heft of it seemed 
to please him, for ‘he smiled a tight 
smile. Then he set the bag down be- 
side the lamp on the pine table and 
untied the thong that bound it at the 
top. Hobbs’ hand trembled. One of 
them reached into the bag and came 
out a fist that opened slowly. In the 
cup of the palm were nuggets—gold. 

For a moment, before Payson was able 
to calculate the pitiable smallness of the 
mviser’s hoard, he felt his breath come 
quick and sharp; then, repressing the 
smile which would have shown his con- 
tempt for the whole proceeding, stepped 
into the yellow circle of the lamp. 
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“Ah, auite a lot of nuggets, Hobbs.” 

He was amused, yet still angry, at 
the other man whose face went white, 
save for the red scar that flamed across 
a cheek. Hobbs’ fingers loosened and 
drooped so that the nuggets slid like 
rain back into the bag. He swept the 
bag into the trunk, he slammed the lid 
and turned the key, then in a queer 
voice said: 

“I thought you'd gone to the spring, 
Payson.” 

“No; I went only to the lake.” 

Payson let his smile become half visi- 
ble as he regarded Hobbs’ sullen counte- 
nance. Did Hobbs think the contents 
of that little bag were the sum of Pay- 
son’s desire? Payson wished he might 
tell Hobbs how soon that laboriously 
collected treasure could be consumed in 
the heat of life. But it was impossi- 
ble to talk to Hobbs; impossible to im- 
pose Payson’s standards and Payson’s 
imagination upon the dull vagabond; im- 
possible, certainly, to say to Hobbs: 
“You are quite safe from me, if for no 
other reason than I despise what you 
have.” Instead, he felt like goading 
Hobbs’ uneasiness. 

“It seems to me you wouldn’t keep 
all that gold in a place like this.” 

“Where'd I find a safer place ?’’ chal- 
lenged the other man. 

“Why,” said Payson, “down in the 
bank, of course.” The poor fool had 
never heard of a safe box. Payson ex- 
plained to him. “You must have nearly 
a thousand dollars in that bag.” 

Hobbs did not answer for a moment, 
and then not in words. He reached into 
his pocket and pulled out a crumpled 
sheet of paper covered with Arabic 
numerals written in the red ink into 
which Hobbs was always dipping a rusty 
pen. 

“But you're rich,” said Payson with 
humor that would have been obvious 
to any one but Hobbs. 


When Hobbs next went to town he 
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was off before Payson awoke. As usual, 
he was gone three days. On the eve- 
ning of the third day when the cold 
sun was again slanting down across the 
broken roof line of the continent, and 
Broadway, two thousand miles distant, 
was beginning to twinkle with ten mil- 
lion electric bulbs, he came in, a little 
drunk and swaggering, and dropped a 
heavy packet on the pine table. From 
the packet he removed tins of meat and 
fish, then, stirring their contents to- 
gether in a stinking skillet, ate of them, 
and on the next day, after unspeakable 
illness, died of ptomaine poisoning. 

It was all rather terrible for a man 
of Payson’s sensibilities, and even as 
he performed such services as he could, 
first for the dying and then for the 
dead, he resented the visitation upon his 
house. He was sorry for Hobbs, of 
course, but it was certainly Hobbs’ fault. 
Himself, he felt nausea from a mere 
reading of labels on empty cans which 
he threw into the lake, and from the 
stench of the skillet which he flung after 
them, uncleaned. 

Sick from the exertions of a sleep- 
less night and the exacting ministrations 
of the morning on which Hobbs had 
closed his eyes in peace at last, Pay- 
son was not certain what to do. This 
intimacy with death was new to him, 
and the vast wilderness of lake and 
mountain, of a sudden, strange. In the 
city he could have lifted the telephone 
receiver off its hook, and the police 
would have come and taken this—this 
thing away. But there were no wires 
along the twisting trail that led down to 
the town, and to walk the distance twice 
would require sixty hours. 

Outside the doorway he saw his pick 
and shovel lying on the bare ground 
beside the battered washing pan. He 
went and took them up one after the 
other, and struck into the rocky earth, 
and began piling it beside an oblong 
excavation. It mounded very slowly, 
though he worked so that his arms ached 
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and the skin peeled off his miner’s cal- 
louses. Brutes’ labor, so it was. He 
was hungry and tired and thirsty; and 
out there across the lake, like a mirage, 
he saw in the mountains the minarets 
of a city where there were food and 
drink. 

It was in this moment—not strangely, 
because he thought in contrasts—that 
there recurred to him the vision of 
Hobbs bending over his dirty trunk; 
of Hobbs immersing in it hand and 
arm up to the elbow; of Hobbs straight- 
ening again, holding a leather bag which 
he moved slowly up and down as if 
weighing it. Somehow, Payson’s breath 
came with a swiftness beyond laborious 
panting, came with increasing swiftness 
as he stopped quite still and leaned 
weakly on the handle of his spade. He 
seemed to see Hobbs’ fist, drawn out of 
the leather bag, unfold, and in the cup 
of the palm Across the lake and 
the mountains gleamed, miragelike, the 
minarets and towers of the city of his 
dreams—dreams beyond reach of his 
empty wallet. 

He walked back into the cabin very 
slowly, because his mind was articulat- 
ing two ideas, the relation of which 
was unclear, or, if not unclear, pre- 
posterous, at least. He stood looking 
down at the trunk, which was a yard 
long and eighteen inches across and a 
foot deep. It was obviously wood, cov- 
ered with tin on which had been stamped 
a flower that might have been a daisy, 
save for the fact that it was painted 
pink. He tried the tin lock, which was 
fastened, and then turned to stare at 
what, yesterday, had been a man. 

At Hobbs’ belt was a bunch of keys. 
One of those keys would unlock the 
trunk. Payson must have been growing 





used to the idea of death, or else he was 
thinking of something else, for he put 
out a hand and took the keys from the 
man who lay in Payson’s bunk—yes, in 
Payson’s bunk, because the upper berth 
had been impossible for Hobbs while ill. 











Hobbs didn’t look so terrible now. He 
was still dressed in the clothes he had 
worn to town, and, save for the white- 
ness of his face and the stillness of his 
limbs and the quiet of his breast, might 
have been sleeping off a drunk. 

It was a cheap key Payson was hunt- 
ing—one in keeping with pink daisies. 
His eyes could have selected it in or- 
dinary circumstances. but, hurried 
without reason, he tried, with fingers 
that absurdly trembled, first one key 
and then another. There were too many 
keys—old keys the purpose of which 
even Hobbs must long ago have forgot- 
ten, and two flat, brass ones which, oddly 
enough, looked new. The right one, 
however, turned finally in the lock; and 
Payson, raising the lid of the trunk, 
put in his hand to feel among the dis- 
array of unclean garments. 

The bag of gold was not there. Con- 
viction came to him slowly when, hav- 
ing dragged the contents out of the 
trunk, he began putting them back where 
Hobbs had left them: a muddy pair of 
trousers, a yellowed undershirt, a bottle 
of red ink, and-a tablet of unwritten 
sheets, a pair of old shoes, an empty 
holster—an infinitude of small articles. 
3ut not until he had replaced the last 
and stood up puzzled did the thought 
flash through his mind that Hobbs, dis- 
trusting him, had actually hidden the 
treasure. He went over to the bunk 
and felt feverishly under the pillows, 
passed his uneasy fingers along the ledge 
of studding at the top of the unfinished 
wall, and then, after a darting search 
among the pots and pans which hung 
in the little cupboard, stood fingering the 
bunch of keys till one of them—one of 
the two, flat brass ones—seerned to 
whisper to him, and in a flash he whirled 
upon the dead man. 

“Did you—did you do that?” he heard 
his own voice cry out in the silence. 

But it was no use to ask. The dead 
lips, drawn in a smile of posthumous 
triumph, said as plainly as the receipt in 
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Hobbs’ pocketbook, that Hobbs, only 
two days before, had paid a year’s rent 
on a safe box down in the town. 

Payson must have stared for some 
time at the receipt. Sitting there alone 
with the dead man in the little moun- 
tain cabin, and thinking fitfully of Mimi, 
he read the words over and over and 
over again, until after a while he knew 
them almost by rote. ‘No person other 
than the renter or his deputy appointed 
shall have access to this safe,” they said. 
He found the thing could be intoned. 
He chanted it, and, as he stared at the 
red scar on Hobbs’ face, his voice 
seemed to come back to him in derision. 
“Description of the renter is on file with 
us.” Hobbs’ smile seemed actually to 
broaden. “Well, Payson, that makes 
things pretty safe for the bag of gold,” 
the smile seemed to be saying; while 
the scar reiterated, “You could never 
pass for me.” 

It must have been, indeed, much later 
when Payson got up out of his chair 
and crossed over to Hobbs’ trunk, still 
moving and acting and thinking like an 
automaton—that is, if an automaton, 
paradoxically, can think. He took the 
bottle of red ink out of the trunk and 
uncorked it, and began tracing on 
Hobbs’ cheap tablet the likeness of 
Hobbs’ scar. Absurdly he tried the pen 
on his face. It was too sharp. He laid 
it down. Then he whittled a piece of 
kindling wood, which he took out of 
the cold heater, and dipped it into the 
bottle. 

It rather frightened him when he had 
finished. Suppose some Lone should 
come along and see him with that mark 
on his cheek, slanting down and out 
from the inner corner of his left eye. 
He didn’t look like himself at all in 
the cracked mirror over the washstand. 
He hadn't shaved that morning, and 
he looked like—like Hobbs. Yes, that 
was the truth. And—even more queerly 
—he didn’t feel like himself. It was as 
if the ink were penetrating his skin and 
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staining something which, though not 
entirely visible, were yet completely 
sensitive. He felt like—well, of course, 
he didn’t know how Hobbs had felt; but 
he felt different, certainly ; not stupid, as 
Hobbs would have felt, no doubt, but 
gross, somehow. He rubbed his stained 
cheek with a towel, but the ink had 
dried. It didn’t come off readily. 

He could have removed the ink, cer- 
tainly, but, even though he was fright- 
ened, he was uncannily pleased with 
what he had done. He put on Hobbs’ 
old hat and looked at the reflection in 
the broken glass. Eyes gray, hair black, 
noses straight—Payson and Hobbs, the 
two men whom he had thought so differ- 
ent, were somehow alike. It was not 
quite Payson who grinned back at him 
from the mirror, and it was not alto- 
gether Payson who undressed the man 
lying still in the bunk. Less than ever 
was it Payson who stood in Hobbs’ 
coat and Hobbs’ flannel shirt. It seemed 


to him that Payson would have recoiled 


from the touch of Hobbs’ clothing 
against his flesh. But he did not. Nor 
was the body in Payson’s bunk alto- 
gether Hobbs’. It wore, at least, the 
habiliments of Payson. 

Still, no one looking at the human re- 
mains could have been convinced that 
they were Payson’s; and that fact, 
briefly, was the difficulty. But stop! 
What difficulty was he thinking about ? 
Why should he wish anybody to be- 
lieve that was Payson’s body over there 
in the bunk? Still, if there should be 
reason, he must anticipate it. Certainly 
it would be awkward, if the body of 
Hobbs were discovered at the very hour 
Hobbs was at the bank claiming access 
to his box—or afterward. The body 
must be buried. No—again the unex- 
pected must be anticipated—there must 
be no exhumations. 

The man, no longer tiptoeing, who 
strode about the room in Hobbs’ boots, 
thought very clearly now. Some unfa- 
miliar cunning entered his brain, di- 
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recting his actions with such certitude 
that he hardly hesitated in the execu- 
tion of the tasks that lay in front of 
him. In reality, the most difficult parts 
were accomplished already. He had 
only to soak the bunks in kerosene, turn 
the burro out of the lean-to, and from 
the doorway, as he should make off 
down the trail, fling the obliterating 
match. 

It was in this moment that there oc- 
curred to him the necessity of making 
some sort of report to the authorities 
down in the town, because sooner or 
later the burned cabin and the charred 
body would be discovered, and, unless 
forestalled, investigation would ensue. 
He must report a death, and, fantasti- 
cally, the death must be his own. He 
felt the muscular quivering which we 
say is caused by some one’s walking 
over our graves; but, on the whole, he 
was rather amused at the idea of his 
own demise, and toyed with it humor- 
cusly. How would Payson make ready 
to die? Had Payson made a will? He 
smiled, because Payson’s only possession 
was this same log cabin, which he was 
about to burn, and the surrounding deso- 
lation. In a tin box under the edge of 
the bunk he had the deed, stamped and 
recorded. Well, say he had a gold mine 
—for the sake of laughter. 

The whimsy rather pleased him. A 
man possessed of a gold mine should 
certainly not die intestate. Who, then, 
should be his heir? There was a dead 
sister’s son living with his dead father’s 
relatives. But leaving the mine to him 
would be too cruel. For a long moment 
the man who was about to die could 
think of no one else, and then, by some 
quirk, he remembered Arthur Gregg. 
One almost never remembered Gregg’s 
pasty face and pale blue eyes and eye- 
brows so colorless that they could 
scarcely be distinguished ; but in the cir- 
cumstances one must remember him. 
Gregg was one of those hopeful little 
men who bought peach orchards in 
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Georgia and orange farms in Florida, 
and oil lands in Louisiana, quite con- 
vinced that his purchases would one 
day make him rich. Payson and Mimi 
used to laugh at him—poor little 
broker’s clerk clinging to the bright 
fringes of Mimi's glittering world. 

It was rather fun, writing the will, 
putting in that bit about being of sound 
mind, and all the whereases and herein- 
befores, which also came out of some 
unsuspected mental repository. The 
will was quite legal and binding, too— 
assuming that Payson were dead; he 
knew because he had read somewhere 
that in this State wills written in the 
hand of the testator require no wit- 
nesses. He could give it to the sheriff 
when he reported Payson’s death. No, 
better still, he’d let the coroner find it 
when that official should come up to 
view the remains. He put in along with 
it a ten-months-old letter from the cop- 
per syndicate, which said the syndicate 
was sending up experts—who naturally 


had never come—to look at Payson’s 


holdings with a view to purchase. 
Gregg, his heir, would probably take 
the letters around to the offices of the 
company in New York and try to hurry 
them—wretched optimist that he was. 
Burying the box in the dirt floor deeply 
enough to keep it from burning, and 
yet not so deeply that it could not be 
found by the coroner, the man in the 
cabin struck the match, 


It was a full six weeks later, after 
the strangest adventures and the most 
devious journey, that he saw the cloudy 
minarets of his desire rise out of dis- 
solving fog like the chimera of a long- 
ing brain. Could it be real—this city 
of misty towers—or was it not rather 
mirage seen from the door of a moun- 
tain cabin beside a blue-and-silver lake? 
But, no, a deck heaved under him; his 
fellow crewmen were spinning pulleys 
with ropes and chains; he was soon in 
the arc-lit cavern of a warehouse on 
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a pier, and then, at last, walking the 
material streets of Manhattan. After 
that, .curiously enough, it was not the 
city which seemed unreal to him, but 
himself, as if his long absence had 
wrought some change in him. 

Indeed, he seemed hardly Payson at 
all. Immediately behind him was the 
sea, and, farther back, the alien mem- 
ories of San Francisco. It couldn’t have 
been Payson to whom the streets of 
San Francisco had appeared so quick 
and vital. The golden thoroughfares of 
Payson’s material paradise were those 
of New York, about him now. He tried 
to identify Payson with the man in 
Hobbs’ dirty clothes who had passed 
the lighted warmth of the St. Francis 
Hotel to seek out an obscure rooming 
house; who had stood, in that rooming 
house, before a crazily-refracting mir- 
ror to renew the color of a scar that he 
had feared to lose; who had exchanged 
a bag of gold for currency; who had 
walked up to a counter in a railway 
ticket office and then, oddly, refused to 
give up the price of transportation to 
New York—a miser. Stranger than all 
to him, was the man who had wandered 
along the San Francisco water front 
staring at ships with New York lettered 
on their sterns; and the common sailor 
who had worked his passage on a 
schooner round by Panama. 

3ut here he was in New York. 

In a cheap hotel in Thirty-ninth 
Street, whither he had gone: to divest 
himself of Hobbs’ clothing, he found 
in his pocket a crumpled newspaper clip- 
ping, which, in a way, rationalized San 
Francisco and the sea. Staring at the 
print, he could remember arriving in 
the little county town where the paper 
had been published; he could remember 
reporting to the sheriff that Payson, hav- 
ing eaten too heartily of inferior canned 
goods, had died of ptomaine poisoning, 
and that Payson’s cabin, with Payson’s 
body in it, had burned as the result of 
an oil-stove explosion while Hobbs was 
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out digging Payson’s grave. There it 
all was, set down just as he had told 
the sheriff, with the coroner’s corrobora- 
tive report appended. 

“Well, Hobbs, what are your plans?” 
echoed the sheriff's voice. 

“Oh, I'm going to San Francisco,” 
had replied the man called Hobbs. 

A less careful man than he would 
have gone immediately after this to the 
bank to claim the bag of gold; but he 
who had the red scar on his face had 
been superior to haste. He had re- 
mained yet two days more in the county 
town, spending most of the time in 
the seclusion of his own hotel room, 
visiting even the unadvertised bar only 
so often as was necessary for the sake 
of form; abstemious partly because, 
down there in the bar, they had talked 
about an approaching hanging. Hang- 
ings were distasteful to him, he had 
found, particularly this one, since the 
prisoner had been convicted by a chain 
of circumstances merely. From _ the 
streets one saw the naked scaffold jut- 
ting above the jail-yard fence. 

At the bank, however, everything had 
turned out just as he had planned. He 
hadn’t even had to show his receipt— 
as a less sophisticated person would have 
done out of hand. The girl in the trust 
department had merely asked him the 
number of his box, and, before in- 
serting her own necessary key, con- 
sulted a card which she asked him to 
sign. 

“Afraid I can’t,” had said the man, 
indicating a bandaged right hand. 

“Oh, well, the left one, then,” 
smiled the girl. “Going away?” 

“Yes! Going to San Francisco.” 

Why, for the second time, had he an- 
nounced his intention of going West, 
when, as a matter of fact, his desire had 
been New York? True, San Francisco 
was a good place to turn nuggets into 
currency. But, after all, hadn’t he gone 
to San Francisco chiefly to blur his trail? 
It was altogether absurd. He was no 


had 
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criminal. That is, cremation was no 
crime. And he couldn’t be a thief, since 
Hobbs’ tenure of the bag of gold had 
terminated along with Hobbs. His idle 
days in the little county town—and, per- 
haps, a last glimpse of the gallows—had 
made him prey to the wildest imagin- 
ings, which still came, at times: the 
spinning of a thread of evidence lead- 
ing back to arson and even to° murder, 
since he alone had seen Hobbs die. 

But certainly he need think of no 
danger now. He was in New York. 
And as for that feeling of unreality, 
it was as absurd as all the rest. He 
was Payson, no matter what the clipping 
said about Payson’s being dead—no 
matter if Payson’s death was certified 
by the coroner, Payson’s will duly re- 
corded, Payson’s heir doubtless in- 
formed. He was Payson and he could 
laugh at the whole business. If he 
felt a little uneasy, a little unreal, it was 
only because of these rags of Hobbs’ 
and the red scar on his face—marks 
which could soon be obliterated in this 
vast city where the very millions of 
eyes rendered one inconspicuous. 





The stages of metamorphosis do not 
matter. There was a clothing shop in 
Broadway which came first; there was 
a drive up to a proper caravansarie; 
there was even a memorable luncheon in 
a decent grill; and there was a place 
in Fifth Avenue where gentlemen buy 
dress suits and dinner jackets, shirts 
and studs and pumps and hats. Then, 
finally, there was the white bathroom 
of his luxurious suite, where, with 
Turkish rag and soap, he washed the 
red scar off his face, cleansing his cheek 
with cream, so that, if there were yet 
visible the suggestion of a mark slant- 
ing downward and outward from the in- 
ner corner of his left eye, it was only be- 
cause of too much rubbing. So changed, 
he went, at something past eight o’clock, 
to a theater in Forty-second Street 


where Mimi’s name still twinkled in elec- 
tric lights above the awning. 





















But, in the theater, that feeling of un- 
reality stole back over him, as if all 
about him were a dream from which he 
would soon waken. Perhaps it was only 
that things in a theater are likely to be 
illusory ; but, yes, he had again the sense 
of being some one else; or rather—and 
this was sheer fantasy—that Payson, the 
man who could have remembered all 
this, were dead as the paper had said. 
Involuntarily he put a hand up to the 
spot on his cheek which burned, then, 
recalling how his bath had cleansed it, 
laughed at the absurdity of his fancy. 

Mimi was a long time coming on, but 
when she came she brought light and 
life. She was more beautiful, even, 
than he had remembered—slender and 
long of limb, yet rounded, too; and— 
more contradiction—light as air. She 
radiated warmth and color, glittering 
and shining, dancing. She, at least, was 
real, and after the theater she would go 
with him to Antoine’s, where, buying 
supper for her, he would be sure to re- 
capture that elusive sense of being him- 
self again. 

During the first intermission he 
started to write a note to her. Reach- 
ing into a pocket for cards—an absurd 
lapse—and, of course, finding none, he 
scrawled briefly and boldly on a corner 
of his program; boldly until he came 
to the signature, and then, somehow, 
his pencil stopped in mid-air, throwing 
a queer shadow across the white sur- 
face of the book. There could have 
been no similarity between the straight 
line of the pencil and a heavy timber 
with a cross arm; yet in that moment he 
remembered a gallows jutting above and 
beyond an ugly wall. It was very curi- 
ous and improbable. Still, he couldn’t 
write Payson. He couldn’t write his 
own name. 

He beckoned an usher who stood at 
the head of his aisle. He gave her a 
folded bill and a particular verbal mes- 
sage. 

“Tell Mademoiselle Mimi,” he said, 
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“that an ald friend sitting out front 
wishes to avail himself of the former 
privilege of taking her out to dinner.” 

His heart beat rapidly, as, having 
made the girl repeat the message so she 
would get it just right, he watched her 
go down through the orchestra and dis- 
appear beneath the stage, and then, after 
an interval, come smiling toward him as 
a girl should smile who has just seen 
Mimi. Almost he stopped breathing 
as she put her lips close to his ear and 
whispered. Trying to be casual, he 
asked : 

“Who is this man who gets ahead of 
me?” 
“Oh,” laughed the girl, “he’s newly 
rich.” 

And, after that, the lights. 


Although nothing material seemed al- 
tered, Antoine’s appeared strange to him 
when, at something past eleven, he 
stopped in front of the glittering door- 
way. Standing there in the cold, how- 
ever, with momentary glimpses of the 
warm interior, he chided himself sharply 
for that absurd feeling of impending 
disaster; for that sense of being a beg- 
gar at a feast, a hungry child in front 
of a baker’s window; and, above all, 
for that unreasoning depression which 
had settled on him when he got Mimi’s 
message. True, he had only three hun- 
dred dollars and odd silver in his pocket 
—and the other man was rich—but he 

yas back in New York, back in the 
city of his desire, and, at the worst, that 
evening with Mimi was only deferred. 
Even his inability to use Payson’s name 
mattered not greatly. There would come 
another night—not far distant, cer- 
tainly—when Mimi would give in to the 
appeal of his anonymity. And what 
mattered a day, more or less, after two 
years? 

Frankly, however, he was piqued at 
his own perversity in coming to the 
door of Antoine’s to watch, urchinlike, 
the allurements of an evening in which 
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he *could not share. Why should he 
wish to see Mimi with another man? 
He would turn, now, in a moment, to 
mingle his spirit again with the bright 
stream of broadway. 

He was about to make off down the 
street when a closed motor drew up at 
the curb, and through the shining door 
flashed Mimi, beautiful, even mysterious 
in the princely car. A pang of jealousy 
shot through him, for the car was sky 
blue, nickeled, crystaled, and there was 
a flying figure on the radiator and a 
lackey at the wheel. It was such a car 
as he would have dreamed of giving 
Mimi. He touched his wallet—an eve- 
ning’s rental of that car, perhaps, if such 
cars could be rented. Then he drew 
back into the shadow of the awning 
as the man who owned the car got out 
and gave Mimi his hand. 

Breathing grew more difficult for 
him, hiding in the shadow. But for 
the assurance of his reason, he felt 
that it would stop altogether. Gregg? 
The little broker’s clerk with Mimi? 

He put out a hand as if he were go- 
ing to touch Mimi’s escort, whirl him 
about. Words rushed to his lips: “You 
fool, how come you riding in such a 
motor car? You may deceive Mimi, but 
not me. You've nothing but the salary 
of a little broker’s clerk. You know 
very well that I know all about you. 
You're Gregg. I know your name as 
well as you know mine 

The hand stopped short of Gregg’s 
shoulder, however, and even silent 
speech broke off; for suddenly on the 
pavement appeared a shadow. It was 
only the shadow of the door man who 
had raised a stiff arm to another ap- 
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proaching motor; but, contorted as it 
was, it looked like something remem- 
bered above an ugly wall. 

“You wish to speak to that gentle- 
man?” the door man asked. 

“No, no, no,” said he who drew back 
under the awning. ‘I made a mistake, 
I suppose. He looked like—like some 
one I used to know.” 

The door man stroked his buttons, 
smiled, nodded after the two had passed 
through the bright doorway, and whis- 
pered in the unctious tone that lackeys 
use who speak of gilded beings. 

“Why, that’s Mr. Arthur Gregg. You 
musta seen his picture in the paper. 
“He’s an heir—Mr. Gregg is.” 

“Heir, did you say?” It was a husky 
voice that came out of the shadow of 
the awning. 

“Sure! A fellow died. 
a mountain full of copper 
you ain’t sick, are you?” 


Left him 
Say, 





“No! Oh, no! You say a fellow 
died ?” 

“Sure! Fellow name o’ Mason— 
(Payson—something like that. Say, 


what’s the matter 

The man under the awning heard no 
more, however. He stood a moment 
staring at the lights of Broadway, 
wherein, like a mirage, he saw a cabin 
by a blue-and-silver lake, and a moun- 
tain full of copper. The lake and moun- 
tains were quite beautiful. They be- 
longed to a pasty-faced broker’s clerk, 
because the man who used to own them 
was dead now. Making off down the 
street as rapidly as possible, he turned 
into the nearest drug store, saying to the 
clerk: 

“A bottle of red ink, please.” 
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THE mirror, supposedly the friend of woman, may be, in fact, her arch 
enemy, according to a nerve specialist, who attributes many cases of mental de- 
pression in middle-aged women to their constant recourse to the mirror, with its 
distressing revelation of the encroachings of wrinkles and gray hairs. 


























By Arthur 


Author of “Breath of Life," 


LTHOUGH the sharp tang of 
the salt air had lent to many 
girls aboard the ship a height- 

ened color and vivacity, Myra had to 
admit that the Atlantic voyage had, so 
far, failed to enhance what charms she 
possessed, She looked—to tell the truth 
—a perfect fright. Those were her 
own words. A furtive glance at the 
mirror on her way up the main com- 
panionway stairs to the promenade deck 
confirmed her worst suspicions. Part 
of the trouble was, of course, Aunt 
Sarah’s scarlet-and-yellow plaid ulster. 
Aunt Sarah had insisted upon lending 
it to her for the European trip. Now 
Myra wished she could throw the thing 
overboard. But, then, she couldn’t, on 
account of the weather. She wasn’t go- 
ing to catch pneumonia for the sake of 
appearances. She was a sensible girl; 
and always had been. 

She made her way cautiously along 
the wet, slippery deck to her chair, and 
sat down with a sigh of relief. It was 
a grim, slate-colored day, with a sea 
lashed to a lathery turmoil, and a bil- 
lowing, cloudy horizon that now and 
again came into view above the deck 
rail, then disappeared, with a monoto- 
nous and wholly sickening regularity. 


“The God of Gentlemen,” ete. 
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Myra didn’t quite dare to look at the 
horizon. She closed her eyes, and just 
—sat. 

The painted old English actress, who 
occupied the chair next to hers, opened 
her weary old eyes and said: 

“My dear, you look a bit seedy this 
morning.” 

“Oh, I know it,” she admitted miser- 
ably, “and yet—perhaps you wouldn’t 
believe it, but I used to be pretty.” 

“Never say that,” the painted old 
creature told her in a shocked voice. 
“Tt’s fatal. When you admit you're 
plain you become plain. Look at me. 
I’m fifty-seven. Only last week one of 
your impertinent young New York man- 
agers told me I was too old to play the 
part of a young wife. I told him that 
he was a liar and didn’t know beauty 
when he saw it. I came away quite 
bucked. See what I mean?” 

But Myra knew that her own face 
was a damp, shiny white, and that her 
blond hair, of which there was plenty, 
looked colorless in the bright sunlight. 

“When I was eighteen,” she said, “I 
had plenty of beaux. But what can 
you expect? Seven years in a little 
frame house washing and cooking and 
taking care of small brothers and sisters 
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after the family’s lost all its money 
doesn’t help make you beautiful, does 
it?” She smiled grimly. “But they 
say virtue is its own reward.” 

“What you need, my dear, is color, 
that’s all,” the other told her. “When 
you get to Paris, buy some. Why put 
up with nature’s little errors?” 

“T’ve never done it yet,” Myra said, 
frowning. “You see, out in Apex, 
where I live, people just don’t—make 
up. Oh, excuse me! I didn’t mean to 
hurt your feelings.” 

The old thing gave a hoarse croak. 

“I’m hardened. But remember, when 
you get to Paris. They sell the most 
beautiful complexions imaginable. 
Everything! Last time I was there I 
was a gorgeous blonde.” 

This, Myra felt virtuously, was going 
a little too far. She changed the sub- 
ject abruptly. 

“Money makes such a difference.” 

She was gazing forward, along the 
wet, almost deserted deck toward the 
luxurious, glass-inclosed veranda café. 
There, gathered about a wicker table, 
she saw a group of pretty, beautifully 
dressed girls, each one obviously bent 
on entertaining a tall man in gray golf- 
ing tweeds. An amiably good-looking 
man, of, perhaps, thirty years of age, 
with a clear, tanned complexion and a 
general air of being comfortably at age. 
A man patently on good terms with all 
the world. There was a thoroughly 
scrubbed look about him, as if he had 
just stepped out of a steaming bath. 

“Nice, isn’t he,” the painted old thing 
remarked. “That’s Major Webb Bent- 
ley, the polo player. One of the big- 
gest catches in New York. For years 
the mothers of débutantes have plotted 
and planned—and failed.” 

“T'll admit that he’s ornamental,” 
Myra said, tossing her head. She rose 
from her chair. “I’m going for a stroll 


—hbefore they start feeding us again. 
In ten minutes they'll be around with 
chicken broth. Ugh!” 
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The old creature watched her as she 
walked away. 

“That ulster is really dreadful. 
a colored potato sack. 
away. (Better freeze 

Myra pretended not to hear. She 
made her way forward slowly, cauti- 
ously, along the greasy, slippery boards. 
When she came to the companionway 
she turned, heading across the ship to 
the leeward side, where she hoped walk- 
ing would be pleasanter and the deck 
dryer. As she passed the veranda café 
she averted her head a trifle, half hop- 
ing that the gathering there was not 
staring, and making fun of her ulster. 
Silly to care what strangers thought! 
But she couldn’t help it. If only she 
could dress like those others! At that 
precise moment the ship went plunging 
into the trough of a great, foaming 
wave, and the deck seemed to leap from 
under her feet. She slipped, fell, and 
began to roll ridiculously toward the 
taffrail. 

Strong hands gripped her arm. She 
found herself being lifted firmly to her 
feet. Some one was handing to her a 
tam-o’-shanter, all wet and out of shape. 

“T hope you're not hurt,” the major 
was saying. He relaxed his grip upon 
her arm. And it seemed to her that 
his gray eyes were laughing at her. 

She managed to stammer: “N-no;” 
then turned and fled. And as she ran 
her ulster flapped hideously, and she 
knew that her back hair was coming 
down. 

“T acted like a perfect fool!” she told 
herself aloud as she sank, panting and 
flushing, into her deck chair. “I forgot 
even to thank him.” 

“T think you managed very well,” the 
painted old thing croaked out sharply. 
“For a moment I really thought it was 
an accident.” 

Myra stood up, eyes blazing. 

“Oh!” she cried. “You're terrible! 
I never ran after a man in my whole 
life!” 
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“Time you began,” said the old thing 
comfortably. And she closed her eyes, 
as if suddenly lost in a pleasant flood 
of memories. 


On their way up to Paris in the boat 
train the painted old thing—who in- 
sisted on traveling with her—remarked 
to Myra: 

“Did you see that girl who passed 
by just now on her way to the dining 
car? That’s Natalie Marsden. You 
could be quite as pretty as she is, if 
you had her color and her clothes. 
You've got fine features, child.” 

Myra flushed, and stared out of the 
window at the pink-and-white orchards 
of Normandy, the red-roofed farms, the 
white roads lined with swaying poplars. 

“The Marsden girl and her mother,” 
went on the old thing, “are going to 
their chateau near St. Germain for the 
summer. They seem to have succeeded 
in dragging the major along. They'll 
get him yet—with their equipment.” 

“You just live on gossip, don’t you 
Myra teased her. 

“If you don’t talk about people, my 
dear, what is there left? The League 
of Nations?” 

“But what I don’t see,” Myra said 
thoughtfully, “is why you're interested 
in plain, foolish little me?” 

The old thing patted her hand. 

“Because you’re so nice. And be- 
cause you’ve got—oh, such an awful lot 
to learn about life.” 

On reaching Paris they parted, in the 
turmoil of the Gare Saint Lazare cus- 
tom house. And the painted old thing’s 
last word was one of sincere advice: 

“My dear, you need to get married 
And when you get an opportunity— 
which means a man—don’t let it go 
Work for all you’re worth.” 

And, after pecking gently at Myra’s 
cheek, she waddled off in search of her 
battle-scarred baggage. 

In the customs room Myra found 
her own baggage, consisting of one 
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shiny black suit case, next to a dozen 
wardrobe trunks belonging to the Mars 
den party. Mrs. Marsden was there 
in sables, arguing im a cold, dignifed 
way with a customs official about a box 
of cigarettes he had discovered in ome 
of her trunks. Her daughter Natalie 
and a little boy of, perhaps, seven hov 
ered anxiously at her side 
them the major was explaining 
functions of a brassy and a putter to 


Just beyoad 


the 


another official who was regarding these 
implements with grave suspicion 

The argument about the 
continued. Mrs. Marsden, losing some 
of her aloof dignity, became a little 
red. Myra, waiting patiently for her 
turn, saw the little boy suddenly ship 
away from his mother’s side and wander 
aimlessly toward the exit of the cus- 
toms room. He was a sturdy, manly 
little boy dressed in a sailor suit, and 
under his arm he carried a large red 
rubber ball. Myra saw him emerge from 
the archway exit of the station, where 
a line of taxicabs stood chugging and 
waiting for passengers. 

All at once the little boy dropped his 
ball. A man hurrying past him kicked 
it accidentally into the street. The little 
boy dived after it, in a veritable whirl- 
pool of maneuvering taxis. 

Myra didn’t hesitate. She fairly flew 
across the customs room. She ran into 
the street, just in time to snatch the 
child from under an incoming cab, but 
not before one of its fenders had struck 
her a heavy blow. 
to the hard asphalt. 

The little boy cried for his mother, 
and a crowd gathered instantly. Myra 
lay very cold and still at his feet, curi- 
ously crumpled up, one arm flung piti- 
fully across her face. 

The major came hurrying out of the 
customs room, still holding his absurd 
brassy and putter. French porters and 
French cabmen shrieked over Myra’'s 
inanimate body. Mrs. Marsden clung 
to her little boy, kissing him again and 
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She went crashing 
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after the family’s lost all its money 
doesn’t help make you beautiful, does 
it?” She smiled grimly. “But they 
say virtue is its own reward.” 

“What you need, my dear, is color, 
that’s all,” the other told her. “When 
you get to Paris, buy some. Why put 
up with nature’s little errors?” 

“T’ve never done it yet,” Myra said, 
frowning. “You see, out in Apex, 
where I live, people just don’t—make 
up. Oh, excuse me! I didn’t mean to 
hurt your feelings.” 

The old thing gave a hoarse croak. 

“I’m hardened. But remember, when 
you get to Paris. They sell the most 
beautiful complexions imaginable. 
Everything! Last time I was there I 
was a gorgeous blonde.” 

This, Myra felt virtuously, was going 
a little too far. She changed the sub- 
ject abruptly. 

“Money makes such a difference.” 

She was gazing forward, along the 
wet, almost deserted deck toward the 
luxurious, glass-inclosed veranda café. 
There, gathered about a wicker table, 
she saw a group of pretty, beautifully 
dressed girls, each one obviously bent 
on entertaining a tall man in gray golf- 
ing tweeds. An amiably good-looking 
man, of, perhaps, thirty years of age, 
with a clear, tanned complexion and a 
general air of being comfortably at age. 
A man patently on good terms with all 
the world. There was a thoroughly 
scrubbed look about him, as if he had 
just stepped out of a steaming bath. 

“Nice, isn’t he,” the painted old thing 
remarked. “That’s Major Webb Bent- 
ley, the polo player. One of the big- 
gest catches in New York. For years 
the mothers of débutantes have plotted 
and planned—and failed.” 

“T'll admit that he’s ornamental,” 
Myra said, tossing her head. She rose 
from her chair. “I’m going for a stroll 
—before they start feeding us again. 
In ten minutes they'll be around with 
chicken broth. Ugh!” 
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The old creature watched her as she 
walked away. 

“That ulster is really dreadful. 
a colored potato sack. 
away. (Better freeze 

Myra pretended not to hear. She 
made her way forward slowly, cauti- 
ously, along the greasy, slippery boards. 
When she came to the companionway 
she turned, heading across the ship to 
the leeward side, where she hoped walk- 
ing would be pleasanter and the deck 
dryer. As she passed the veranda café 
she averted her head a trifle, half hop- 
ing that the gathering there was not 
staring, and making fun of her ulster. 
Silly to care what strangers thought! 
But she couldn’t help it. If only she 
could dress like those others! At that 
precise moment the ship went plunging 
into the trough of a great, foaming 
wave, and the deck seemed to leap from 
under her feet. She slipped, fell, and 
began to roll ridiculously toward the 
taffrail. 

Strong hands gripped her arm. She 
found herself being lifted firmly to her 
feet. Some one was handing to her a 
tam-o’-shanter, all wet and out of shape. 

“T hope you're not hurt,” the major 
was saying. He relaxed his grip upon 
her arm. And it seemed to her that 
his gray eyes were laughing at her. 

She managed to stammer: “N-no;” 
then turned and fled. And as she ran 
her ulster flapped hideously, and she 
knew that her back hair was coming 
down. 

“T acted like a perfect fool!” she told 
herself aloud as she sank, panting and 
flushing, into her deck chair. “I forgot 
even to thank him.” 

“T think you managed very well,” the 
painted old thing croaked out sharply. 
“For a moment I really thought it was 
an accident.” 

Myra stood up, eyes blazing. 

“Oh!” she cried. “You're terrible! 
I never ran after a man in my whole 
life!” 
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“Time you began,” said the old thing 
comfortably. And she closed her eyes, 
as if suddenly lost in a pleasant flood 
of memories. 


On their way up to Paris in the boat 
train the painted old thing—who in- 
sisted on traveling with her—remarked 
to Myra: 

“Did you see that girl who passed 
by just now on her way to the dining 
car? That’s Natalie Marsden. You 
could be quite as pretty as she is, if 
you had her color and her clothes. 
You've got fine features, child.” 

Myra flushed, and stared out of the 
window at the pink-and-white orchards 
of Normandy, the red-roofed farms, the 
white roads lined with swaying poplars. 

“The Marsden girl and her mother,” 
went on the old thing, “are going to 
their chateau near St. Germain for the 
suinmer. They seem to have succeeded 
in dragging the major along. They'll 
get him yet—with their equipment.” 

“You just live on gossip, don’t you?” 
Myra teased her. 

“If you don’t talk about people, my 
dear, what is there left? The League 
of Nations?” 

“But what I don’t see,” Myra said 
thoughtfully, “is why you're interested 
in plain, foolish little me?” 

The old thing patted her hand. 

“Because you’re so nice. And be- 
cause you've got—oh, such an awful lot 
to learn about life.” 

On reaching Paris they parted, in the 
turmoil of the Gare Saint Lazare cus- 
tom house. And the painted old thing’s 
last word was one of sincere advice: 

“My dear, you need to get married 
And when you get an opportunity— 
which means a man—don’t let it go 
Work for all you’re worth.” 

And, after pecking gently at Myra’s 
cheek, she waddled off in search of her 
battle-scarred baggage. 

In the customs room Myra found 
her own baggage, consisting of one 
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shiny black suit case, next to a dozen 
wardrobe trunks belonging to the Mars- 
den party. Mrs. Marsden was there, 
in sables, arguing in a cold, dignified 
way with a customs official about a box 
of cigarettes he had discovered in one 
of her trunks. Her daughter Natalie, 
and a little boy of, perhaps, seven hov- 
ered anxiously at her side. Just beyond 
them the major was explaining the 
functions of a brassy and a putter to 
another official who was regarding these 
implements with grave suspicion. 

The argument about the cigarettes 
continued. Mrs. Marsden, losing some 
of her aloof dignity, became a little 
red. Myra, waiting patiently for her 
turn, saw the little boy suddenly slip 
away from his mother’s side and wander 
aimlessly toward the exit of the cus- 
toms room. He was a sturdy, manly 
little boy dressed in a sailor suit, and 
under his arm he carried a large red- 
rubber ball. Myra saw him emerge from 
the archway exit of the station, where 
a line of taxicabs stood chugging and 
waiting for passengers. 

All at once the little boy dropped his 
ball. A man hurrying past him kicked 
it accidentally into the street. The little 
boy dived after it, in a veritable whirl- 
pool of maneuvering taxis. 

Myra didn’t hesitate. She fairly flew 
across the customs room. She ran into 
the street, just in time to snatch the 
child from under an incoming cab, but 
not before one of its fenders had struck 
her a heavy blow. She went crashing 
to the hard asphalt. 

The little boy cried for his mother, 
and a crowd gathered instantly. Myra 
lay very cold and still at his feet, curi- 
ously crumpled up, one arm flung piti- 
fully across her face. 

The major came hurrying out of the 
customs room, still holding his absurd 
brassy and putter. French porters and 
French cabmen shrieked over Myra’s 
inanimate body. Mrs. Marsden clung 
to her little boy, kissing him again and 
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again. A fussy little Parisian doctor 
with a pointed, black beard suddenly ap- 
peared, and bent over Myra. 

“A broken leg and a severe shock,” 
was his verdict, addressed to the major. 
“Take her to a hospital. If there are 
no complications, she will recover in a 
few weeks. She is—a friend of yours?” 

“We will, of course, take care of 
her,” Mrs. Marsden said, in her perfect 
French. “But I don’t recall ever having 
seen her before.” 

“Gad! What pluck!” said the major. 

In the American Hospital, which is 
out Neuilly way, Myra made a slow 
but sure recovery. There she passed 
six of her precious European weeks. It 
was really rather pathetic. She had 
traveled over three thousand miles to 
see Paris, and all she could see of it 
was the red-tiled roof of an apartment 
house opposite her window, a dust-laden 
poplar, and the top of an ornate trolley 
pole. 

It was Mrs. Marsden who provided 
her only excitement. She appeared one 
afternoon, beautifully dressed in white, 


bringing a large bunch of roses. Her 
daughter Natalie was with her—tall, 
good-looking, and rather disdainful. 


They stayed ten minutes at Myra’s bed- 
side, but conversation was, at best, frag- 
mentary. There didn’t appear to be a 
great deal they could talk about. One 
thing, however, was obvious to Myra. 
They didn’t recognize her as the pale, 
badly dressed, and rather forlorn crea- 
ture aboard the Olympia. And for that 
Myra was absurdly thankful. She 
didn’t want to be reminded, at all, about 
that horrible voyage. 

On June the first—day of days—she 
received a letter from Mrs. Marsden, 
written on the most elaborate note pa- 
per, expressing her eternal gratitude for 
her brave act, and asking her to come 
and stay at the chateau near St. Ger- 
main as soon as she could leave the 
hospital. There, she pointed out, Myra 
would swiftly regain her strength in 
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the terraced gardens overlooking the 
valley of the Seine. The letter was 
worded just as if Myra had, all her life, 
been used to staying at magnificent 
country places. Myra was so pleased 
by it all that tears came into her eyes. 
She was, as you may have surmised, 
that kind of person. But her joy was 
soon tempered by the awful feminine 
question of what to wear. Mrs. Mars- 
den might expect her to dress like the 
rest of her Long Island friends. Or 
like.slender, exotic Natalie, with all her 
pastel organdies, her crépe de Chine 
and maroquain for every possible occa- 
sion, her sport skirts and colorful 
sweaters. She, Myra, seriously doubted 
whether Mrs. Marsden would believe it 
possible that she had come to Europe 
with one small black suit case. If she 
did, she would probably consider it in- 
decent. For an hour Myra sucked a 
pencil. She wrote three refusals to the 
invitation; and then accepted it—be- 
cause she couldn’t help it. And when 
the acceptance was mailed she was sud- 
denly terrified. 


The June afternoon was hot, breath- 
less, as the panting little train crawled 
out into the sunshine from the abysmal 
blackness of the Batignolles tunnel. 
Myra, curled up in a shady corner of 
the compartment, dozed with a pleas- 
ing sense of security, for she had care- 
fully chosen one of the special com- 
partments reserved for women. And, 
so far, she had been lucky enough to 
have it entirely to herself. 

A few kilometers from the tunnel, 
and still not very far from Paris, the 
train halted at a new and ugly postwar 
suburb of concrete villas. A woman 
flung open the door of the compart- 
ment and climbed in. Myra stared at 


her with a vague resentment; then she 
gathered her belongings, which she had 
spread all over the compartment in true 
Continental fashion, and retired rather 
scornfully to her corner. 
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The woman attracted Myra’s imme- 
diate attention and interest—and, also, 
her stern disapproval. She was about 
Myra’s age, about Myra’s height, and 
there the resemblance ceased. If My- 
ra’s complexion was dull, the other’s 
was gorgeous. Her lips were the color 
of a geranium; her eyes were large and 
black and piercing. She was, Myra had 
to admit, handsome in that supremely 
audacious, supremely physical way that 
is never admired by others of her sex. 
She possessed every feminine attraction 
which other women hate. But what 
struck (Myra principally was her dress. 
It was a daring thing—so daring, so 
gay, that any one but a young Conti- 
nental of her type would have appeared 
ridiculous in it. It was the kind of 
dress which causes plump and middle- 
aged American ladies to give up potatoes 
and cream for the rest of their lives, 
once they have seen it on some slim 
goddess at Poiret’s; which causes bony, 
middle-aged English ladies to live on 
potatoes and cream for the rest of their 
lives for the same reason—because the 
human race possesses an unbounded, 
pathetic optimism. 

Myra gazed at the lovely, riotous col- 
of the loose Paisley jacket, the 
filmy veil that revealed rather than con- 
cealed the lady’s perfectly curving 
bosom; the black-silk sash knotted so 
casually and gracefully upon the left 
hip; the short and trim silk skirt heavily 
fringed at its lower margin; the red- 
heeled French shoes; the jaunty little 
black hat. Myra gazed at all these 
things, and her lips were compressed 
as a heavy, cloying wave of perfume 
swept over the compartment. Quite 
suddenly she guessed the lady’s social 
status. 

Myra found herself presently won- 
dering as to who had paid for that 
miracle of a dress. Then she shook 
herself a trifle angrily, and turned to 
gaze out of the window at the rolling 
pastures of the Seine valley. Oh, Myra 
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knew a thing or two about life. She 
was by no means an idiot. And she 


found herself wondering at the sense- 
less injustice of a certain problem al- 
most as old as the world itself. Why, 
Myra asked herself, if you’re good, 
must life consist of one long series of 
drudgeries, while, if you’re bad, you 
can have anything—or practically every- 
thing—that you long for? 

The woman gave her one swift, hard 
glance; then took up a magazine and 
began to read. And Myra was glad 
when, at last, she heard the conductor 
crying out the name of her station, and 
felt the train coming to a halt. She 
took up her suit case, and her coat, and 
climbed down the steep steps to the 
station platform. 


There was a motor waiting for her, 
a sporty little yellow motor with a 
chauffeur in plum-colored livery. It 
was rather hard, when he said that he 
was going to the forward part of the 
train to get her baggage, to have to 
tell him that the suit case was all she 
had with her. 

The train had been somewhat late, 
so that when she arrived at the chateau, 
with its sloping, terraced gardens all 
drowsy in a lingering, rose-colored dusk, 
her hostess and those staying with her 
were already dressing for dinner. She 
was shown to her bedroom in a turret 
overlooking the pale-green sweep of the 
Seine valley—a dream of a bedroom, 
with walls of soft, pastel gray, with 
spidery golden furniture, and an ex- 
ceedingly tall and narrow four-poster 
bed. A maid deposited her suit case 
on a stand, made expressly for the pur- 
pose, and quietly withdrew after an- 
nouncing that dinner would be served 
at seven thirty. 

Myra flung off her hat and lay down 
upon the bed, surrendering herself with 
closed eyes to the gentle luxury of it. 
It would be time, soon enotigh, to dress 
for dinner; to put on her little dark- 
blue muslin with its flounced skirt. Her 
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little muslin had made a hit, in its day, 
at the Apex town-hall dances. But 
what would they think of it—here? 
And, presently, while she was wrinkling 
her little forehead and feeling slightly 
scared, she heard a clock away off in 
the distance cheerfully chiming the hour 
of seven. 

She rose; stretched her arms lazily 
above her head; went over to her suit 
case—and opened it. 

For a moment she stood spellbound, 
powerless to move, to speak. And then 
she uttered a soft, tiny little cry. A 
cry of mingled fright and wonder. 

There in the suit case, neatly folded, 
was—not the little blue muslin, but a 
fragile, orchid-tinted film of crépe de 
Chine—a soft and luxurious and mirac- 
ulous thing with flowers upon it cun- 
ningly devised of rose-colored satin. 
There, instead of her own plain little 
patent-leather slippers, was a pair of the 
daintiest possible objects made of moiré 
silk, with rose-colored heels. Myra, 
looking at the suit case, discovered that 
it was lined in pale-blue slik, whereas 
her own had a sensible canvas lining, 
Along its inner edge was a row of or- 
nate cut-glass bottles with golden stop- 
pers, and in a flap under the cover she 
found a collection of sundry curious 
little things having to do with the beau- 
tifying of the feminine complexion. 
Obviously, Myra decided, the equipment 
of some exceedingly gay lady, like— 
like the one she had encountered in the 
train. 

And then Myra guessed what had 
happened. 

There ought to be a law, she told 
herself, by which suit-case manufac- 
turers were compelled to paint each suit 
case a different color. Then such ab- 
surd mistakes couldn’t happen. 

Her first impulse was to ring for the 
maid; to send the case to the station; 
and to try and regain her own. But 
halfway across the bedroom she hesi- 
tated; turned back; and started to un- 
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pack the case. Slowly, gently, she took 
out the orchid dress, and unfolded it in 
all its ravishing beauty. There wasn’t 
much of it above the waist, she reflected. 
She slipped off her own dress and 
stepped lightly into it. Oh, the glorious, 
clinging feel of its texture! The soft- 
ness of that magic dress next to her 
skin was to Myra like the wonder of a 
lover’s first, tender caress. 

She went over to a mirror. Yes, it 
fitted her beautifully. She couldn’t deny 
that. And, suddenly, she found herself 
wondering whether the willowy, supple 
figure, to which the dress clung so 
gracefully, so revealingly, could be her 
own. “I’m colorless, though,” she told 
herself. And, with great daring, she 
took one of the numerous little silver 
cylinders from the flap of the suit case, 
and applied it to her lips. 

Then there was a dash of fainter, 
more subtle color to be rubbed in with 
a gentle rotating motion into her cheeks, 
and a light layer of powder to be 
dabbed over that. She had seen all 
these things performed in the moving 
pictures, and it was surprising how eas- 
ily one recalled them. She rearranged 
her hair, tightly about her head, with 
the nervous, hurried inspiration of an 
actress between scenes, and the result 
attained just that flair of genius which 
only a hurried inspiration can attain. 

She discovered, to her horror, that 
there was visible, above the low-cut, 
tight-fitting bodice of the orchid dress, 
a very sensible, sturdy garment of her 
own that certainly could not be per- 
mitted to remain visible. And so she 
had to rummage once again in the suit 
case, until she had dragged forth several 
exceedingly dainty, fragile affairs which 
caused her to utter little feminine cries 
of delight. And she slipped off her 


own thick, black stockings and slid her 
legs, with a luxurious little shiver, into 
lustrous stockings of mauve silk. 

And, as if to cap the climax, even 
the moiré slippers fitted her beautifully. 
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At last she was ready. She stood 
up, and began to pirouette before the 
long French mirror, cocking her little 
head first to one side, then to the other. 
And, for the briefest moment of alarm, 
her arms were crossed over the tender 
curve of her breast, for the first time 
in her life so delicately, so perfectly re- 
vealed. 

“O-oh!” said Myra. 
ful!” 

At that precise moment she heard the 
dinner gong clanging below. For an 
instant she was terrified. She ran to 
and fro senselessly, wringing her hands. 
And then, suddenly determined, she 
strode across the room, opened the door, 
and went out into the brightly lighted 
corridor. 

A man passing by, tall and dark and 
rather magnificent in his _ black-and- 
white evening severity, halted; looked 
at her. 

“Oh, by gad!” said the polo-playing 
major, twirling his clipped mustache. 
“Oh, by gad! Why haven’t I seen you 
before—all these years ?” 

Gallantly, without another word, he 
offered her his arm. 


“T’m—beauti- 


Only a woman knows that sheer, per- 
fect ecstasy that comes with the knowl- 
edge that you are the best-dressed, most 
attractive woman at a dinner table. 
Myra knew that ecstasy for the first 
time in her life that night at—of all 
places — Mrs. Marsden’s summer 
chateau near Paris. To be enjoyed, 
first of all, was the thrilling little hush 
that fell over the gathered assemblage 
as she entered the drawing-room be- 
fore dinner. There was, secondly, the 
subtle approval in Mrs. Marsden’s eyes 
as she politely greeted her. And there 
was, thirdly, the excitement of having 
the major’s hawklike, ruddy face con- 
stantly beside her; of his approving blue 
eyes ; his frequent “By gad!” and twirl- 
ings of his mustache. And, also, there 
was a slim young Russian prince with a 
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long, pale, sad face and shining, black 
hair that grew in a fascinating peak 
upon his white forehead, who willingly 
directed every bit of his sadness toward 
Myra—which, she had sense enough to 
know, was his own peculiar form of 
compliment. 

She was in too great a state of ela- 
tion to take in many details of the din- 
ner which followed. She only knew 
that there were masses of fragrant, 
dewy roses upon the center of the table; 
and that there were numerous tall, 
gloomy .footmen; and that champagne 
was being poured in her glass with a 
kind of clockwork regularity; and that 
the Russian prince had completely 
ceased to eat and was gazing at her with 
a rapt melancholy which she found 
vaguely terrifying. As the dinner wore 
on the major, beside her, chatted more 
and more gayly of polo, grouse-shoot- 
ing, the Lido, the Metropolitan, Ascot, 
and many other such delightful, care- 
free subjects. Mrs. Marsden smiled 
benignly down the table at her, which 
made her feel at ease, happy. But, once 
or twice, catching the cold, hard glance 
of Natalie Marsden, Myra knew—well, 
she knew that there was one person in 
the room, at any rate, who was by no 
means pleased at her sudden triumph. 

After dinner she felt as if she were 
in some magic dream as she rose lan- 
guidly—like the rest—from her chair 
and walked through the soft, flickering 
beauty of the candle-lit hall, fragrant 
with roses, to the drawing-room where 
Mrs. Marsden established herself com- 
fortably before an immense tray of 
wrought Ottoman gold, laden with tiny, 
turquoise coffee cups. Joy sang in My- 
ra’s heart, and, at the same time, a ris- 
ing, dreadful fear. 

“T can’t tell them,” she told herself. 
“T can’t. They would never forgive 
me.’ And she decided that early the 
next morning she would slip out of the 
house and return the suit case and its 
contents to the railway lost-property of- 
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fice, and that she herself would go back 
to Paris, leaving a note that she had 
left upon some urgent matter or other. 
She would go while Mrs. Marsden and 
her daughter were still drowsing in their 
quilted four-posters, and while the 
major, probably, would be splashing 
about in his morning tub, and vigor- 
ously applying a brush to his back; a 
brush with a long, curved handle and 
hard, cruel bristles. Somehow, she just 
knew that the major used a brush of 
that kind. 

But to-night, anyway, she had made 
up her mind to enjoy herself ; to—live. 

Presently Mrs. Marsden asked her 
to make a fourth at bridge. Myra had 
to say that she didn’t play; and there 
was, for a perceptible instant, an awk- 
ward little pause, until Natalie said 
sweetly that they'd play mah jong in- 
stead, for small stakes—a half a cent a 
point, or something like that. Myra 
said rather sharply that she didn’t play 
mah jong, either. The major then 


saved the situation by coming over and 
sitting down beside her, redder and 


more cheerful than ever. And while 
the rest played bridge the Russian 
prince ran his slender fingers over the 
piano and produced exquisite but melan- 
choly little sounds. 

“You haven’t seen the gardens,” the 
major said suddenly, after he and Myra 
had talked a while. “And it seems a 
shame to waste them to-night.” 

She agreed smilingly that it was a 
perfect shame, and went out with him 
into the moonlit terrace. Away off in 
the distance they could discern the 
twinkling lights of Paris, and, here and 
there in the deep blueness of the coun- 
tryside, a silvery flash of the Seine as 
it curved its way through the gentle, 
rolling valley far below them. 

Out there in the silent starshine, be- 
yond the vapid and casual chatter of the 
drawing-room, a change came over the 
major. Something of his flippancy, his 
swagger, appeared abruptly to desert 
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him. To Myra he was all at once 
gentle, almost humble, and a little wist- 
ful, too. 

“Do you know,” he mused, as they 
leaned against the rose-clad balustrade 
at the end of the marble terrace, “I 
sometimes find myself wondering just 
how I manage to go on drifting, drifting 
through life? I’ve always been a wan- 
derer—a person without plans. There’s 
been no rhyme or reason to my ex- 
istence. Long ago—oh, years ago—l 
worked pretty hard. And that, com- 
bined with some prodigious luck in Wall 
Street, accounts for my being where | 
am now. But all of it amounts to so 
—damned little. Anticipation—that’s 
everything in life. You see, I came 
originally from a quiet little New Eng- 
land town. People think I’m English. 
So I go on letting ‘em, because it seems 
to please ’em. I happened to serve four 
years in the war with the British, be- 
cause it was the quickest way to get in. 
Perhaps I picked up certain manner- 
isms.” 

“Tell me,” Myra whispered, “about 
the little New England town.” 

He laughed, but his voice retained its 
wistful quality. 

“It had wide, shady streets lined with 
elms, and houses with elaborate porches, 
and horse blocks, and a_ general 
store always full of old men gossiping. 
It was rather lovely, I realize now. But 
I grew too old for it at eighteen, and 
ran away to New York. Sometimes I 
find myself sorry I ever left it.” 

“But you wouldn’t be sorry,” Myra 
told him swiftly, “if your memory was 
good. My heavens! anything—anything 
in the wide world—is beter than small- 
town drabness!” 

He looked at her, seemingly surprised 
at her sudden vehemence. And then, 
manlike, he again caught up the trend 
of his own thoughts. 

“Perhaps the trouble is that I’m 
lonely. I have friends, but I don’t ex- 
actly mean that. You can’t get—near 
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to any one nowadays. They’re all too 


busy. And then, half of them aren’t 
themselves. They’re playing parts in a 


great, foolish make-believe. I find my- 
self thinking that, if I could ever find 
some one—some one rather lovely and 
fine and sincere, who would be able to 
undersand, and who would be able to 
put up with a great many masculine fail- 
ings—selfishness, for instance 

He hesitated. 

“Yes,” Myra said thoughtfully, “she’d 
have to be rather lovely. I can see that. 
You’re really a hedonist, aren’t you? 
But, then again, I have a theory that 
there are more fine qualities to be found 
in one average plain girl than in three 
average pretty ones. You see, when 
you’re not pretty, there’s generally a 
kind of compensation 

“That’s a curious remark,” he said, 
“for a lovely girl to make. “Most at- 
tractive girls don’t take the trouble to 
think out such things.” 

She gave a little sigh. 

“What did you mean—about people 
playing parts?” she demanded. 

‘He was lighting a cigarette. He 
threw away the match with a quick, 
jerky movement, and said casually: 

“Nothing much. Too involved a 
thought to explain. I thought, per- 
haps 

At that moment one of the servants, 
a footman, loomed up startlingly out of 
the darkness, so that they both jumped 
a little. 

“Mrs. Marsden,” he said, addressing 
Myra, “would like to see mademoiselle 
immediately, in the drawing-room.” 

There was a gravity, a nervousness, 
in his manner, that disturbed them both. 
They turned and followed him toward 
the lighted windows of the chateau. 
Once—just once—Myra smiled at the 
major, as if urging him to continue to 
reveal his thoughts. But the fine, tenu- 











ous mood of the moment had been bru- 
tally broken. 
ease, 


He was, by now, ill at 
He spoke nervously, of the most 
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commonplace matters, as they hurried 
toward the chateau, 

They entered the drawing-room by 
the same French window through which 
they had made their exit, and discovered 
that the guests had departed. But Mrs. 
Marsden was there, standing by the fire- 
place, looking queerly white and fright- 
ened. And with her were two sturdy, 
dark little men with large mustaches. 
Myra, observing their dark-blue uni- 
forms, knew instantly that they were 
gendarmes. And, at the same moment, 
a nameless fear gripped at her heart. 

One of the men then approached her 
and, bowing gravely, handed her an of- 
ficial-looking document. 

“Tt seems,” said Mrs. Marsden in a 
high, strained voice, “that you are under 
arrest—for robbery.” 

“Good heavens!” said the major. 

“There’s been a _ mistake,” Myra 
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stated. She was the coolest person in 
the room. 
“Your bedroom has just been 


searched,” Mrs. Marsden told her, “and 
in’ it was found a suit case containing 
certain letters. Those letters prove that 
you are Madame Ziska, a lady whose 
reputation is practically international, 
and who robbed Senator Bruot of five 
hundred thousand francs in his Paris 
apartment some weeks ago. I also learn 
from the police that you were—well, 
rather intimate with the senator.” 

“Look here!” cried the major. “This 
is madness. There’s been some ridicu- 
lous mistake.” 

Mrs.” Marsden’s hands moved 
vague gesture of helplessness. 

“My dear Webb, all you have to do 
is to read those letters. They’re damn- 
ing. They were found in the suit case, 
ready to be mailed to some accomplice. 
And her appearance tallies exactly with 
the description given to the police by 
the senator. Even to the dress which 
she wore on the evening she robbed 
him! Moreover, she was recognized 


in a 


on the train coming out here this after- 
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noon, by some man who used to know 
her. He saw her get on board. That’s 
how they traced her.” 

“If you'll listen to me,” Myra man- 
aged to put in, “I'll explain. I’m an 
American, just as I told you all along. 
There was another woman in the com- 
partment with me this afternoon, and 
our suit cases were mixed.” 

Mrs. ‘Marsden smiled corrosively. 

“So you were content to wear her 
clothes, without even mentioning the 
fact on your arrival?’ (She paused; 
then asked, swift as lightning: “If 
you’re an American, where’s your pass- 
port? Just show that to the gendarmes 
and it will clear you. That’s what pass- 
ports are for.” 

“T can’t,” Myra said miserably, “be- 
cause it’s in my own suit case, and 
Heaven knows where that is by now.” 

“Then the best thing for you to do,” 
Mrs. Marsden said, “is to tell this ex- 
ceedingly peculiar story of yours to the 
police at St. Germain. Perhaps you 
may persuade them to believe it.” 

One of the police asked Myra a ques- 
tion in French. She shook her head. 

“You act well,’ Mrs. Marsden re- 
marked. “‘You’re known by the police 
to speak at least four languages. They 
prepared me for cleverness on your part. 
They say you often pose as an Eng- 
lishwoman.” 

“Mimi!” the major interrupted an- 
grily. “You can’t treat her like this. 
It’s all supposition. The station is 
miles away, and she’d spend the night 
in some dirty cell. You'd better use 
all your influence 

“Please keep out of this, Webb!” she 
snapped at him. “I knew nothing about 
her when I asked her here. The first 
time I ever saw her was in St. Lazare 
station, and—now I come to think of 
it—she was talking to a very queer- 
looking woman the first time I laid eyes 
on her. I believe the police are per- 
fectly right. She admits herself that 
she’s wearing another woman’s clothes. 
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Anyway, whatever she is, I don’t want 
her any longer in my house.” She 
turned to Myra. “You will have five 
minutes to go upstairs and gather your 
belongings. If you go quietly, there 
won't be any need for a scene. And’’— 
she smiled—“if Major Bentley is so 
anxious on your behalf, maybe he'll ac- 
company you to the police station.” 
Myra nodded. She didn’t trust her- 
self to speak. In a species of trance 
she found her way upstairs to the gray 
bedroom; packed the suit case; came 
slowly down again. Mrs. Marsden had 
retired. The two gendarmes escorted her 
with extreme politeness to a waiting 
motor at the chateau door. And then, 
to her surprise, the major appeared, and 
climbed grimly into the car after her. 


They had been driving at a mad pace 
along a wide, white road. Ahead of 
them, on the crest of a long hill, Myra 
could see the wavering lights of St. 
Germain. The car slowed down, to ne- 
gotiate a sharp bend in the road, and 
they came suddenly upon a long bridge 
over a wide, lazy river. Myra darted 
a swift glance at the major, and saw 
that his profile was still grim, severe, 
in the blue moonlight. He hadn’t said 
a word since they had left the chateau. 
That, she considered, made everything 
so much the harder. 

She couldn't comprehend his attitude, 
at all. Why, after all, had he come 
with her, if he didn’t mean to speak, 
to try and comfort her? And then, all 
at once, it occurred to her that he was 
waiting, waiting eagerly, almost desper- 
ately, for her to say something. An- 
other look, and she became convinced. 
ut what, exactly, was it that he wanted 
her to say? 

“You—you don’t believe all this?” 
she asked him. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“What am I to believe?” 

“T suppose,” she said wistfully, “that 
I shouldn’t have expected sympathy.” 
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That appeared to arouse him. 

“Of course not!” he burst out. “Of 
course not! How can there be sym- 
pathy on my part, when there hasn’t 
been any frankness shown on yours? 
Do you realize you haven’t told me— 
anything ?” 

She bit her lip. 

“T’ll get myself out of this scrape,” 
she told him, but her voice trembled. 

They were now entering the narrow, 
cobbled streets of the town, deserted 
and silent in the fitful light of ancient 
lamp-posts. 

“I said,” Myra repeated, a little 
louder, “that I’ll be able to get myself 
out of this scrape.” 

Sut the major didn’t answer. 

The car had abruptly halted before 
a dreary building of dark-gray stone, 
before a gloomy doorway above which 
flickered a solitary lantern. A worn 
and almost colorless French flag flut- 
tered there lazily in the gentle night 
breeze. 

“What am I to do,” Myra asked in a 
panicky voice, “if they start to question 
me in French?” 

Without replying he helped her out 
of the car. As they entered the forbid- 
ding doorway he suddenly halted, seized 
her by the shoulders, and, looking 
straight into her eyes, said: 

“Do you remember what I told you 

the terrace an hour or two ago? 
About people playing parts—not being 
themselves? My remark was general, 
but I thought you'd be clever enough 
to take the hint. I wanted your confi- 
dence.” 

She shook herself free of him. “T’'ll 
see this thing through,” she told her- 
self stubbornly. “I'll tell him nothing. 
He has no right to question me. I 
don’t want him to know—how different 
I was—what I’m really like.”” She was 
on the verge of tears. 

A stout, pompous-looking man with 
a large red face came forward to meet 
them. ‘He bowed. 
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“You got my telephone call from the 
chateau?” the major asked swiftly, in 
English. 

The man nodded. 

“You remember me—when I was at 
the embassy in Paris?” 

“Certainly, Major Bentley.” 

“Then,” said the major, “you will 
kindly instruct your men to release this 
lady. I positively identify her as Miss 
Myra Wood, an American, a passenger 
on board the steamer Olympia, which 
arrived at Cherbourg on April twentieth 
last. She was, therefore, not in Paris 
on the night of April eighteenth when 
Senator Bruot was robbed.” 

The stout man rubbed his chin, nod- 
ded several times, then turned to the 
two gendarmes and spoke to them hur- 
riedly in French. They bowed. and 
left. 

The major took the stout man’s hand. 

“Thank you,” he said. “It is good to 
have friends who remember you.” 

The stout man waved an arm, as if 
to say that he had done nothing at all 
to be thanked for. 

“Your word is a guarantee, major.” 

Myra found herself in the deserted, 
moonlit street, alone with the major. 

“Oh!” she gasped. “You knew—all 
the time?” 

“All the time,” he assured her. “I'll 
have to remind you, myself, where you 
were on April eighteenth, since you 
won't admit it. You were on the prom- 
enade deck of the Olympia. It was 
a rough, stormy day. Don’t you recall 
an incident, when a certain lady slipped 
and fell, and was promptly rescued 

Myra hid her face in her hands. 

“T didn’t want you to know——” 
whispered. 

“Oh, my dear girl,” he said, “can’t 
you realize that that was one of the 
reasons why I became so interested? 
Knowing everything—and then seeing 
you appear at that dinner, amid sur- 
roundings that you’ve probably never 
faced before, and carrying it off so won- 
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derfully—so perfectly? I only tried to 
get you to confess to me of your own 
free will, to show that you trusted me. 
Don’t you know”—he took her arm sud- 
denly—‘“don’t you know that you’ve got 
every gift in you that God ever gave 
a woman for making herself attractive? 
All you lacked was, probably, oppor- 
tunity.” 
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“You honestly believe that?” 

“I do,” 

She breathed a little sigh of happi- 
ness. 

“And now,” she said, suddenly prac- 
tical, “I think you’d better find a hotel 
for me. We'll see whether you, with 
all your cleverness, can put an end to 
this crazy adventure of mine.” 


She looked up at him, her eyes shin- 


“Why an end,” he asked her gently, 
ing. 


“when it’s only begun?” 


GOOD NIGHT, GOOD 


KNIGHT 


IR GALAHAD was a flawless knight 
Whose heart was pure as the driven snow; 

He kept his shield and his honor bright 

In the days of ever so long ago. 
But never a lady knew a thrill 

When Galahad rode to the wars, I wot; 
While the kerchiefs waved at each window sill 

For that fallible knight, Sir Launcelot. 


For ice is ice and blood is blood, 

And the glacier’s purity lacks romance, 
But the pulses beat in a glorious flood 

At Launcelot’s least little wandering glance. 
A knight whose deeds it was joy to scan, 

Whose arm was steel—but his heart was not; 
A knight, yet, better than that. a man, 

The tender and terrible Launcelot. 


And still, as it was in Mallory’s tale, 
Our knights go sallying forth to-day; 
Sir Galahad seeks for the Holy Grait, 
Sir Launcelot jousts in the clashing fray; 
Sir Galahad wins no languorous gaze, 
No kerchief waving, no beckoning glove. 
The flawless knight is the knight they praise, 
But Sir Launcelot is the knight they love! 
BERTON BRALEY. 
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VI—THE LIFTED DOOM 


ITH some difficulty—due to the 
restrictions of her mauve bro- 
cade—Lady Julia Duffield 

heaved a sigh of ineffable contentment, 
and stepped back to make doubly sure 
that no single flaw marred the exquisite- 
ness of the mirror-framed figure before 
her. At her command Diana gathered 
up her lustrous train, arranged, with a 
gesture that was a thing of grace, the 
splendid folds of duchesse lace that 
pended from the bridal wreath, turned 
slowly with the poise of a professional 
manikin, 

She was a beautiful and arrogant 
young woman, this warmly blond Diana 
Gale, who was about to become Mrs. 
Geoffrey Kemp, and who would one day 
be a countess. Her aunt ceded the fact 
grudgingly. Her happy sigh was not 
for the fact that Di was, most unde- 
servedly, marrying the man she loved, 
whom she had met, not in a London 
drawing-room, but on the deck of a 
P. & O. steamer almost a year before, 
at the end of a wild-goose excursion 
into India with her irresponsible father. 
Lady Julia rejoiced solely because the 
girl was, after all, her niece as well as 
Norris Gale’s daughter, and an adequate 
marriage provided for her for life, 
thereby removing her from her aunt’s 
conscience. Marriage, also, removed her 
from the immediate foreground, which 
Diana always managed, innocently 
enough, to fill to the exclusion. of less- 
vivid and personable young women. 


It was still remembered in the annals 
of Mayfair, that the inconspicuously 
frocked, barely introduced niece of Lady 
Duffield had cast her three eldest girls 
into the shadow of insignificance when, 
with splendor, she brought them out to 
grace the London season. Di had been 


repeating the performance ever since. 
She had even had the audacity to annex 
a youthful marquis whom Lady Duffield 
had snared for her own clumsy Rosa- 


mund, That had ended her social 
career, so far as Lady Duffield had been 
concerned. She had been shipped back 
to her amused father’s Bayswater flat 
like a bale of unwanted cotton goods, 
and she, thereupon, proceeded to out- 
rage her maternal aunt by playing 
hostess to Gale’s bohemian friends, and 
devoting herself to his precarious, more- 
or-less-agreeable existence. 

Now, on this raw, blustery March 
day, she was smiling at herself in the 
glass, bidding a last good-by to Diana 
Gale, as she waited for her father to 
come to fetch her to the fashionable 
church just of Berkeley Square which 
was already filling with Lady Duffield’s 
friends, 

Her aunt dabbed delicately at her 
plump cheeks. 

“You look exceptionally well. Lucile 
outdid herself on that gown, I must say. 
You’re not nervous? Shan’t Munson 
bring you a glass of sherry and a biscuit 
before you start?” 

Lady Duffield clung to the notion of 
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sherry and biscuit as a never-failing 
support in hours of stress. 

But Diana shook her 
wreathed head. 

“Nothing, thanks. Except—I think 
I'd like to be alone, if you don’t mind.” 

Lady Duffield thought it a charming 
notion, and rustled from the room to 
complete her own elaborate toilet, and 
to see that her three daughters were 
properly hooked into their peach-colored 
bridesmaids’ gowns. 

Diana, who had been installed in the 
pleasantest guest suite of the Mayfair 
house for the past week, stepped from 
her bedroom into the adjoining sitting 
room, which was given over to newly 
arrived gifts before they were taken 
down to the library. Munson, the par- 
lor maid, was lifting the lid of a wooden 
packing case while the dignified footman 
swept up the splinters and nails. 

“From New York, miss.” Munson 
curtsied, nudged the footman, who was 
new, and young, and reminiscent of the 
frog footman of childish recollection. 
“And packed that tight!” 

“Run along!” authorized Diana. 
“And, Munson, ask my father to come 
upstairs, if you see him.” 

She knew perfectly that he was in the 
massive dining room at this disorganized 
moment, sampling with the delicate 
gusto of the connoisseur the contents of 
the sideboard decanters. Very likely 
her Uncle Henry was with him there. 

Five minutes later, a figure of sar- 
torial perfection—it was from him that 
his handsome, grave-eyed daughter got 
her style, her finish, her flair for frocks 
and mankind, and they both knew it— 
he entered the littered sitting room. 
From the perfectly executed part in his 
silvering hair to the tips of his patent- 
leather shoes he was flawless, she 


blossom- 


thought amusedly, but the thought was 
not entertained long. She had to dis- 
cuss money matters with him, and, al- 
though the discussion should have been 
easy for her—she was merely informing 
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him that she wouid settle one half of 
her handsome allowance upon him, quar- 
terly—she knew that he would lend the 
generosity a crudity almost brutal, that 
he would accept it with a magnanimous 
grace that would reduce her to the point 
between mirth and tears. 

“Father j 

He stood off and looked at her criti- 
cally. 

“They've done you very nicely,” he 
acceded graciously at last. “The cut of 
that gown is excellent. At first I was 
a little afraid of the stiffness of the 
stuff, but the woman knows her busi- 
ness. Well, my dear, my compliments” 
—he bowed—‘“and my felicitations. 
You're a very clever woman.” 

“T’m a very happy woman!” she told 
him simply. 

He brushed aside the possibility of 
sentiment with a fastidious hand, 
strolled to the opened packing case. 

“Another gift, eh? And from New 
York!” 

A card in a sealed envelope lay 
nested in the excelsior. The bold strokes 
that formed her name roused a sharp 
memory within him. He stared down 
at them; glanced at his daughter. 

“Who, I wonder 

“Open it! I sent for you, mon pére, 
to assure you of i 

His exclamation hushed her. 
two cards fluttered to the floor. 

“Tove! Di—a present to you from 
Herbert Cappell and his wife!” 

“Herbert Cappell!” she 











The 


echoed 


strangely. “But Herbert Cappell is 
dead.” 
“He was not dead when this was 


sent.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

Norris Gale looked shaken. 

“A queer thing for them to do. Di, 
this was sent the day of his death, if 
I’m not mistaken.” He was thrusting 
his fastidious hands into the excelsior 
and tissue of the box. “China—candle- 
sticks, at that!” 




















He held one delicate bit of sprigged 
porcelain to the light. 

“It was a gesture; he was given to 
them, poor chap.” 

“What does it mean?” 

Absently she lifted the other candle- 
stick from its nesting plate. Her father 
laughed. 

“Heaven knows! He hated me. He 
never understood the position I took 
after that most unfortunate business 
proposition into which he—er—drew 
me, against my better judgment.” 

Diana winced. She remembered the 
most disastrous of all her father’s ill- 
advised ventures. He had been associ- 
ated with this Cappell, and—she had 
never understood the affair very thor- 
oughly, which was just as well for her 
peace of mind—Cappell had gone to 
prison for misappropriation of funds. 
Norris Gale had repudiated all respon- 
sibility, and had managed to escape. 
Sut Diana had always been afraid. 

Why, she thought bitterly, must this 
come to her on the happiest day of her 
life? Why must her sense of safety, 
of security, of utter happiness in a beau- 
tiful, stanch world be undermined by 
the significant gift of a dead man! 

“He hated you—so he sent me a pair 
of candlesticks!” She shook out the 
tight filling of excelsior from the socket 
of the slender stick she held, and some- 
thing hard and sharp tinkled upon the 
floor. 

It was her father’s exclamation, his 
lunge after the small, glittering object 
he had seen fall, that sent her to her 
knees in all her wedding grandeur. The 
object they both sought rolled toward 
her, trembled against the white satin of 
her gown. Dazed, marveling, she cupped 
in her pink palms an enormous, beauti- 
fully cut emerald, almond shaped, singu- 
larly suggestive of a great, unwinking 
eye. 

Above it, she and her father stared at 
each other in a long silence. 

“Tf there’s another,” said Norris Gale 
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under his breath, “I shall almost be per- 
suaded. % 

He probed the remaining filling of 
each flowered ornament; withdrew with 
a sharp little breath a mate to the jewel 
his daughter held. 

She laid them on the table, where they 
winked up at her slyly. 

“They're the eyes—the eyes of 
Greed!” said Norris Gale, his own eyes 
reflecting their cold fire as he stared 
down at them. “Di, they couldn’t be 
anything else. I’ve seen them; I know!” 

He was reminding her of their mad, 
Himalayan trip of a year ago, when he 
and a Scotchman named McPierson had, 
under the guise of uprooting old Indian 
temple lore, assailed the fortresslike city 
of Gwaipur with the intention of looting 
the magnificent, molding treasure of the 
goddess, Khristna, about whom legend 
had lived for a thousand years. Before 
he and Diana left Gwaipur even he be- 
lieved in the evil doom of the goddess. 
McPierson never left the age-old city: 
He had managed to get into the temple 
the night before the yearly, sacred de- 
bauch, when the golden one was borne 
through the streets, attended by a mad- 
dened populace. The priests were play- 
ing their flutes in the sacred grove, and 
all Gwaipur was besotting itself. He 
had wrenched the eyes of Khristna from 
the holy one’s golden sockets, and had 
escaped death long enough to climb the 
thick wistaria vines to the room in the 
palace of Chandra Lal, prince and high 
priest of Gwaipur, in which Diana was 
imprisoned. Arrived there, quietly he 
died. 

It was entirely due to the wit and 
courage of Gale’s daughter that they 
both escaped from the city. Chandra 
Lal had found her in the temple, where 
she had been led, all unwittingly, by a 
secret passage. Would she ever forget 
those terror-stricken moments? For her 
father’s safety, she had offered him her- 
self, and, because he was a man before 
he was a priest, and a living woman 
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clung to him beseechingly—a woman he 
loved—while the holy one brooded in- 
scrutably upon her pedestal above them, 
he promised recklessly what the priest 
of Khristna should not have dared to 
promise. Then the dying light had 
touched the golden head of the goddess, 
and they had both seen that desecrating 
hands had already been at work in the 
sacred place. The lover was vanquished 
by the priest. Chandra Lal had reached 
to summon the priests with the gong, 
had brushed against the lightly balanced, 
golden figure, unscrewed from _ its 
pedestal, ready to be lifted to its litter. 
And the goddess, blind yet avenging, 
had toppled upon the man, crushing him 
beneath her dreadful weight. 

Legend had it that when Khristna 
was blind—the glorious emeralds set in 
her golden skull had been stolen and 
recovered many times during the thou- 
sand years or more of her existence— 
ill luck came to Gwaipur and the royal 
house. And to him who had desecrated 
the goddess, or who obtained the eyes 
by treachery, came swift and dreadful 
death. 

“T’ve seen them, too!” Diana whis- 
pered. 

“You!” 

She had never told him the rest of 
the story. She made it very brief now. 

“After we got away from the city— 
after we sailed—I opened my writing 
case one day, and found them hidden 
there. * McPierson must have secreted 
them just before he died.” 

“You found them!” exclaimed her 
father. “But how—what—when you 
had them in your possession !” 

“TI was afraid of them. I told Geof- 
frey, and we both agreed to consign 
them to the depths of the Indian Ocean. 
Their history isn’t prepossessing, you 
know. I went back to my stateroom to 
get them that same night, and they were 
gone. I’ve never seen them, heard of 
them, again until now!” 

She laughed. 
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“And now I almost understand why 
he sent them to me. He hated you; he 
struck at you—his last gesture—through 
me !” 

“A magnificent gift, nevertheless,” 
murmured. Norris Gale, touching the 
stones with an unsteady forefinger. 

“Magnificent ?” She flicked the 
scrawled note toward him. “He rid 
himself of them because he knew he 
could have no further use for them. He 
knew their doom was upon him, and he 
wanted me to share it. He believed in 
their legend of evil when he stuffed them 
into the wrappings of the candlesticks. 
He sent them to me in retaliation toward 
you.” 

“Rot!” her father answered. “He 
may have hidden them there temporarily 
—the box been sent——” 

She crossed the flowered carpet to a 
secretary; drew from one compartment 
a week-old clipping which briefly an- 
nounced the death in New York of the 
Honorable Herbert Cappell. 

“Have you forgotten how he died? 
From the bite of a cobra, the pet of his 
friend, Prince Sindra, heir to the prin- 
cipality of Gwaipur, a native-governed 
province in the Himalayas.” She read 
ironically : 

“Although the prince summoned the hotel 
doctor immediately, and his own’ physician 
as well, medical aid was of no avail. The 
reptile had buried his fangs in an artery, 
and five minutes after the tragic accident 
the young Englishman was speechless, and 
sinking into a coma. In a few minutes he 
expired in the arms of the prince, who, since 
the unfortunate death of his friend, has se- 
cluded himself from every one.” 

“They're worth a fortune!” inter- 
rupted Norris Gale. 

She shrugged. 

“T wouldn’t have them as a gift from 
Sindra himself! Their power for de- 


struction—I believe in it, father!” 
Norris Gale touched his lips with his 
fine, linen handkerchief. 
“In that case, my dear girl, I wouldn’t 
have you keep them, if you felt they 
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were attended by such—er—unpleasant- 
ness. But you are forgetting my own 
position. I don’t mean to imply that 
you are heartless, Diana. You've been 
very good to me, always. But the fact 
that you are marrying a very rich and 
charming fellow seems to have blinded 
you to my own poor circumstances.” 

It was getting late. Lady Duffield 
sailed into the room majestically. 

“My dear Diana! How trying of 
you, Norris, to keep her! Do you want 
a scandal at the church because the bride 
is late? You're ready, both of you. 
The car is waiting.” 

In the machine she told him briefly 
of the division of her allowance, and 
he had the grace to kiss her hand, ac- 
cept her largesse charmingly. On the 
subject of the emeralds, which reposed 
in her corsage at the moment, she was 
obdurate. 

The wedding was beautiful. The 
wedding breakfast and reception made 
the occasion memorable among a score 
of equally prominent weddings that 
month. Mrs. Geoffrey Kemp, flushed 
and exquisite, had no chance for a word 
with her new husband until after she 
had fled up the broad staircase, cast her 
bouquet to the waiting bridesmaids, and 
shut herself in the sitting room. Then 
she sent for Geoffrey by Lord Duffield’s 
man, 

He came; clasped her in his strong 
young arms. 

“My dearest girl! I thought I 
wouldn’t have another took at vou until 
we were well out of all this! Di, vou 
beautiful thing!” 

She held him off lovingly. 

“T’ve something to show you, Geof- 
frey.” He started at the sight of the 
jewels glittering in her hand, and she 
told him of finding them hidden in the 
candlesticks. Briefly she outlined the 
plan that had occurred to her for rid- 
ding herself of the menace of Khristna. 
He nodded gravely. 


“T think you’re right, Di. But it 
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plays the deuce with our plans, doesn’t 
it? Still——~” 





“You're sweet, Geoffrey! It can be 
arranged—the cancellations, our pas- 


sage, all the rest of it?” 

He assured. her, in the supreme full- 
ness of his love, that anything she really 
wanted could be accomplished. 

“TI have the most tremendous urge to 
do it, mad as it sounds,” she told him 
wistfully. “We'll get to Gwaipur jusi 
in time, with luck. Now run along and 
get changed. If you knew the complexi- 
ties of a wedding gown by Lucile!” 
She grimaced charmingly, kissed him 
with a delicious, wifely air, and yielded 
herself to the hands of the waiting maid. 


Three days later, in one of the hand- 
somest suites in the handsome Ritz- 
Carleton hotel, a dark-eyed, olive- 
skinned young man lolled on a divan 
draped strangely with a Kashmir shawl, 
and perused the morning paper. In the 
social notes a single item seemed to 
afford him absorbing interest. 


Mr. and Mrs. Geoffrey Kemp, who were 
married three days ago at St. Luke’s 
sailed this morning for Bombay. This is 
not in accordance with their former plans, 
as they canceled their reservations at Nice 
at the last moment—— 

He read no more, but folded his 
slender brown hands upon his pearl- 
gray waistcoat with a gesture of im- 
pressive acceptance, and let his full eye- 
lids droop serenely over his slightly 
oblique black eyes, in which unfathom- 
able fires burned bright. 


Government House in Bombay was 
brilliantly illuminated. The last ball of 
the season was progressing with unusual 
éclat, considering the sullen heat that 
lay upon the city. Inside, beneath the 
ceaseless whir of electric fans, partially 
concealed by the luxuriance of tropic 
plants, beautifully frocked women, all 
uniformly pale beneath their make-up, 
with the bloodless pallor that years in 
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the Orient give a woman, fluttered like 
vivid moths against a background of 
gold braid and epaulets. Another week 
would see the last of the women on their 
way to the hills, for the heat was upon 
the plains at this irrationally early date. 

On the broad, screened veranda little 
groups of men and women clustered, 
lifting their faces to the faint, cool stir 
of air that sifted through the shrubbery 
of the grounds from the Indian Ocean, 
that thudded softly against the sea walls 
of the city. 

Diana Kemp, not unlike the waxen 
magnolia bloom beneath them in her 
white gown, smiled at the gallant, 
elderly man beside her. He was worth 
any woman’s attention, for he was a 
very important, as well as a very charm- 
ing, person. 

“But, my dear general, if there wasn’t 
the fillip of danger, why should one 
abandon the diverse comforts of civiliza- 
tion for the unspeakable discomforts of 
a native state? Oh, the temples are 
amusing, and some of them are very 
beautiful, and the bazaars are a joy. 
But, if it weren’t spiced with potential 
perils ” She trailed off amusedly. 

The general gnawed at his walruslike 
mustache, and drummed upon the ver- 
anda railing. 

“T’ve more than half a mind to make 
the excursion impossible!” he told her 
irritably. “You’ve no idea what you’re 
running up against in that particular 
section, just now.” 

“Trouble brewing?” 
lightly. 

The general felt testy. The first heat 
always affected his liver, and his gold- 
braided tunic was a trifle tight after that 
last pate which he had been unable to 
resist. 

“Trouble? There’s always trouble in 
this confounded continent. Trouble or 
dholera. At present we’ve plenty of 





she demanded 


both. As to Gwaipur, it is seething with 
discontent because some pet idol lost its 
eyes a year ago. When the lady is 


. 
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blind ill fortune is said to attend the 
royal house and state. As a matter of 
fact, the young ruler met with an acci- 
dental death soon after the idol was 
looted. That was enough to start 
things. That, and the fact that a very 
old, weak man is striving to maintain 
order and to hold the fanatics in check. 
The young prince is finishing his studies 
in England, I believe.” 

She laid a lovely hand upon his deco- 
rated sleeve. Her other hand stole to 
the bodice of her ivory gown, as if some 
rare and precious thing was hid against 
her heart. 

“But you'll commend us to the mercies 
of the soldiers you've stationed near 
there ?” she coaxed. : 

He snorted. 

“What else can I do? How I’d like 
to ship you both back to England—and 
sail with you!” He sighed. “I’d hoped 
to get leave this summer. I’m an old 
man, and I’d like to see my month-old 
grandson before he’s ready for Eton, 
but it’s impossible. All India is rest- 
less, burdened with discontent, tinder 
for sparks that fly freely from such re- 
ligious uprisings. And cholera is still 
infesting the plains. That’s why I’m 
letting you take the other risk. My dear 


young lady, you see before you the 
memorable success achieved by com- 
promise !” 


He laughed sardonically, and released 
her to the embarrassed young lieutenant, 
who had been torn for ten minutes be- 
tween the desire for his dance, and the 
dread of offending his choleric superior. 

As she danced the night out she be- 
came conscious of a reluctance to leave 
the presidency, with its European com- 
forts and security, its clubs and its bul- 
wark of social contacts, for that sinister, 
jungle-bound stronghold of India’s past. 
But what she had learned during her 
week in Bombay only served to 
strengthen her against her own faint 
fears, and Geoffrey’s pleading. 

And very early the next morning, just 














after a round, red sun had crawled 
wearily up over the far-flung roofs of 
the city, she and Kemp entrained for 
the first part of their journey in the 
shadow of the riotously ornamented sta- 
tion. 

The two-day trip was, tiring in the 
extreme, for train service in the East is 
a halting, cumbersome agony. But even 
that only brought them to an outlying 
military post, where they were able to 
procure transportation by ox cart for 
the rest of the way. Diana, who had 
traversed the same ground before, en- 
gineered the tiresome journey. Kemp, 
troubled with nameless forebodings, had 
given up trying to dissuade her. Per- 
haps as they penetrated to the jungle- 
grown heart of the continent the cog- 
nizance of fatality, which broods over 
all India, took possession of him. 

“This is quite the strangest honey- 
moon any man ever had, Di,” he told 
her the evening on which, miragelike, 
the heights of the ancient city rose mi- 
raculously before them. 

She caught her breath. To the initi- 
ate, every city in the world has its dis- 
tinctive odor, and as the ricksha they had 
substituted for their other conveyance at 
the city gate trundled over the smooth, 
worn cobblestones of an empty street, 
the dusty, sharply sweet breath of the 
tamarind trees conjured up the unreal 
past magically. McPierson should be 
stalking along beside them, impervious 
to the last hot rays of the intense sun, 
helmet in hand. And instead She 
shivered. 

Why was the city under the pall of 
silence? The bazaars were empty; the 
steep streets deserted. And day after 
to-morrow the festival of the goddess 
would begin! There should be flute 
playing, riotous, mad, brown people 
thronging the twisting ways. And, in- 
stead, only a wailing child broke the 
thick silence. 

“This is the hotel,” Diana said under 
her breath. 
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They passed through the postern 
doorway, through the well-remembered, 
flagged court with its dusty, drooping 
trees, already laden with burnt-red 
flowers, into the makeshift lobby. 
Diana, in the customary white, veiled 
from the sun rays, waited while Geof- — 
frey, well versed in the lore of the 
Eastern traveler, managed to get decent 
quarters from the unwilling proprietor, 
who leveled somber, unsmiling brown 
eyes upon them. Were they the only 
white people in Gwaipur? They were 
certainly ‘not welcome. But a handful 
of rupees persuaded the proprietor of 
the inn—a curious amalgamation of 
East and West in a suit of striped pa- 
jamas, sandals, and a soiled turban—to 
lay aside his hostility for an air of 
lethargic indifference. 

After an execrable meal, served in the 
court beneath a punkah managed lan- 
guidly by an inert, nearly naked native, 
fatigue claimed both of them. They re- 
tired early, slept the undisturbed, deep 
sleep of utter exhaustion, and were deaf 
to the somber wailing that rose at mid- 
night from the far end of the city, 
where, beyond the sacred grove, the 
temple of Khristna reared itself like a 
palace of pearl in the moonlight. 

With dawn—a bloody dawn, staining 
the eastern sky, the flat and turreted 
roof tops, with crimson—comes awaken- 
ing in the Orient. For as the sun rises 
the wind that has allayed the endurable 
night puffs out, and the furnaces of the 
gods give forth their brazen heat from 
the inverted dome above. 

Diana opened her eyes, felt for the 
precious, treasure-burdened chain about 
her throat—it was always her first 
thought. She must rise and get through 
the tiresome business of bathing and 
dressing before the first bars of sun- 
light patterned the stained matting on 
the floor. She reached over, pulled the 
bell rope that would summon her ayah, 
and slid her arms into a thin wrapper 
of silk that clung to her slender limbs, 
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She hated to wake Geoffrey. He lay 
in the exquisite ease of deep sleep, un- 
troubled, unutterably boyish, and at 
peace with his happy world. As she 
slipped through the curtain separating 
their rooms, came to his side to bend over 
him, he seemed to sense her presence. 
The sweetest smile touched his mouth. 
His*head turned toward her, though he 
still slept. The rippling gold of her hair 
swept his upturned throat, and he 
opened his eyes. 

“If we’re going to accomplish our ap- 
pointed task to-day, we'd better not 
waste these early morning hours,” she 
sighed. “By ten it will be unbearably 
hot, and it’s a longish jaunt to the other 
end of the city.” 

They breakfasted in the court, be- 
neath the dusty tamarind trees, and 
managed to procure a ricksha with some 
difficulty from the sullen-eyed proprie- 
tor of the hotel, who watched them with 
a sort of cunning hostility that was any- 
thing but reassuring. He intercepted 
them as they left the hotel, and bowed 
insolently before Diana. 

“The memsahib has been here before, 
yes?” 

So he remembered her! That was 
natural enough, for white people rarely 
invaded this out-of-the-way place. 

“Yes; just a year ago.” 

“Before the city mourned the death 
of the beloved rajah,” said the brown 
man softly. “Ah, that was an evil time! 
And so the memsahib has come again. 
It is a pity! The city still mourns, and 
when cities and men are bereft they seek 
solitude.” 

A not-too-veiled hint! 

Geoffrey was arguing with the rick- 
sha runner without. 

“We cannot be hospitable,” urged the 
Indian sorrowfully. “Therefore, would 
it not please the memsahib and her hus- 
band to resume their journey?” 

“Within a few days?” asked Diana 
curiously. 


“At once!” said the bland native. 
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“Truly, memsuhib, it would be well. For 
the priests are very angry and very sad. 
They do not want strangers in the city. 





As for the soldiers of the British 
raj He spat solemnly upon the 
floor. 


Diana smiled. 

“It is said that the goddess is angry, 
and will avenge the death of her high 
priest.” 

“Do you believe in her?” asked Diana, 

He looked at her in an aggrieved 
fashion. 

“T am a good Catholic, memsahib. I 
once went to a mission school. But to- 
day I take a goat and her kid to slay 
before Khristna.” 

She could have laughed at the 
naiveté, had not the gravity in the man’s 
warning emphasized her own sense of 
peril. Strange that to touch the twin 
emeralds in their little bag that hung 
about her neck on a strong gold chain 
reassured her! “Her feeling about ther 
was purely fatalistic, she knew. 

Yet as they rode through the deserte, 
streets of the city fear overwhelmea 
her again. The few who loitered out- 
side the bazaars and shops fled into the 
dark of doorways like startled rats as 
the ricksha passed. 

“Will it be possible to reach the 
diwan sahib?” asked Diana of her hus- 
band. 

They were approaching the tortuous 
hill path that led to palace and temple. 
It was their intention to gain an audi- 
ence with the elderly diwan, who was 
striving to hold the reins of government 
until the young ruler should return to 
Gwaipur. The sacred eyes of the god- 
dess must be given over to one in au- 
thority. For through the centuries all 


men had coveted them. 
He clasped her hand. 
“T hope so, dearest. 
never have let you come. 
ger abroad!” 
“Under this brazen sun?” she tried 
to laugh. 


Di, I should 
There’s dan- 














“Our presence is a prearranged signal 
of some sort. They’re scurrying out of 
our way like rats. Abh rr 

They had come suddenly upon a 
group of holy men, of professional as- 
cetics, who might have come down from 
some horrid rite in the temple grove. 
Diana covered her eyes with a sharp cry, 
for their naked bodies were flayed and 
bleeding from self-inflicted blows. Their 
chanting awoke an unforgetable mem- 
ory in her mind. She had heard that 
frantic wailing once before. They were 
closing in upon the swaying ricksha 
menacingly. 

“Turn back!” Geoffrey ordered the 
ashen runner sharply. But the boy was 
listening to the harangue of one wild- 
eyed fanatic, who had detached himself 
from the group. 

“Turn back, I say!” The madness 
of the whole expedition surged over him 
as he saw the zealots pressing in upon 
them. The runner twisted, and the 
shafts veered suddenly as he heard an 
excited cry, saw a threatening fist lifted. 
He got a few unspeakable epithets, and 
easily imagined the rest. But as long 
as they only resorted to insults He 
flung himself in front of the trembling 
girl beside him as a well-aimed missile 
left the clenched fist of a gaunt-ribbed, 
burning-eyed Indian, and automatically 
crumpled into Diana’s arms as the stone 
struck him between the eyes. 

The terrified runner was catapulting 
them down the steep incline. Diana, 
supporting the limp body of her hus- 
band, lurched from side to side in the 
battered, shaky vehicle, conscious only 
of the possibility of pursuit, of the un- 
earthly whiteness of the beloved face in 
her lap, down which trickled a thin, 
slow tracery of crimson. If he were 
dead 

She never forgot that terrible return 
to the vine-grown hostelry, The fright- 
ened runner was winged with terror. 
She did not even know that she was 
jolted and shaken along the deep, grass- 
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grown ruts of the ancient road until her 
beautiful hair hung in golden coils over 
her shoulders. 

The inn at last, and Chabu, unmoved, 
fanning himself with a silly, flowered- 
paper fan bearing a popular cold-drink 
advertisement across it, as he summoned 
two servants in shrill tones! The sahib 
was carried upstairs, laid upon the mem- 
sahib’s bed. 

At Diana’s plea 


for a doctor he 


shrugged. There was no such official to 
be had. But the sahib was groaning, 


and would open his eyes in a moment. 

The frantic girl on her knees beside 
him sobbed her relief when his eyelids 
lifted heavily, and he raised an uncer- 
tain hand to his brow, swathed in cold, 
wet compresses. 

“What—how—— 
right ?” 

“Yes,” she soothed. “The boy turned 
and fled as if devils were on his track. 
Does your head ache badly, dearest ?” 

He lied like a gentleman; felt the cut 
and bruise with a practiced hand. One 
does not build bridges and lay railways 
through the jungle fastnesses of another 
world without learning to rely upon the 
aids that are at hand. 

“Feeling very fit, on the contrary. 
Still, it wouldn’t be a bad idea for me 
to keep quiet for an hour or two. Con- 
founded nuisance not having any ice!” 

The notion of keeping quiet appealed 
to him more as the day wore on, for the 
heat and the loss of blood gave him a 
temperature that made his hands feel 


Diana, you're all 


vast and disembodied, and his throat 
parched. Between dozes he fretted 
futilely about Diana, and the sullen 


silence of the city, that was like the hush 
before a destructive tempest. 

Diana, staring at the stained, cracking 
plaster of the opposite wall, never left 
his side. While the doe-eyed ayah kept 
the punkah swaying above the bed she 
changed the cold packs on his head as 
often as they were heated by his hot, 
dry skin. Her troubled mind brooded 
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upon their perilous situation. Every 
now and then Geoffrey roused himself 
from his semi-coma. By afternoon he 
was delirious, she realized with a start 
of terror. 

“If you’re lying, boy number one, I'll 
break your shaved head!” he said sud- 
denly, looking up at her with bright, 
blank blue eyes. “So it’s to-night that 
things start, eh? Jugt after sunset the 
goddess is taken from her temple, and, 
if she is still blind, it’ll go hard with all 
concerned. Fifty lacs for you, boy, if 
you can get us out of the city. A hun- 
dred sj 

His monotonous voice murmured on. 
Diana pressed her hand to her breast, 
felt the sharp facets of the jewels cut 
into her soft flesh. She rose unsteadily 
to her feet, gestured to the ayah to fol- 
low her. 

In the next room she explained 
slowly, with difficulty, to the serving 
woman, what she wanted. The soft- 
eyed servant shook her sleek, black head 
until Diana drew from her wrists the 
jeweled bangles, and flung them at the 
ayah’s feet. And at length, unwillingly, 
the already aging brown woman of 
twenty touched her forehead and breast 
in testimony of her obedience. 

By late afternoon Geoffrey had fallen 
into a deep, heavy sleep. It would be 
hours before he awoke, but his awaken- 
ing should be free from the fever which 
was, even now, being defeated by his 
healthy young organism, 

The city was no longer silent. It 
murmured with some sad, insistent 
plaint, heightened by faint, heartbreak- 
ing strains from distant flutes. Soon 
the golden goddess would be brought 
forth, but not to gaze upon the ecstasy 
of her subjects. Instead of the shrill 
cries of dancing girls, the sweet madness 
of love and wine, the tormenting, wild 
refrain of the flutes, was this sad, 
mourning sound from a thousand throats 
as the populace moved up toward the 
sacred grove. Silently, veiled women 


Ainslee’s 


slipped from cavernous doorways .o 
join the wailing throng. Men beat their 
bared breasts and called upon Khristna 
to view their sorrow. And all the city 
straggled up to her grove, as the sun 
dropped toward the ruddy plains. | 
Down a shaky, little-used staircase of 
the hotel the slight, veiled figure of a 
native woman proceeded swiftly, and 
out through the casement door of the 
court to the cobbled street. Inconspicu- 


ous in her dun-colored ayah’s sari, she 
melted into the throng toiling toward 
the temple, and took up the plaintive 
wailing of the women. 


The sacrifice had been made ready in 
the outer chamber of the temple. With 
strange, barbarous rites the priests had 
anointed the mother goat and her bleat- 
ing kid, had garlanded them with ruddy 
flowers, and driven them whimpering 
toward the grove. In all the wailing 
throng huddled within the temple walls, 
only one woman found the patient, 
troubled brown eyes of the animals 
heart-rending in their mute, gentle fear. 
She would have reached out, touched 
the bleating, wobbly-legged kid, if she 
had dared. But this was Khristina’s 
temple. 

Yet, when the last priest had herded 
his populace toward the grove that same 
timid figure still remained in the spicy 
darkness of the deserted temple, huddled 
in the protective shadow of a carved 
pillar. As soon as she dared the woman 
crept toward the rear of the edifice as 
fearfully as if the goddess herself sat 
brooding behind her. But Khristna did 
not offer her golden visage to the gaze 
of the worshipers of the temple. Her 
shrine was a chamber of solid-hewn 
stone, beyond those studded, arched 
doors. Already a prisoner in this great, 
dim space—when all but she had left 
the temple the outer doors had clanged 
shut upon her with a note of bronze 
doom—the woman hurried to the arched, 
inner opening, tugged at the bar with 
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_frail, slim hands until it lifted, and the 

studded barrier opened far enough to 
permit her to pass through to whatever 
might lie beyond. 

The underground sanctuary was dark, 
dank with the mold that clings to stone 
chambers hewn beneath the surface of 
the earth. The faintest light crept in 
through slits placed high in the fungus- 
grown walls. The temple above this 
secret chamber was inlaid with gold and 
mosaic and precious paneling, in honor 
of Khristna. But where the ancient 
goddess dwelt was none of this splendor 
wrought by the hand of man. Khristna, 
carved from pure gold a thousand years 
before, sat in golden immobility upon a 
block of jade in a niche in the solid 
stone. At her feet was a slab of green 
stone, discolored, stained with wine or 
blood, spilled long ago. The woman 
shuddered, and bowed herself 
the impassive, gleaming figure. 
was none there to tell 


before 
There 


whether she 


offered tribute at those immobile golden 


feet, or only a prayer. 

She had not more than sunk to her 
knees when some sound from the dim, 
outer recesses of the temple sent her to 
her feet in dread. Stifling a cry of ter- 
ror, she shrank toward a concealment 
that did not exist, glanced about her 
despairingly. Then, fleet as any bird, 
she fled toward the farther wall of the 
chamber. Her hands, oddly white 
against the dark, molding stone, beat 
upon the wall as though it would yield 
her a hiding place in her extremity. 
And, strangely, it did. She may have 
touched some secret spring by accident; 
she may ‘have known that hidden door. 
It opened to her now, and she slipped 
within its portal, drew it shut after her, 
as the arched entrance to the dwelling 
place of Khristna was flung wide to 
admit four chanting priests. 

The woman felt her way cautiously 
along a narrow passage, oppressive, 
close, damp to the touch. Her sobbing 
breath caught in her throat as she made 
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slow progress. Something alive and 
horrible—a gaunt rodent, probably— 
scampered across her feet, and she col- 
lapsed against the slimy wall. But, 
though her slight feet dragged unwill- 
ingly, she forced her way onward until 
she found herself at the bottom of a 
twisting, tortuous flight, to be ascended 
step by step, feeling each foot of the 
way. 

And then she came to the ultimate 
impasse, a blank wall that ‘halted her 
effectually. When there is no going 
back one must go on. Even this des- 
perate, frightened woman in the dark, 
enveloping sari of a Hindoo woman of 
the lowest rank, dared to learn her fate 
boldly. A passage is unquestionably a 
path between two given points. It cold 
not end in a blank wall. That was un- 
reasonable. It must lead into 

She pressed against each inch of the 
impassable barrier that faced her, felt 
each crevice, each seam in the stone, 
with a growing certainty. And then a 
portion of the barrier slid from beneath 
her fingers along smooth-worn grooves. 
The sari slipped from her head, reveal- 
ing her golden hair, tightly bound about 
the pale oval of her face. 

With a quick sob of satisfaction, 
Diana Kemp stepped into a well-remem- 
bered room. It was an octagonal cham- 
ber, paneled in mother-of-pearl, hung 
with rare silks, stiff with gold thread. 
She had slept in that low, carved bed, 
she had knelt by the narrow, arched 
windows, cut deep in the ancient stone, 
that looked out upon the high-walled 
gardens of the palace. For this familiar 
chamber was that of the late maharani, 
and Diana had occupied it when she and 
her father had been the guests of 
Chandra Lal just a vear before. 

If she should be found there! But, 
at least, she was in less immediate dan- 
ger than she had been in the temple. 
And, if all Gwaipur was praying at the 
shrine of the implacable goddess, she 
might sleep unseen through the laby- 
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rinthine corridors of the palace, reach 
the comparative safety of the royal 
grounds. She shivered as she crossed 
the tiled floor. Here, in front of the 
cushioned divan, McPierson had died 
from his mortal hurts, but before death 
claimed him he had, ironically, accom- 
plished the dishonorable deed which he 
and her father had come to Gwaipur to 
accomplish. Unwittingly, she had been 
the instrument through which the act 
had been executed. Her hand had in- 
necently taken the eyes of Greed from 
the palace of Chandra Lal. Listening 
intently at the threshold of the royal 
chamber, she smiled in faint satisfac- 
tion. She had risked much to atone for 
that unknowing pillage; she had striven 
to make restitution with the hands that 
had plundered, however innocently. 
Soon she would know 

And, in the meantime, Geoffrey lay 
hurt and helpless, even in danger. She 
must get back to him. She had passed 
through the maze of these corridors be- 
fore. Could she glide silently through 
them now, attracting little attention in 
the disguising, dark robes of a native 
servant, if any one should come upon 
her? Her hands, which she hid in the 
enveloping folds of her robe, were icy 
as she hurried down the interminable, 
mosaic-floored passage. 

She was almost on the threshold of 
a vaulted room, whose vast proportions 
and extraordinary furnishings of mod- 
ern Europe she recognized, when the 
sharp fall of feet upon the tessellated 
floor approached. She slipped into the 
strange apartment, sought concealment 
at its far end, behind hangings from 
Persian looms, which pended from a 
grilled arch, opening upon a tiny bal- 
cony, set like a hanging garden above 
the city. Their folds had _ barely 
trembled into stillness when the threat- 
ening footsteps invaded her sanctuary. 
It was no soft-footed servant who 
padded. through the apartments of his 
royal master. She shrank back against 
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the railing oi the balcony, hardly daring 
to glance below, so steep and unscalable 
was the sheer drop of perhaps a hun- 
dred feet to the winding, stone-paved 
street, as the newcomer stepped out 
upon the balcony. 

She saw a slender, turbaned figure, 
attired in a tunic of gorgeously em- 
broidered silk, pearl sewn. Above the 
boy’s smooth, olive face three peacock 
feathers quivered in a ruby clasp. His 
dark, delicate hands blazed with jewels. 
And strangely—or not so strangely, 
when she realized who the intruder was 
—she seemed to be looking into the eyes 
of Chandra Lal himself. 

The nephew of Chandra Lal stared at 
a blond English girl, who was as fair as 
a lustrous pearl against the dun-colored 
draperies she wore. 

He bowed with irony. 

“T scarcely expected to find you here, 
Mrs. Kemp, even though I have fol- 
lowed you for a great many thousand 
miles.” He sighed, as if the memory 
of those miles gave him infinite delight. 

There was enmity in his oblique black 
eyes, so black that the pupil was indis- 
tinguishable from the iris. Those curi- 
ous, impelling eyes, and the gawdy mag- 
nificence of his dress, gave him the un- 
real look of a doll, suddenly imbued. with 
life. 

She inclined her fair head. 

“You have come too late.” 

From the grove behind the temple 
came a monotonous wail, rising on the 
evening wind. The feathery fronds of 
the trees were etched black as night 
against the red disk of the sun as it im- 
perceptibly sank behind them. That un- 
ceasing plaint from a thousand throats 
meant that the goddess was about to be 
unveiled, brought forth upon her litter 
to be borne through her doomed city. 

Sindra narrowed his oblique gaze. 

“It is never too late to avenge 
treachery and betrayal,” he told her 
softly. “Or to make oblations that are 
not vain.” 














She clapped her. hand to her mouth 
in horror, for he had wrenched a glitter- 
ing blade, jewel studded, from his girdle. 
In another instant the litter of the god- 
dess would be borne down the winding 
way, would pass beneath them between 
the mourning throngs. She saw the 
dagger descend, buny itself in her 
bosom; saw her lifeless body flung over 
the balustrade, fall, limp and broken, in 
the path of the goddess, a sacrifice to 
appease her relentless wrath. She 
caught his wrist wildly, even as it de- 
scended; clung to him. 

“You don’t understand! Stop! Why 
should I cross the sea, come to this far 
place, where all men hate me, if not to 
return the eyes to your 
Sindra, look!” 

The immobility of his face altered. 
The wailing had suddenly ceased. In 
its place a wild pzean of rejoicing rose 
in the still air. 

“Look t” 

Diana stifled an exultant sob, leaned 
over the balcony as the horde of wor- 
shipers, no longer stricken with grief 
and dread, filled the cobbled street with 
wild, shrill cries. They preceded a curi- 
ous cavalcade: a score of priests with 
shaved heads who shared a precious, 
glittering burden. The last ruddy rays 
of the sinking sun struck the life-sized 
figure of the golden idol, drenched it 
with splendor surpassing its own. They 
played over the massive head of the 
goddess, and the populace sank to its 
knees as she passed along her exultant, 
flower-strewn way. 

For Khristna, the holy one, was no 
longer blind. She looked serenely again 
upon her people through her precious 
eyes, that gleamed with their old, green 
fires, and struck desire into the hearts 
of all who beheld them. Gwaipur, 


goddess! 
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united by this miracle of the holy one, 
was well content. 

The young prince looked upon his 
people, and, with a gesture of dignity, 
of pathos, of reverence princely in itself, 
he dropped to his knee. But the 
Obeisance was not to the golden idol, 
who had passed, but to the fair-haired 
woman on the balcony beside him. 

She hushed the words upon his lips. 

“Tf you would send me back to my 
husband, who has been hurt Mi 

Instead, Geoffrey Kemp was brought 
to the palace in the litter of the late 
Chandra Lal. 





A week later the Kemps were being 
initiated into the gayeties of Simla, that 
haven of all who can have recourse to 
it during the torrid Indian summer. The 
colonel’s lady was dining the young en- 
gineer and his bride, and Diana, in white 
and silver, was displaying a circle of 


curiously set rubies about her white 
throat. 
“They're exquisite!” sighed her 


hostess enviously. “One so rarely finds 
anything of real age and value in the 
bazaars! Where did you come upon 
them ?” 

Diana smiled. 

“I didnt! They were a gift that I 
could hardly refuse.” 

“They look as though they belonged 
in the treasure house of kings!” said her 
hostess, fingering the flashing stones. 

Di smiled again. It was difficult to 
explain that the rubies had come to her 
from the treasure house, not of kings, 
but of a goddess, through the grateful 
hands of ther high priest! For god- 
desses, like kings, may exact vast 
tribute, but must show a lively sense of 
gratitude to maintain their tottering 
pedestals ! 
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Author of “A Pair of Blue Shoes” 


4 pe Piccuienis were going to have 

cabbage for their midday din- 
ner. No doubt about that. 
There had been a time when the per- 
vasive testimony to this impending event 
would have caused Clare’s nostrils to 
twitch upward in sensitive repulsion. 
The effect on this particular August day 
was precisely the reverse. Hunger is a 
pruning shears which quickly lops off 
squeamishness, and many other vigor- 
ous sprouts of a full stomach. 

She had no need to look into the 
purse in her bureau drawer to know that 
there was precisely enough change there 
tc pay for the real dinner she had for 
two days promised herself. And that 
allotment of capital had left breakfast 
and lunch mere subjects of meditation. 

As for to-morrow She laughed 
out. But if young Bryant Tremayne 
had heard the laugh, he would have been 
even more uneasy than he was. 

If she went down to see Lucia on 
some pretense, they would probably urge 
her to stay to the family meal. The 
reek of the cabbage drew her down the 
depressing stairway. But at the dingy 
door she turned and stole silently back 
upstairs. She couldn’t do that quite 
yet. Perhaps to-morrow She 
laughed again. Nothing could be much 








worse than the black fear which waited 
out there like some savage, prowling 
animal in the dark. She got out her 
best gown, which needed some mending 
and _ freshening. Anything helped 
which occupied one’s mind. 

Footsteps on the stairs! 
would that be ? 


Now, who 
No chance they brought 
her breakfast! Nearer. They stopped. 
A knock. Before she could call out 
Lucia’s beautiful oval face, with its 
peach-bloom color against the rich olive, 
appeared in the doorway. 

“A letter. Special delivery. 
postman asked if you live here. 
said I’d bring it up.” 

“And he gave it to you?” 

“Of course.” 

“T believe any man would give you 
anything.” 

“Pooh!” remarked eighteen-year-old 
Lucia. “I know that one. Anyhow, men 
don’t give. They try to buy. If what 
they have belongs to somebody else, no 
difference. I know how to handle them. 
Who is your letter from?” 

“T can’t imagine,” said Clare, looking 
at the plain envelope with its typewritten 
address. “There’s nobody who would 
be writing me. And in a hurry, too.” 

“That’s, your fault,” observed Lucia. 


The 
So I 


“If you gave them half a chance, some- 














thing would be happening in a hurry 
every day. Open it. It may have a 
check for a hundred dollars. Or an 
invitation to a dance.” 

“Well, it can’t be a bill. That’s one 
comfort of not having any credit,” said 
Clare, tearing open the envelope. “My 
goodness, now that is queer!” 

Lucia looked scornfully at the slip 
of newspaper which was all the missive 
contained. 

“Nothing but that? It looks like the 
things that painter gets when he sends 
a picture to an exhibition. And then 
he swears something terrible.” 

Clare was examining the slip curi- 
ously. It was cut from an advertising 
column, evidently the “Help Wanted” 
of a morning paper. One portion was 
ringed about in blue pencil: 

Wanted, a young lady, personally attrac- 
tive, with social tact and experience, to act 
as secretary. Very liberal salary to the right 
person. Apply Room 1203, Bonstell Building. 

Lucia’s pretty nose went up. 

“Who sends you that?” 

“IT don’t know. There’s not a sign. 
Milly Coswell is the only person who 
would be interested enough, and she 
wouldn’t just mail it in that blind way. 
And the only other 

“Yes,” observed Lucia, “I think, the 
onty other.” 

“The only other human being here, 
who might so much as want to help, 
has no idea where, or even who, I am.” 
She rose and began to put on the gown 
she had been mending. 

“What you géing to do?” 

“I'm going to try for that position,” 
said Clare. “It makes no difference 
who sent this. But that job would make 
all the difference in the world. This 
thing is much too dressy, but I’ve got 
to wear it. My others are just too 
shabby.” 

“Well,” said Lucia, “I wouldn’t touch 
it, for me. But, if you really want it, 
you put on the swellest things you got. 
And you wear my new furs.” 
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She was out and down, and up and 
back again like a squirrel. 

“There! You got to look expensive 
in this town, if you expect to get a 
price.” 

“They're beautiful, Lucia. 
you ever get such things?” 

“I posed for that sculptor in the 
Mews. He said | was perfect, so I 
made him pay me double price. Had 
to keep it dark with mother; she’s so 
stupid and old-fashioned. What's the 
use of being beautiful if you’re ashamed 
to have-people see you? Then that big 
fellow who comes to the restaurant 
wanted to give me a neck piece; he’s a 
dealer. I told him no, but he could help 
get me a bargain, being on the inside. 
They had these at a thousand dollars 
early this spring. They’re the real thing. 
I got them for two hundred and fifty. 
You put those on you.” 

Clare hesitated. But she had been 
taking a rigorous course of instruction 
in things as they are, instead of as a 
sheltered lady fancies them. Her sense 
of humor triumphed. And the fur neck 
piece was truly a thing of beauty and 
luxury. She threw it about her. 

“Sure,” remarked Lucia approvingly ; 
“vou look like a million dollars now. 
It’s just a waste, you and the sables, 
too. But as long as you want such a 
silly old job—— _ Now go in to see this 
old fool as if you were doing him a 
favor. The way vou used to look when 
you first come. He wants something. 
You got it. Just remember that every 
second.” 


How did 


The way to the Bonstell Building and 
the nervous approach to Room 1203 was 
lightened by this recollection. 

There was no name on the doer. A 
bored and superior youth, modeled upon 
the most expensive collar 
ments, who was seated a tele- 
phone, did not so much as glance up 
from the sporting page as she came 
forward. 


advertise- 
beside 
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“I came about this advertisement.” 

“Want the job?” he inquired. “You're 
number twenty-nine. The others lasted 
an average of a minute and a half 
apiece.” 

“Who inserted this advertisement?” 
demanded Clare. There was something 
in the tone which affected the young 
gentleman like an electric shock. 

“Why—er ” he began. 

“Did you?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Is it you who advertised for a secre- 
tary °” 

“No, miss.” He was looking in her 
general direction now. 

“Then who did?” 

“Mr. Jefferson, ma’am.” 
his feet. 

“Then suppose you take in my card 
to your employer.” 

Completely demoralized, he started to 
obey. But at that instant the glass- 
topped door to the rear office opened. 
A big man with round, smooth, genial 
face looked out. 

“Come right in, miss,” he commanded. 
“Miller !” 

“Yes, sir. 

“Go to the superintendent and get a 
big card.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Borrow some paint and a brush from 
him.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Put on it in big letters: 
filled.” Understand ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And lock that door till you come 





He was on 


‘Position 


back so that no more of them can’t 
come in.” 
“Yes, sir.” The youth seemed to be 


wafted out of the room like a dry leaf 
before a gale by the wave of the big 
man’s arm. 

Somewhat dazed, Clare went into the 
sparsely furnished room and took a seat. 
The big man’s shrewd eyes looked her 
over approvingly. 

“When can you start?” he asked. 
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“But,” said Clare, “you don’t even 
know who | am.” 

“I know what you are,” he remarked 
with finality. “And I'll know who when 
I draw your first check.” 

“And I don’t know you.” 

“My name’s Jefferson. 
Thomas. This isn’t a proposal of mar- 
riage. I want a secretary. Or, rather, 
Mrs. J. wants one more than I do. 
You want a job, or you wouldn’t have 
come here. The job’s yours.” 

“But don’t you require any refer- 
ences ?”’ Clare ventured, wondering what 
she should do if he said yes. 

“They're written all over you. 
you start right away?” 

She let herself go with the tide. After 
all, nothing could suit her better than 
this no-questions-asked policy. And no- 
body could look at this man’s face and 
not see just what he was. 

“Yes,” said she, “I suppose so.” 

He drew out a check book. 

“By the month, in advance,” said he. 
“How much shall it be?” 

Clare smiled. 

“You know what I’m to be paid for. 
I don’t. What was your idea as to 
salary ?” 

“You'll live with us. Down on the 
Island till October. Then at the apart- 
ment on Park Avenue. Two hundred a 
month suit you, to start with?” 

She nodded. 

“That’s a lot more than I expected.” 

“Don’t be a piker,” said Mr. Jefferson. 
“When you got only one thing to sell, 
you got to get a price for it. If you 
can do what I want, there’s twice that 
much waiting for you.” 

He made out a check in writing that 
looked as if it were cut out of wood. 
Then, after a swift glance at her face: 

“Rather have this first one in cash?” 

“Tf it wouldn’t bother you, it would 
be better for me.” 

The young man appeared on the run 
as the buzzer sounded. 

“Get the money for that—fives and 


Christened 


Can 




















ones” 





commanded Mr.. Jefferson— 
“and hustle.” He turned to Clare again. 
“Quarter of eleven. Can you be packed 
by twelve?” 
“Better say one. 
ment presently.” 
of steaming coffee, and rolls, 


I have—an appoint- 
a pot 
and omelet 


The vision of 


came before her eyes. 

“Shall I call for you in the car? 

“No, I'll come here.” 

“All right. sharp. I'll 
telephone home to have lunch when we 
there. If trunk 


One o'clock 


get you want a ex- 
pressed, Miller will see to it. Room in 
the car for any number of bags. I'll 
be waiting for you.” 

Clare looked up curiously at the 


strong face. It was simple as a child's. 


Or was it? If there was anything back 
of that trustful simplicity, that almost 
fatherly good-humor, nature had done 
a masterly job of protective sculpture. 

“Do you do all your business in this 
impulsive and sketchy way’ How do 
you know that I and your two hundred 
dollars will ever appear again?” 

“T watched you as vou came in. I 
saw vou handle that pip I keep out 
there.” 

“And can you te!l about people at a 
glance like that? 


“In my business, miss, if 


I couldn't 
look at a man and know just how far 
to trust him. I wouldn’t have any—need 
of your services.” 

Pondering this and the whole experi- 
ence, Clare presently departed. She had 
to feel that reassuring bulge of her for- 
merly gaunt pocketbook to assure herself 
it was all not merely one of the dreams 
she had had at first when the city was 
still a mysterious place full of personal 
possibilities. But Lucia’s nonchalant ac- 
ceptance, and her ascription of the whole 
result to her precious furs, and, above 
all, the cheer of breakfasting luxuri- 
ously, without figuring between bites 
how much money would be left, restored 
her completely. She was ready for any- 
thing when she returned in a taxi to 
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the Bonstell Building, with new suit 
cases and hatbox containing a partially 
replenished wardrobe. 

Mr. Jefferson was outside.in a great 
car, word of made-to-order 
bodies and smart painting and tremen- 
dous power ready to leap into action. 
In a moment they were rolling away 
toward the bridge, and she relaxed upon 
the deep cushions with a sigh of physical 
content. 


the last 


She failed to see what occurred before 
the big .car turned the corner into the 
avenue. 

Bryant Tremayne stepped out from 
the building across 
the street and made his way hastily 
twelfth floor of the Bon- 
stell Building. Soothing the feelings of 
the wounded Mr. Miller by a man-of- 
the-world 


the doorway of 


oi 
LO wile 


deference to the devil-of-a- 
Mr. Miller conceived .as 
his true self, he completely enlisted the 
coOperation of that” gentleman by an 
extra-sized cigarette from a miraculously 


slender silver case. 


Poll , »} 
Tehiow whom 


In a very few 


minutes young Tre- 
that Mr. Miller knew, 
and had guessed a good deal more than 
the latter imagined. 

In a very few hours Mr. Tremayne 
had notified the office, where he was a 


mayne knew all 


rapidly rising salesman of advertising, 
that his long-deferred vacation was due 
immediately, and had departed for parts 
unknown 


even to the cherry-ribboned 


) 
secretary of the chief, from whom few 


facts concerning the members of that 
organization were hidden. 

Meanwhile, the big car, under Mr. 
Jefferson’s skillful handling, spun rap- 
idly eastward, across the bridge, and 
down the island. Mr. Jefferson seemed 
to be a friend to all the traffic police- 
men; their faces relaxed into a grin 


of welcome as they saw him approach- 
ng. She decided that nobody could re- 
ist his cheerfulness. Even when, stop- 
ping besides these dictators in 
his little box, she saw her companion 


2) 


one of 
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pass out a couple of long black cigars, 
it was the friendliness that the officer 
responded to most. 

He entertained her all the way with 
a succession of stories, about such vari- 
ous people that she was more than ever 
at a loss to place him—men whom she’d 
read about in the social columns of the 
papers, men who figured in front-page 
sensations, whose 


meti very names 
placed them in another world. Clearly 
he had no education whatever. Just as 


clearly, he was a person to be reckoned 
with, though he seemed too good-natured 
to be a business power. 

After something over an hour’s swift 
run, they turned off to the right through 
the village of their destination. The 
road wound along the shore of the bay, 
past fine houses and parklike grounds. 
Presently the car turned in between two 
huge gates of iron wrought into decora- 
tive pattern, which must once have 
guarded the entrance to a French cha- 
teau. The drive stretched away nearly 
half a mile beneath an avenue of superb 
trees. 

“Ts this your place?” asked Clare. 

“Yes! Young Barstow spent a couple 
of millions on it when millions were 
coming in easy. Then when they didn’t 
he went abroad to live. Nobody wanted 
it—fifty-two rooms. So we picked it 
up. Thought we'd like to have plenty 
of room for anybody who came. And 
then nobody came.” He laughed. 

Clare was silent. 

“But we'll change all that,” he re- 
marked as the car halted under an 
elaborate porte-cochére. 

Mrs. Jefferson was out in the grounds 
somewhere, they were informed. 

“She walks every day.” decried Mr. 
Jefferson, “trying to get a silliette like 
the fashion pictures. A flounder might’s 
well trv to swim himself into an eel. 
But it amuses her.” 

Luncheon was served at once—sev- 
eral courses with wine, at a table dec- 
orated as if for a banquet. A solemn- 
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visaged butlgr directed the two silent 
men who visited occasionally, conde- 
scending to fill the master’s glass him- 
self. Throughout he was as Naaman 
living in the house of Rimmon. 

When they were through Mr. Jeffer- 
son asked her to come to the library. It 
was a big room with wonderful views 
across shaded lawns or between copper 
beeches and under great oaks. Lighting 
a cigar, he began: 

“You see, miss, my wife wants to get 
into society here.” 

Clare nodded. 

“And there’s some places I can’t help 
her. I’m in myself.” 

“Oh, I see.” 

“Don’t look it, do I? 
do without me.” 

He stated it so matter-of-factly that 
she almost laughed out loud. 

“But Bella, she don’t make much of 
a fist at it. There’s her dresses. There’s 
too much of them in the wrong places, 
somehow. And then the invitations she 
does get bother her so to answer them. 
So I told her I’d get somebody to pilot 
her a bit. I can get her in. Your job 
is to keep her there. I couldn’t do 
that.” 

“T see,” said Clare. 

“Seems like a foolish kind of busi- 
ness. But you have to spend your money 
on something. And Bella, she’s fair set 
her heart on it. There she is now.” 
He pointed his cigar out of the window, 
where a woman’s figure, in startling col- 
ors, was wearily approaching over the 
grass. 


But they can’t 


Mrs. Jefferson was a large woman 
who walked as if her feet hurt her. And 
they did. She remarked as much, with 
the pessimism of bitter experience, as 
she sank upon the quivering springs of 
an upholstered chair. 

“I’m glad you’ve come,” said she to 


Clare. “Now you can tell me when 


I have to speak of ourselves as if we 
was somebody else when I’m answerin’ 
I bought one of these ‘what’s- 


an invite. 




















wrong-with-the-picture’ books, but I 
couldn’t seem to make head or tail of 
it. That awful Parkins knows, I guess; 
but I didn’t like to ask him.” 

Mr. Jefferson laughed. “That'll be 
all right now. You take the young lady 
along and get acquainted.” 

Mrs. Jefferson obediently carried off 
Clare to her own suite of apartments, 
where she dismissed the maid and pro- 
ceeded to display a series of vivid gowns, 
seeking advice as to which should be 
worn to the beach that afternoon. 

“For you meet everybody there,” said 
she in an awed tone. “At least you 
see them, and they look at you.” 

With some difficulty Clare led her 
mind away from a costume of an in- 
sistent, poisonous-green hue, with 
slashed sleeves and embroidery in hard 
lines, and stockings and slippers to 
match. 

“I’m sure this is more becoming to 
you.” She picked out a light black-and- 
white frock, stamped with an intricate 
design. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Jefferson, docilely 
but with doubt in her tone, “I s’pose 
you know. It looks awful plain to me. 
Don’t know how I ever come to buy it.” 

The toilet was at last completed. As 
they got into the car Mr. Jefferson gave 
his wife a glance of approval. 

“IT say, Bella, you look like the real 
thing.” 

“I’m glad there ain’t any price tags 
on me,” responded the lady skeptically. 

“You trust that young lady. She 
knows what’s what.” 

“TI feel ’sif I wasn’t hardly dressed 
at all,” declared his wife. 

“Well, if you wasn’t, you’d be just 
about one jump ahead of the style. 
These top-notchers don’t seem to be 
thinkin’ about how much they put on 
themselves, but how much they can leave 
off.” 

“Why, Thomas Jefferson, aren’t you 
awful, talking that way!” 

“Far as I can make out,” persisted 
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Mr. Jefferson, “the more they can look 
and talk like chorus girls, the smarter 
it is with one crowd. Now that isn’t 
your style. You've got to be like Mrs. 
Masterson and those friends of hers.” 

“Mrs. Ellison’s in the papers lots more 
than Mrs. Masterson.” 

“You trust the young lady,” repeated 
Mr. Jefferson. 

The little ferryboat was crowded, with 
boys and girls perching on the narrow 
deck astern, and the elders seated be- 
neath the awning. 

Opposite them, but at the forward 
end, Clare noticed a fashionably dressed 
woman and a younger, bored-looking 
man. The lady made the barest per- 
ceptible acknowledgment of the timidly 
effusive greeting from Mrs. Jefferson. 

“Mrs. Ellison and her son, J. Rod- 
ney, Jr.,” she breathed excitedly. 

Clare noticed that the young man 
settled himself so that he was looking 
directly at herself. Her color mounted 
at the persistence of his gaze, for there 
was a languid self-assurance in his man- 
ner that was highly challenging. 

They disposed Mrs. Jefferson in a 
beach chair beneath a huge umbrella, 
while she and Mr. Jefferson joined the 
bathers. All the time she was conscious 
that young Ellison was making chances 
of coming close to her, of watching her. 
Her first indignation gave place to 
amusement. After her experiences of 
the last few months, she felt amply able 
to take care of such a situation. 

Hardly were they all three together 
again under the stupid umbrella, when 
Mrs. Jefferson, whose eyes had rarely 
left a particular group down the beach, 
sat up hastily. 


“She’s coming,” said she agitatedly. 


“She’s coming—no—yes, she is. She’s 
coming here.” 
And so it actually seemed. The great 


Mrs. Ellison had risen, left the group 
of satellites who were gathered about 
her wicker throne, and was approaching, 
escorted by her son. 
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“Oh, dear me,” exclaimed Mrs. Jeffer- 
son, “if I had only worn my turquoises, 
at least.” 

“Be quiet, Bella,” commanded her 
husband out of the corner of his mouth. 
She subsided in a nervous flutter of 
anticipation. 

The pair of personages approached. 
Introductions followed. Young Rodney 
at once took possesson of Clare, expertly 
maneuvered her a few feet away from 
the group, and stretched himself lazily. 

“Say, how is it I haven’t seen you 
before?” 

“Because Minetta Lane isn’t in your 
orbit, I suppose.” 

“Minetta Lane! 
that ?” 

“Down in the slums of New York.” 

He laughed. 

“Social settlement, eh? That doesn’t 
sound like your style. But here, I mean. 
With our mutual friends.” 

“Possibly because the Jeffersons only 
hired me this morning.” 

“Hired! That’s a good one. 
really! I mean it!” 

“Are you sure you haven't?” 

“Not a chance. I’d have been here 
before this if I had.” 

“Am I supposed to burst into tears? 
I don’t want to violate any of the con- 
ventions here.” 

“Oh, I say!” He sat up. “You think 
me no end of a rotter, don’t you?” 

“How did you gather that I was think- 
ing of you at all?” 

“Gosh!” he remarked, staring at her. 
“T beg your pardon.” 

“For what?” 

“For thinking you were like all the 
rest of those.” He gave a contemptu- 
ous wave of the hand. 

“In just what respect?” she asked 
sweetly. 

It was rather entertaining to see him 
flounder. In a few minutes he was beg- 
ging her to let him take her out on the 
yacht, which lay off the dock in front 
of the Ellison’s water-front mansion. 


Where the deuce is 


No, 
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“You might ask Mrs. Jefferson,” said 
she. “She’s my employer, you know.” 

He laughed again, incredulous but 
puzzled, then turned eagerly to the en- 
raptured Mrs. Jefferson, who had just 
accepted an invitation to lunch at the 
Ellison house next day to meet Prince 
Stanislaws. This second request re- 
duced her to a state of dazed bliss which 
rendered her almost speechless till some 
time after Mrs. Ellison had grandly de- 
parted. 

“I almost believe you were right, 
miss,” said she thoughtfully. “I’ve worn 
all those other dresses here every day, 
and she never so much as looked at me.” 
She looked down wonderingly at the 
black-and-white frock. “Do you s’pose 
it was that made the difference to-day ?” 

“Of course!’ remarked her husband, 
with a glance at Clare. “Didn't I tell 
you to trust the young lady?” 

They lunched at the Gables. Mrs. 
Jefferson sat next to the prince and pro- 
nounced him the most fascinating man 
she had ever seen. 

“T asked him what he thought of 
American women,” said she, “and he 
said, in that way of his: ‘Madame, I 
have it to say, but I am not able to 
say it in your language. Permit that 
I say it in French!’ And then he talked 
so fast I could understand more by look- 
ing at his eves than listening to him, even 
if I could have understood when I heard. 
Do you s’pose you could teach me 
French, miss? I don’t mean to speak it 
—yet. But just to get the idea. Things 
sound different, somehow, in French.” 

“I'm sure-we can do that much,” said 
Clare. “We'll try.” 

“I s’pose you noticed there wasn’t 
really as much style as we’ve got,” pur- 
sued the lady thoughtfully. “That but- 
ler of theirs isn’t as grand as Parkins, 
I’m sure. And I know they don’t pay 
their cook near as much as we do 
Monsieur Alphonse, for I found out that 
through Marie. But, somehow or other, 
Let’s be-' 


everything seems to belong. 




















gin at that French right now. You talk 
right slow, and then tell it to me in 
American.” 

Mr. Jefferson declined the yachting 
trip; he had business in town. Clare 
had been observing him with the men 
of this group which so dazzled his wife, 
and she saw that his statement of being 
one of the elect was no more than the 
fact, surprising as it seemed. He was 
of them. In fact, she noticed more than 
one quiet conversation which betokened 
a degree of intimacy she would have 
thought impossible. She decided he 
must be of an importance in business 
matters where he had favors to dispense, 
even to these men. 

To Mrs. Jefferson the expedition was, 
like life, a mingled yarn of good and 
ill. Her first sensations when young 
Rodney escorted them to the pier, and 
a dashing launch carried them alongside, 
and the imposing-looking captain saluted, 
while smart sailors deftly managed 
everything, were blissful in the extreme. 
The snowy decks, the polished brass- 
work, the luxury of the cabins, the def- 
erence paid to their host and themselves, 
were a revelation. Before they had left 
the bay she had decided that Thomas 
must add a yacht to the family equip- 
ment. 

But as they passed through the inlet, 
and met the lap from the sou’west, her 
enthusiasm sobered down. A vague ap- 
prehension took possession of her ample 
frame. Before the fast boat had covered 
half of the distance to the twelve-mile 
limit she announced she had a slight 
headache. Presently, forbidding Clare 
or any one else to follow, she rose 
abruptly and hurried below. Nor did 
she reappear on deck till the short cruise 
was over. 

They sped out of sight of land, and 
soon picked up the line of boats lying 
outside of the debatable zone, waiting 
for customers for their contraband car- 
goes. Ellison had been devoting him- 
self assiduously to Clare—he had be- 
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come very much in earnest under the 
coolness or raillery with which she met 
his advances. But he seemed greatly in- 
terested in the rum fleet, examining the 
signals and flaunting signs through 
glasses, and consulting his omniscient 
captain as to case prices, if one went 
shopping at this line of ocean liquor 
stores. 

“You can get anything you want, if 
you have the price,” declared Captain 
Noble. “And there’s a big margin be- 
tween what ready cash will buy here 
and on shore. These fellows who run 
it in make big profits, but they take 
chances, all right. The really big money, 
though, goes to the men in town who 
have the high-class trade. There are 
a few of them who have the thing all 
organized, with dummies owning supply 
boats, and others with launches to sneak 
it in, and trucking firms to receive it, 
and so on.” 

“Don’t the men who work for them 
play them false sometimes?” inquired 
Clare. 

“The big fellows who get that far are 
the kind who don’t let a chap double 
cross them more than once,” responded 
the captain. “The days of the pirates 
have returned on this coast. Long as 
a hijacker is liable to drop in from no- 
where ,and shoot up the crew and loot 
a ship of money or liquor, a man can 
drop out of sight mighty easy, and no 
questions asked. When it’s a case of 
run straight or sudden death, even that 
gang will run straight. Those head dev- 
ils you never hear of—they get results, 
I tell you.” 

“Doesn’t seem to me it would be so 
difficult to bring in a lot of that stuff,” 
remarked Ellison. 

“Well,” said the captain, “there’s an 
army trying it. They get through— 
sometimes. And then again something, 
or somebody, gets through them.” 

At dinner that evening Mrs. Jeffer- 
son was voluble upon the perils of a 
sailor’s life. 
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“First you’re up and then you're 
down,” said she. “It upsets all your 
ideas. The yacht’s wonderful, but I 
don’t see why they have to go out so 
far. I’d like to stay in the bay, or near 
shore, anyhow.” 

“It must be hard for those men out 
there, day and night, in storms,” said 
Clare. 

“They get paid for it,” observed Mr. 
Jefferson, who had listened in attentive 
silence to the whole account. 

“You couldn’t hire me to do it,” de- 
clared his wife. 

“All right, Bella. 
get somebody else.” 

“My goodness! You talk as if you 
was bossing the whole job.” 

Mr. Jefferson only smiled, and the 
lady presently forgot her harrowing ex- 
periences in discussing her costume for 
the coming kermis for the hospital fund, 
where she was to be in charge of the 
hot-dog booth. It presently developed 
that she had secretly purchased at the 
village dressmaker’s, on the ground that 
she was to supply the Ellison costumes, 
a local conception of Holland garb, be- 
ginning at the top in a headdress of vivid 
colors, and culminating in voluminous 
trousers tucked and gathered at the 
ankles. 

“They say everybody’s going ‘to wear 
them,” she protested, at Clare’s blank 
look. 

“Forget it!” said her husband. “TI 
declare, I believe, if you heard they were 
going to church in pink tights on calico 
ponies, you’d make a stab at it. You 
let Miss Clare fix you up a dress. She 
knows this country you’re traveling in 
by heart.” 

The Frisian peasant’s garb which re- 
sulted proved a huge success; and, 
thanks to the continued assiduities of 
Rodney Ellison, Mrs. Jefferson found 
herself in a succession of entertainments 
among the people she had longingly con- 
templated from afar. 

Clare gave herself up to it all, 


I'll see if I can 


ex- 
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periencing a sort of craftsman’s satis- 
faction in the incessant, watchful task 
of “keeping her in,” as her husband had 
put it. The latter himself interested her 
more and more. She wondered about 
it, having still no idea just what was 
the business, or even the personal in- 
terests, which seemed to occupy so much 
of his time. She had a feeling that he 
watched her, that very little happened 
without his knowing it. Especially was 
this the case with young Rodney, whose 
attentions became more pronounced the 
more lightly they were received. He 
even bought a flying boat, because he 
heard Clare express a desire to go up; 
and they soared away for miles along 
the shore, to Mrs. Jefferson’s terror. 
She utterly refused to have anything 
to do with this pastime, even in such 
company. 

“T can’t help thinkin’ how hard you’d 
fall, and how it’d muss you up,” she 
declared. 

Clare noticed that Mr. Jefferson, on 
the contrary, showed unusual interest 
in the craft, asked all sorts of questions 
about its speed and carrying capacity 
and seaworthiness, if it came down, and 
the necessary landing conditions; in- 
deed, it had apparently captivated his 
fancy, for he himself went up several 
times, and young Rodney remarked later 
that he could fly the ship as well as 
anybody. 

At the end of the month Mr. Jefferson 
surprised her with a check for five hun- 
dred dollars. 

“But this is far too much,” she pro- 
tested. 

“T said two hundred for a starter,” 
he declared. “I pay for what I get. 
You’ve earned it, and more.” 

After some demur she gave in. 

“You always get your own way, don’t 
you?” said she. 

“When I don’t it’s not for want of 
trying. There’s one thing, though, I’m 
doubtful about even trying.” 

“What’s that? I’m really curious.” 














“IT don’t know as I hardly dare tell 
you. Just a mite afraid.” 

“Why, I didn’t suppose there was any- 
body in the world you'd be afraid of.” 

“Not so many men. And women in 
general don’t bother me. Not a bit. 
But you might not like it.” 

Clare looked at him keenly, and de- 
cided there were no breakers ahead. 

“Out with it,” she commanded. “I 
owe you a lot—more than you imagine.” 

“You don’t owe me nothing. I col- 
lect my debts.” 

“Well, what is this you’re talking 
about °” 


“Your father dead?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“Yes. My mother, too.” 

“Umph. Sorter thought so. Think 


you’d consider it, if some day I sug- 
gested, instead of paying you a salary, 
I’d—we’'d adopt you?” 

“Adopt me!” exclaimed Clare, taken 
aback. 

“Yes! We get along pretty well. Like 
to see you round. But call it a business 
proposition.” 

“T don’t quite see it from that point 
of view.” 

“Put it this way: I never do busi- 
ness on sentiment. Bad mixture. But, 
if we had a daughter like you, she’d 
be quite an asset to us with this crowd 
we're running with, wouldn’t she?” 

Clare smiled. 

“I’m not just the person to express 
an opinion on that.” 

“You don’t have to be modest with 
me. I know what I can do. So do 
you. I put all the cards on the table. 
I've got some money. Going to have 
quite a lot more, I guess. Depositing 
ninety thousand a month, just at pres- 
ent. There’s nobody to leave it to, but 
Bella. You can help me get something 
for what I spend, instead of throwing 
the inoney away—help me more, if you 
were my adopted daughter. Half of 
what I leave would go to you.” 

“You take my breath away,” said 
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Clare. “I never met anybody like you 
in all my life.” 

“Probably you'll marry into that 
crowd,” he went on. “I don’t s’pose it’ll 
be young Ellison.” She was conscious 
of a keen glance. “Personally, I 
wouldn’t have him at ten dollars a week. 
But, of course, if it was, that would 
consolidate our position, as those gen- 
erals used to say during the war.” 

Clare laughed. 

“T see you really mean it, Mr. Jeffer- 
son. And I assure you, I appreciate 
your thought.” 

“You think it over,” said he, lighting 
a cigar. “A person, specially a woman, 
can’t get what she wants in this world, 
unless she has a chance to pretty well 
look it over. The best is good enough 
for you.” 

“TI appreciate your frankness, too, 
said Clare, rising. 

“Oh, I’m frank, when that’s the best 
way,” he remarked. 

The whole incident appeared so im- 
personal, as she thought about it, that 
she experienced no self-consciousness 
when Ellison called as usual. 

He was very urgent that she should 
go for a moonlight trip in the yacht, 
so, thinking it the easiest and safest 
excuse, Clare told him it depended on 
Mrs. Jefferson: if she cared to go, it 
was all right. His face fell. But she 
had underrated him as a diplomatist 
He at once made his way across to the 
lady, and began an animated conversa- 
tion with her. To Clare’s surprise, the 
latter presently accepted the invitation. 
It developed that, not only had the pain- 
ful portion of her last nautical adven- 
ture become somewhat dimmed, but she 
had been unable to resist when Rodney 
informed her that Prince Stanislaws had 
returned and would be one of the party. 

“T most think I can understand him 
now,” said she to Clare with the look 
of intense thought that meant she was 
considering clothes. “That is, if he 
don’t talk too fast.” 
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They dined on board while the boat 
slipped silently along the quiet water of 
the bay. Rodney seemed unusually 
keyed up, really excited, and Clare men- 
tally braced herself to hold him aloof. 
As they came on deck a royal moon was 
rising out of the sea to eastward, while 
the yacht glided along close to the 
marsh-bordered strip of dunes. Mrs. 
Jefferson settled herself luxuriously in 
a deck chair, and the prince gallantly 
enveloped her in a rug, talking more 
volubly than usual. 

Clare stood by the rail. She almost 
lost consciousness of young Ellison close 
beside her in watching the mysterious 
shadows in the hollows, and the almost 
more mysterious light that flooded the 


rounded pinnacies and_ knife-edge 
ridges of sand. 

“How that white tent stands out!” 
said she. “It just shows that nature 


dosen’t use real whites—or blacks.” 

“That shows she doesn’t know it all, 
by a long shot,” replied Rodney looking 
at her dark hair, and the plain white 
frock beneath her cloak, fastened at 
the throat with an antique black-enamel 
pin set in seed pearls. “On that basis, 
the most beautiful thing in the landscape 
wouldn’t have existed.” 
~ “You’ve been taking lessons,” said 
she. ‘“‘What’s the tent doing out there >” 

“Oh, some poor devil of a city clerk, 
taking a cheap vacation. I’ve seen him 
on the marsh, shooting yellow-legs.” 

“There he is now,” exclaimed Clare ; 
“there by that stunted pine tree. Or is 
it just a shadow?” 

“Just a bush,” declared Rodney, turn- 
ing again to look at her. 

He would have been surprised and 
indignant had he known that Bryant 
Tremayne there, scanning the 
yacht through night glasses. The vaca- 
tion on the beach had been highly dis- 
appointing thus far. True, he had en- 
joyed the shooting and making acquaint- 
ance with that little-known world of life 
that lies between the ocean and the up- 


stood 
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land—tke clams and oysters, and sand 
worms for bait, and fish and snipe and 
plover. He had varied his daily fare and 
extended his knowledge and pleased his 
primitive instincts by drawing most of 
his living from the bay and the marsh 
during these weeks. 

But the few glimpses he had had of 
Clare had been at long range; and the 
information he had gathered from vari- 
ous subterranean channels had not added 
to his peace of mind. This very day 
a member of the yacht’s crew, whom he 
had run across while shooting, and one 
of the lonely coast patrol, unable to re- 
sist the chance to tell all he knew, had 
put him in possession of some facts 
which were causing him acute anxiety. 
He felt sure that the figure on board 
must be the one which had been haunt- 
ing his mind all these weeks. He knew 
what lay ahead. And as the yacht dis- 
solved into the luminous blur he came 
tc a decision. 

The external evidences of this were 
surprising enough. Paddling quietly 
the channels, he boarded the 
blunt-nosed sea sled moored off the op- 
posite shore, whose speedy dashes to 
and fro he had watched day after day. 
As calmly as if he were not making 
free with some unknown owner's prop- 
erty, he started the engine, slipped his 
moorings, threw in the clutch, and 
started off at half speed in pursuit of 
the invisible yacht. Speedy as she was, 
he knew he could pick up her lights 
long before she reached the inlet. 

Meanwhile, the party on board were 
thoroughly enjoying the noiseless pas- 
sage through the calm, moon-flooded 
waters. There seemed to be a spell 
upon the world; even the cynically hu- 
morous lines about the mouth of Prince 
Stanislaws relaxed, and he sat in silence 
beside the enraptured Mrs. Jefferson, as 
they glided through untenanted space 
and luminosity. that 
the speed of the boat was gradually in- 
creased as they passed through the inlet 


across 


No one noticed 

















until she was slipping along at thirty 
miles an hour. 

They did notice the haze, which 
gradually blotted out the brilliance over- 
head and left them apparently flying 
through a void. 

The prince drew closer to Mrs. Jef- 
ferson and resumed his flow of mur- 
mured compliments. Rodney, on the 
contrary, seemed to grow more and more 
nervous. Again and again he left Clare’s 
side and went to consult with the cap- 
tain. Once she heard the latter’s low, 
deep tones in apparent remonstrance, 
and Ellison’s voice, pitched high from 
excitement, insisting; but she could not 
catch the words. She abandoned her- 
self to recollections of the extraordinary 
events which had come into her for- 
merly quiet life during the last few 
months. She thought of Bryant -Tre- 
mayne, that persistent knight errant to 
whom she had denied even the slightest 
encouragement. She smiled at the 
thought that, even yet, he did not know 
her name. If the tense man in the fol- 
lowing sea sled could have known the 
direction of her thoughts, it would have 
been even more difficult to hold him- 
self in. 

“Is anything the matter?” she asked 
as Rodney came back from one of those 
apparent consultations. 

“No, indeed. Nothing in the world. 
It’s astonishing that a man like Noble 
can be such an old woman about some 
things.” 

“Is it because it’s thickening up?” 

“No! Just some notions he’s got. 
The moon was wonderful, but I like 
this better still.” 

“It is astonishingly removed. We 
might be the only people in the whole 
world.” 

“And it’s pleasant to have it all to 
oneself.” He fell silent, staring out 
ahead. 

“I suppose so,” said Clare, somewhat 
puzzled by his manner. However, she 
was quite content to have his attention 
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diverted from herself, and again lost 
herself in a drearhy contemplation of the 
unreal sequence of happenings which 
had brought her there. 

So absorbed did she become that she 
hardly noticed he had gone forward, or 
that the speed of the yacht was gradu- 
ally lessening. When it ceased moving 
entirely, however, she looked about in 


surprise. 

He came up, his face twitching with 
nervousness. 

“What’s wrong? Why are we stop- 
ping?” 


“Nothing whatever. The captain’s an 
old woman, as I said. There’s a buoy 
out here somewhere, and it’s gotten so 
black he wants to examine it to be sure 
he’s right.” 

It sounded odd, but, in her ignorance, 
the absurdity made only a vague impres- 
sion. As for Mrs. Jefferson, one more 
thing she did not understand was a mere 
bagatelle. Clare heard the splash of 
oars up forward. There was a long 
wait, during which Rodney’s tongue 
seemed to be loosened. He told stories, 
made elaborate plans for future expedi- 
tions, outdid himself to cover up the 
incident. Clare decided they were really 
uncertain of their position, and he was 
trying to prevent her being alarmed. 
Such an idea seemed absurd to her, and 
she met his talk in an effort to show 
she was quite unconcerned. 

After a while she heard the sound of 
oars ahead again; then the squeak of 
pulleys. Rodney conversed louder than 
ever. 

Presently they started again. Once 
more he left her. She fancied they were 
swinging about in a circle. 

“It’s all right,” said he, 
“Just as I said. Noble’s 
last. We'll run back.” 

The boat picked up speed until she 
was racing through the night, quivering 
like a live thing. Clare noticed that the 
cabin lights were out. She noticed, too, 
that Rodney’s talk was aimless; that 


returning. 
satisfied at 
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he interrupted himself to stare into the 
blackness ahead. An idea persistently 
obtruded itself into her mind, but it 
seemed impossible. Still, the entire ves- 
sel was dark; there was something fur- 
tive in the very air. It surely couldn’t 
be that Ellison would do such a thing! 

Both started as the whine of a high- 
speed motor came to their ears from 


astern. Rodney disappeared hastily. 
The yacht’s speed increased. Still that 
noise came clearer and clearer. What- 


ever it was back there, it was overhaul- 
ing them rapidly. The whole thing be- 
gan to appear like some fantastic night- 
mare. 

Yet, it was real enough. “A shape- 
less blot appeared off the quarter. It 
grew and took on definiteness. A blunt- 
nosed, scowlike craft, its bow clear of 
the calm water, was racing up at an 
angle to their course. 

It came so close alongside that she 
could see a man’s figure standing up- 
right. She saw him brace himself and 
level a shotgun at Captain Noble and 
Rodney, who stood together. 

“Stop her!” a voice called crisply. 

“A hijacker, by Heaven!” exclaimed 
the captain. 

Mrs. Jefferson rose, screamed, and 
subsided against the prince’s shoulder. 

Captain Noble looked toward Rodney. 

“Yes, stop her,” assented the youth. 

The yacht became suddenly calm. The 
pace slackened. The man in the strange 
craft adjusted his speed to theirs as they 
lost way. 

Steering in till the two boats were 
almost touching, he flung a grapnel over 
the bulwarks, and was aboard with the 
agility of a cat. 

“What this mean?” 
Ellison. “How dare you— 

“Shut up,” commanded the intruder. 
“Send your men below.” 

Rodney spluttered. The man jerked 
something from his side and leveled it. 

“No time to waste,” said he. He 
loomed up large and formidable in the 


demanded 
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darkness. And there was that in his 
voice which suggested ugly possibilities. 

In a very few moments the four mem- 
bers of the crew were in their quarters, 
and the muttering captain, with Rodney 
and the prince, had been shepherded into 
the main cabin, and the key turned. 

Clare had stood motionless ever since 
she first heard the voice. Her mind was 
in a turmoil between anger and perplex- 
ity. There was some key to this whole 
amazing proceeding which eluded her. 

Tremayne came forward. 

“We'll have to be quick.” said he. 

“\Vhat do-you mean?” she demanded. 

“Come!” said he. “If you really don’t 
understand, I'll explain later. There's 
no time now.” 

“T shan’t 

She had hardly begun when, to her 
indignation, she found herself picked up 
bodily and carried forward. It seemed 
less undignified to be quiet, so she 
stopped struggling. Filled with wrath, 
she was even angrier at finding that 
something within her bade her trust 
him. 

Waiting his chance, as the boats 
bumped gently together he lowered her 
deftly into the sea sled. 

“Who's the other lady?” 
with a rapid glance ahead. 

“Mrs. Jefferson.” 

He whistled. 

“That would be a joke. 
though ?” 

He hurried while Clare, after 
trying to clamber out, gave up the at- 
tempt, and nursed her outraged feelings. 

Mrs. Jefferson, however, had no in- 
tention of abandoning either the yacht 
or the prince. And when Tremayne 
tried his former tactics, he found there 
was too much of her for even his pow- 
erful muscles to handle against her will. 
Moreover, she began to cry out in a 
piercing voice that seemed to fill the 
quiet night. 

Presently he came running back, wip- 
ing his forehead, cast loose the grapnel, 
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he asked, 


Wouldn’t do, 


back, 














and sprang down into the boat, which 
swung wide. 

“Mighty sorry,” said he. “She'll have 
to take what comes.” 

The sea sled leaped forward, bow 
high, riding upon a ridged wave of its 
own making between. leaping walls of 


spray. In a moment they were alone 
in the watery void. 
Tremayne said not a word, but 


worked at his engine until it was run- 
ning to his satisfaction. Clare fancied 
she caught the sound of the yacht, then 
another faint murmur to the southwest. 
She could stand the silence no longer. 

“Now, perhaps, you will inform me as 
to the reason for this outrage,” she re- 
marked. 

“Don’t you really know what that 
young fool was about?” 

“We were taking a moonlight cruise 
and re 

“Moonlight 
rupted. 
board.” 

“Ridiculous !” Clare exclaimed. Then 
she stopped. All the pieces of the puzzle 
fitted too well. So that was it! 

“The poor little idiot doesn’t realize 
yet, apparently, that there’s a revenue 
cutter just waiting for him to come back 
with it. They knew all about it yester- 
day. That would be none of my busi- 
ness. But when he took you along as 
a biind for his amateur rum-running, 
something had to be done about it.” 

“Are you sure?” asked Clare, know- 
ing the answer as she asked. 

He pointed astern as the sound of a 
shot came to their ears. 

“Overhauling them already,” said he. 

They saw a slender pencil of light far 
behind waver to and fro, then appar- 
ently settle upon the object it had been 
seeking. 

“Touch-and-go work,” remarked Tre- 
mayne, again busy. “We'll make it, 
though. Even that cutter can’t catch 
this thing.” 

And, indeed, the clumsy-looking craft 





moonshine,” he  inter- 
“He has a load of liquor on 
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was fairly skimming over the top of the 
water at railroad speed, the blackness 
rushing away behind on either side of 
them. 

Not another word was said until they 
had swept through the inlet and were 
dashing eastward along the bay. 

Then he bent toward her as she sat 
on @ heavy coat behind him. 

“Has it occurred to you,” he asked, 
“that you could use somebody to take 
care of you?” 

“No! I’ve noticed the idea taking 
form in—other minds.” 

“How do you mean?” he inquired 
quickly. 

“Oh, nothing in particular. I 
have a—suggestion the other day.” 
“What kind of a suggestion?” 
“Let me see. The main feature was 

that I should change my name.” 

There was a profound silence. Then: 

“And have you decided ?” 

“T haven’t given any definite answer 
yet.” : 

“T see.” Silence again. “I suppose 
you know what Mr. Jefferson’s business 
is 


did 


“No, I don’t.” 

“Like to?” 

Clare hesitated. 

“Somehow, I’d rather find out from 
him.” 

“I understand. 
that ?” 

A vague, humming noise sounded to 
westward. Tremayne stared over his 
shoulder as the sea sled swept along. 

“Don’t make it out,” said he. “Those 
fellows wouldn’t Here! Sit down 
there and pull that tarpaulin over you.” 

The noise grew louder, resembling 
some giant bee. Peering up from be- 
neath the folds of the canvas, Clare 
presently made out a black splotch, low 
down, moving rapidly toward them. 

It overhauled them as if they were 
standing still. There was a momentary 
vision of a great, winged, boat-shaped 
thing, apparently not fifty feet up, rush- 
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ing over them in a downward swoop, 
then soaring on up ahead. 

“Some crazy fool night flying in a 
seaplane,’ said Tremayne, wiping the 
sweat from his forehead. “Don’t care 
any more about his own life than that 
of other people. Well, we'll be off your 
dock in five minutes. I'll say nothing 
more, since you want it that way. And 
I’ve got to leave to-morrow—that is, if 
they don’t arrest me for stealing this 
scow. But, if you need any information, 
or need me’—he handed her a card— 
“a wire or telephone message to that 
address will bring me in a hurry.” 

She took it acquiescently. 

“IT expect you've saved me from a 
very unpleasant experience,” she said 
slowly. 

“Lord bless you, child!” he exclaimed. 
“No man could ask for a more attractive 
job than that. I'll take it on as a career 
any moment you give the word.” 

A sudden slowing down, and his pick- 
ing up a skiff moored at the edge of the 
channel, made answer unnecessary. And 
when he had rowed her to the little pier 
at the foot of the Jefferson place a figure 
detached itself from the gloom as they 
mounted the steps. 

“Got back safe. did you?” inquired 
Mr. Jefferson. “The young fellow beat 
me to it. Where’s Bella?” 

“She wouldn’t come.” said Clare, at 
a loss. ; 

He whistled. 

“Well, I s’pose it’s all right. after 





all. They can’t do nothing to her. And 
being in the papers along with an Elli- 
son will please her, I guess.” He turned 
to Tremayne. “Some of my neighbors 
was missing a speed boat this evening. 
P’raps you'd be just as comfortable in 
your mind if you made sure all your 
belongings was safe in your tent over 
yonder.” 

“P’raps | would,” replied Bryant with 
a laugh. 

“We got plenty of room,” remarked 
Mr. Jefferson. “And other things.” 

“Thanks!” said the younger man. 
“Think I'll run along. Miss—the young 
lady had better get to bed.” 

“T’ll take care of her. Good night.” 

“Good night.” And Tremayne rowed 
quietly off. 

Mr. Jefferson produced a flash light 
and guided her to the path across the 
wide expanse of gently sloping lawn. 
They walked along some distance in 
silence. Then he remarked in a matter- 
of-fact tone: 

“T said I wouldn’t hire that Ellison 
thing at no price. Now this young fel- 
ler—he’d be worth a thousand a week 
to me.” 

Clare’s nerves gave way in a burst of 
hysterical laughter. 

“Oh, Mr. Jefferson, you'll be the 
death of me.” 

“You think it over,” said he calmly. 
“Tt’d make quite a change in my plans, 
but that’s what plans are for—to change. 
I could use him.” 
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Wuat will radio fans reply to the suggestion of the Esperantists that a 


world language is needed to get the most out of radio? 


=> 


PERFORMERS in radio broadcasting studios feel the lack of applause and 
laughter from their mysterious audiences. Any one who has ever told a joke, 
with a dead silence rewarding his attempt, has an idea of the broadcaster’s predica- 
ment. However. many letters of appreciation are written by radio fans. These 
are copied and sent to those who have taken part in the programs, and constitute 


“the applause.” 
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By Dorothy Stockbridge 


Author of “The Gilded Youth.” 


HE Van Buys’ box at the opera 
stood empty that Thursday 
evening until the middle of the 

first act of “Carmen.” Indeed, it was 
not until the famous prima donna, 
swinging the rose between expressive 
fingers, had swung into the familiar, 
provocative strains of the “Habanera,” 
and the audience, with an eloquent little 
breath of satisfaction, had settled down 
to thorough enjoyment, that Helena 
van Buys and her escort made their un- 
obtrusive entrance. Unobtrusive as it 
was, however, many heads swung round 
to observe it, for Helena van Buys was 
hardly less famous than had been her 
father, old Warren van Buys, maker of 
railroads, and her supposedly impending 
engagement to Martin Haskell, for 
many years her father’s lawyer and 
friend, was a matter of common gossip. 
3ut of all who turned to watch the en- 
trance of these two, only one—a tall, 
bronzed man sitting with an exotically 
gowned woman two boxes to the left— 
continued to stare, completely oblivious 


to the action on the stage, as though he 
had been confronted by a ghost. 

To Martin Haskell as he took the 
brocaded cloak from her shoulders it 
seemed that the dull gold and, crimson 
of the box held her as a jewel casket 
holds a jewel. Her face and her white 
shoulders gleamed pearly pale against 
the hangings, and her ash-blond hair 
caught in a mesh of gold the dim reflec- 
tion of the red globe over the entrance 
from the corridor. Under cover of the 
semidarkness, he watched her cameo- 
like profile, and the lovely droop of her 
lashes over her eyes as she followed the 
figures on the stage. 

As a matter of fact, Helena van Buys 
was quite oblivious to that mimic 
tragedy, being engrossed in the more 
pressing incidents of her own personal 
drama. Had she been wise, she won- 
dered, to refuse for the—well, she had 
lost count of the number of times Mar- 
tin had proposed during the last ten 
years. And, after all, a ten-year attach- 
ment was a thing unique and not to be 
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lightly scorned in her world of shifting 
devotions. Not—she smiled wryly— 
that there had been anything particu- 
larly romantic or sentimental about it. 
Impossible to associate Martin with any 
“grand passion.” Equally impossible 
to consider life without his kind, under- 
standing companionship. Martin had 
been a dear, and since her father’s death, 
and—a certain other event, she had been 
very much alone. 

She caught her breath. Full, vibrant, 
ironically tender, the voice of that mimic 
Carmen filled the silent house: 

“If you love me not, I love you! 
If I love you, beware!” 

Some long-still pulse began to beat 
in the slender, white throat of Helena 
van Buys, as yet unmarked by any fin- 
ger print of her thirty-seven years. The 
orderly serenity of her life, the pallid 
dignity of the beautiful, old Washington 
Square house, rose like a specter to re- 
proach her. Vaguely she remembered 
a time when she, too, like that woman 
beyond the footlights, had felt life to 
be vibrant, touched with the golden 
glamour of romance; when she had been 
somethtng more than the perfect mis- 
tress of a perfect house, an exquisite 
lay figure for a Doucet creation. In- 
voluntarily her fingers tightened on the 
stick of the single feather she carried. 
She had been right to refuse Martin, a 
thousand times right. What had she, 
who had known, if only briefly. the best 
life had to offer, to do with second best ? 

The man two boxes to the left leaned 
forward and’ spoke softly to his com- 
panion. 

“Who’s that woman over there—the 
one with the yellow hair?” 

Mrs. Erskine, once Comtesse de 
Lorme, and still earlier Mrs. Ormsby 
Sinclair, shrugged expressive shoulders. 

“My dear Rand, you are a parvenu! 
Don’t ever again admit that vou don’t 
recognize Helena van Buys. 
body knows her.” 


“Except unfortunate mining engineers 
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who've been digging up the heart of 
Africa.” He smiled deprecatingly. 
“You'll have to give a lot of time to 
coaching me up, or I'll make a complete 
ass of myself. After all,” he urged, 
“a fellow doesn’t come to life again 
every day.” 

Mrs. Erskine laughed. 

“When will you begin your lesson?” 

“Shall we say lunch to-morrow?” the 
man suggested. 

She nodded vaguely. 

“Why did you ask about Helena van 
Buys?” she asked curiously. 

‘Because I knew her once—many 
years ago.” Rand Hamilton’s eyes 
sought again the golden head in the 
next box but one. “I couldn’t believe 
——’ He broke off, and something in 
his face warned the astute Mrs. Erskine 
to drop the subject. 


During the entr’acte Martin Haskell, 
glancing from the bluff, good-looking 
face of Rand Hamilton to Helena, 
whose usually pale, fragile loveliness 
seemed lighted by some inner lamp to 
a radiant beauty, knew that the curtain 
had rung down on his own little drama. 
It had always seemed to him a rather 
charming absurdity—Helena’s refusal 
of him on the ground of some unfor- 
gotten, youthful attachment—but here 
was refutation before his eyes. Any 
man who could bring that look into a 
woman's face——- He made some in- 
articulate excuse and left the box. As 
he paced the corridor he tried to piece 
together the fragments of explanation 
he had_ gathered 
breathless sentences. 

He had escaped, it seemed, from that 
railroad accident in which he was be- 
lieved to have perished, had knocked 
about the West year, and had 
then gone to Africa and made his for- 
tune—several the gold 
fields. Why had he not written to 
Helena? There was no real reason— 
no reason that could have held good 
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with Martin Haskell. Hamilton had 
said something about a letter, written 
before the accident, that was not an- 
swered. A flimsy excuse, that, not a 
reason. And yet people did curious, 
inexplicable things, so he had heard, im 
a lover’s quarrel. But ten years—to 
keep a woman like Helena waiting for 
ten—no, eleven years. And she had 
waited, that was the amazing thing. In 
spite of her popularity, the many urgent 
claims upon her, believing him dead, 
she had never married. Marvelous 
woman ! . 

Martin sighed, remembering the loo 
that had leaped into her eyes when Rand 
blustered in through the curtains with 
his easy vigor, his faintly vulgar effu- 
sion. It had been a look of fulfillment, 
as though she had been waiting for this 
moment. She had waited a breath, and 
then she said, with a joy in her voice 
that stabbed him through and through: 

“Rand! It’s really you. My dear, 
my dear, I thought you were dead!” 

In the box, Helena van Buys looked 
at Rand Hamilton, and all her defenses 
were down. 

“It’s been so long!’’ she said. 

Involuntarily Rand glanced down at 
her ringless fingers. 

“You never married?” he asked. And 
like a child she spread her hands before 
him. 


Two weeks later all those interested! 
in such things were amazed at the an- 
nouncement of the engagement of Hel- 
ena van Buys to Rand Hamilton. 
Helena herself told Martin Haskell— 
not that he needed telling—sitting at tea 
in the library of the Washington Square 
house. 

“You see, it was true—everything I 
told you, Martin. I know you thought 
it was simply a sentimental vagary on 
my part, but this must convince you. 
It was fated from the beginning, you 
see, It just had to happen.” 

Martin smiled at her across the bowl 
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of absurdly early daffodils on the low 
table. He was thinking of the many 
times they had sat so, and he had cher- 
ished a different hope in his heart. But 
he only said’: 

“My dear, you were right, as always. 
By the way, where is Hamilton?” 

Helena laughed ruefully. 

“He telephoned that he was detained 
on business, but do you know I don’t 
think he really likes to come here to 
tea. I believe the house gets on his 
nerves a little. I fancy he finds it a 
trifle old-fashioned. You know’—she 
spoke as though she had made an amaz- 
ing discovery—‘I believe I’m a trifle 
old-fashioned myself, Martin!” 

“You!” Haskel laughed comfort- 
ingly. “My dear child, there isn’t a 
woman we know—not to mention the 
ones you couldn’t think of knowing— 
who wouldn’t give her best pearl neck- 
lace to beat you—just once—to a new 
fashion.” 

“How absurd! Besides, that isn’t 
what I mean.” She looked about the 
charming old room with approving eyes. 
“You see, I really like this place.” She 
smiled as she gave him his second cup 
of tea. “We won't tell Rand, will we?” 


“So the affair has worked out ac- 
cording to specifications,” commented 
Mrs. Erskine. She threw her cigarette 
into the fire, went to the window, and 
looked thoughtfully down on the wide 
reaches of the Park below. 

Rand Hamilton’s amused eyes fol- 
lowed her. 

“Yes. I’ve courted, proposed, and 
been accepted, all in the most approved 


manner. Aren’t you pleased?” 
“No.” Mrs. Erskine’s low tone 


struck a somber note. “I think you're 
a fool. You don’t need her money: we 
“True!” 
“And you’re not marrying her for 
love——” 
“What makes you so sure of that?” 
Her look seemed to draw him up out 
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of his chair to stand beside her. Her 
head rested for an instant against his 
shoulder. He looked down into her 
eyes. 

“You're quite right. I’m not marry- 
ing her for love.” 

“Then, why——’ 

“Because, my dear, of something you 
have long ceased to take into account.” 

“And that is?” 

“Her social position.” 

Mrs. Erskine laughed. 

“Rand! You're too absurd!” 

His face hardened. 

“There’s nothing absurd about it. 
I’ve been back in town nearly a year, 
now, and until I met Helena I might 
as well have been in Africa for all the 
attention that was paid to me. Business 
—yes; I could make them notice me 
there; and that was as far as it went. 


, 





I am—what you called me that night 
at the opera—a parvenu. Well, that’s 
over. I’m not going to have any doors 


shut in my face again!” 

“Don’t count your chickens, Rand! 
You aren’t married yet!” 

“But I will be.” 

She looked up at him with narrowed 
eyes. 

“I wonder. After all, it wouldn’t be 
so difficult to prevent it!” 


She was to be married in the fall, 
Helena told Martin on the afternoon 
of her birthday when he dropped in to 
present his felicitations. Then they 
were to go abroad—round the world. 
Her eyes shone. She had been abroad 
many times, but this would be different. 
Those other times had been just trips 
abroad. This was romance. She sat 
twisting her fingers like a child, and 
her voice ran on with a child’s eager in- 
sistence. Presently it occurred to Mar- 
tin that there was something not quite 
natural in her excitement. He watched 
her until, quite suddenly, she fell silent. 

“Well?” Her question was a chal- 
lenge. 


Ainslee’s 





“What's wrong, my dear? Surely my 
old friendship——’” 

“Oh, yes, you have a right to ask,” 
she cut in sharply. “Don’t apologize. 
There’s nothing wrong, of course.” 

Haskell rose. 

“Forgive me,” he said a little stiffly. 
“Of course, there couldn’t be anything 
wrong. I thought you looked a little 
pale * 

“Tt’s the heat. 
to get away.” 

“To get away?” 

‘““Yes, next week. I’m going to 
Southampton. Rand’s so busy, I’m 
only in the way here, and he'll get up 
for week-ends when he can.” She did 
not look at him as she spoke. She was 
standing in the long window embrasure, 
silhouetted against the afternoon light. 
He saw only her shining hair and slen- 
der, irradiated outline. A sudden rush 
of emotion shook him. It couldn’t be 
that Rand would be such a fool——- He 
remembered certain rumors he had 
heard. 

At that instant the telephone shrilled 
and she brushed past him and plucked 
it from its stand. 

“This will be Rand,” she said softly. 

He tried not to hear what followed; 
tried mot to understand the sudden 
change in her voice. After a moment 
she turned toward him with a gayety 
that somehow struck him to the heart. 
What she said was: 

“Isn't that a shame? Rand won’t be 
able to take me to dinner, after all, and 
it’s my birthday! Some terribly im- 
portant conference. Don’t you want to 
have mercy on me? We were to have 
gone somewhere afterward, too. He’s 
sending up the tickets.” 

“Give me time to run home and dress, 
and I’m at your service, now and for- 
ever.” His tone was as light as she 
could have desired, but she seemed to 
understand the secondary meaning of 
his words. For an instant her hand 
rested lightly on his arm, and her eyes, 





I’m tired. I'll be glad 























misty with—was it tears, or were his 
own eyes blinded by the light ? 

“You’re a dear, Martin, and I’m a 
silly fool who ought to be old enough 
to know better. Shall we say seven?” 


The crowd at this popular roof gar- 
den was too noisy and too numerous, 
and the orchestra was blatant. The 
summer stars—such stars as are able to 
compete successfully with city illumina- 
tion—looked with disapproval upon the 
affair. Helena smiled across at Martin 
with a whimsical little moue of disgust. 
They had come at her insistence be- 
cause, so she said, she wanted noise, and 
numbers, and vivacity. Now suddenly 
she was tired—horribly tired. Martin 
leaned toward her anxiously. 

“Shall we go?” he asked. 

For an instant she hesitated. She 
had a sudden, swift vision of herself 
waiting eleven years—for what? So 
that Rand might be detained on business 
on fer birthday, and leave her to come 
to a place like this with Martin, re- 
membering the times when she and Rand 
had dined cozily together téte-a-téte in 
out-of-the-way little tea rooms because 
he could not afford the big, expensive 
places; days when he had been con- 
stantly beside her; when he had never 
willingly left her. He had been the 
impetuous, dashing lover. There was 
nothing of that in him now. Was it in 
this guise, she wondered, that romance 
came? Softly she answered Martin’s 
question and her own: 

“No; I made my choice and I'll stick 
by it.” 

He laughed at her tone. 

“There’s nothing so serious about it!” 

Deftly she changed the subject. Her 
eyes, avoiding his, wandered over the 
heads of the dancers, wandered to the 
wide flight of steps that gave access to 
the hall beyond. In the doorway a 
woman was standing, a gorgeous figure, 
gracefully poised, waiting her escort. 
Her sleek, black head was bent slightly 
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forward, as though under the weight of 
her mammoth tortoice-shell earrings. 
Her sinuous figure was énfolded in the 
clinging lines of a Spanish shawl. For 
a moment Helena for;'0t herself in ad- 
miration. The honey-colored ground, 
stained with flowers of ¢reen and blue 
and magenta and crimscn, seemed to 
wrap its wearer in the giamour of old 
Spain. Only the face de:troyed the il- 
lusion—overpainted, indef:aably vulgar. 
Martin’s eyes followed hers. 

“Well, by Jove!” 

“You know her?” 

“I've met her—e Mrs. Erskine.” He 
glanced at Helena with a loo!: she could 
not understand—almost an anxious look. 
“Shall we go now?” 

“Very well,” she assented, shrugging. 

As she gathered her cloak about 
her and turned toward the stairs she 
almost collided with the woman in the 
shawl, who was skirting the dancing 
floor to a reserved table beyond. Sud- 
denly Helena van Buys drew a sharp 
breath, and stopped in the middle of 
her apology, for over the gaudy shoul- 
der she saw the startled face of Rand 
Hamilton. 


Remembering the scene afterward, 
as she and Martin drove slowly down 
the Avenue in an ancient, open victoria 
—again a whim of hers—it seemed un- 
real, like a scene in a play. The hur- 
ried introductions; Rand’s muttered ex- 
cuse; then his words: ‘May I see you 
in the morning?’ And her answer: 
“So sorry, but I’m off to Southampton 
almost at daybreak.” The blind, difficult 
walk across the now-empty floor, up the 
stairs; then herself and Martin, some- 
how, miraculously driving down the 
Avenue under a low moon. 

“Shall I call him out at 
asked Martin presently. 

She answered with 
laughter : 

“You old dear!” 
parent irrelevance: 


sunrise ?” 
low, grateful 


And then with ap- 
“I dare say it was 
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good for me. One might call it a tonic. “But water’s very prosaic; there’s 
Anyway, it nerved me to do what I’ve nothing romantic about—just—water,” 
known in my heart | ought to do. I’ve _ stumbled Haskell. 


just been living on my imagination all She raised her eyes to his. 

these years, Martin.” She looked down “Life-giving water, Martin.” 

at her intertwined hands. “Now I know Briefly his hand sought and found 
how it is that a traveler follows a mirage hers. 

into the desert, and overlooks the spring “I’m very well rid of my mirage,” 
of water at his feet.’’ said Helena van Buys. 
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‘A HUSBAND has no right to beat his wife if she bobs her hair. A woman’s 
hair is her own, and she may do with it as she pleases,” thus rules a judge. 
sring on the shears. 


“IsHBEL” is the rather unusual Christian name of the eldest daughter of 
Premier Ramsay MacDonald. It is the Gaelic form of Elizabeth, and is fairly 
common in Scotland. 


Ir the craze for summer furs continues to deplete the wilds of fur-bearing 
animals, milady will have to turn to new modes of adornment. For in 
twenty years, at the present rate of consumption, the supply will be gone. Even 
now the humble rabbit and the common house cat fear for their lives, for their 
skins masquerade as chinchilla and squirrel. Three decades ago fashion made 
a similar raid on feathers, which threatened all bird life until styles changed. 


*$ 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’s homely wisdom was once challenged by an old 
woman, who, upon reading that “Time is a remedy that cures all diseases,” re- 
marked, “He’s all wrong. I know all about it. I’ve raised it. You spell it 
t-h-y-m-e, not t-i-m-e, and it’s mighty good for some things, but it doesn’t cure 
all diseases, not by a long shot.” 


THE magnificent winter palace of the czars in Russia, once a place of pomp 
and grandeur, is now completely abandoned and in ruins, says Le Petit 
Parisien; a victim of sovietism as are its owners. 

The deserted rooms are strewn with the wantonly destroyed objects that 
once surrounded royalty. Fragments of priceless Oriental lamps and candelabra 
line the floors, and costly furniture, scarred and battered, clutter up the huge 
rooms.. The gorgeous salon of Nicholas II. has been used as a motion-picture 
studio. Portraits and pictures have been mutilated beyond recognition and even 
the terraced gardens, which were once a riot of flowers. are now overgrown with 
weeds, 

And in the dust of the grand stairway, once the background for the pictur- 
esque figures of a gay court, are scrawled the words: 

“Vive la Commune.” 
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Talks With Ainslee’s Readers 











WE are, here in New York, at the 

present in the midst of the ex- 
citement and healthy enthusiasm attend- 
ant upon a great nation-wide conven- 
tion—in the present case that of the 
Democratic party to nominate its presi- 
dential candidate. We are dressed up. 
We are on our so-called best behavior. 
We are putting forward our best foot. 
Shopkeeper and individual, we want the 
company to like us and the way we do 
things. 


N the midst of it all, it is, as always, 
interesting to contemplate how 
quickly it will all be over, and the multi- 
tudes scattered again. Many of you, 
AINSLEE’S readers, are here in the city 
at the present moment, who throughout 
the year we greet only at a distance. 
We wish we could meet each one of you. 
$y the time you read this, the conven- 
tion will have been over several weeks, 
and you will be back in the routine which 
you habitually follow. You will have 
forgotten many of the small impressions 
which you gathered here. The whole 
undertaking will be, for the most part, 
closed. But the magazine which is at 
the present busy time in the making for 
you will ‘be more than ever a real thing 
to you. Its activity, renewing with the 
planning of each issue, grows as the 
number grows in its contents, and goes 
at last finished to your hand, the product 
each month of several months’ thought 
in your behalf. And so we think of you 
now, some of you here at our very door- 
step, and of the magazine now being 
made for you, which will reach your 
eager hand weeks hence. 


TMM iA 


NLY now burgeoning, summer will 
be well upon you when the next 
AINSLEE’s reaches you. And the num- 
ber is a real summer treat. It will con- 
tain a new and startlingly original nov- 
elette by Beatrice Ravenel, called “The 
Mystery at Xanadu.” The inevitable 
connotation of pleasure domes is only 
partly true. To be sure, Xanadu was, 
in the present case, a kind of a pleasure 
dome, the lavish summer country seat 
of a wealthy, elderly man of affairs. But 
it became overnight the seat of the great- 
est mystery the community had known 
for many years. Its owner disapppeared 
completely at a time when it was known 
by several persons that he should have 
been at his country place. His too-young 
and altogether bewitching bride was one 
of the suspects. For a tale fraught with 
drama and stimulating action and inci- 
dent, we recommend unstintingly Mrs. 
Ravenel’s latest mystery novelette. You 
may read it complete in the September 


number, 
WE give you, too, in the coming 
number, the newest of Izola For- 
rester’s absorbing longer stories, the first 
dramatic installment of a short novel 
called “Salvage.” It is the tale this time 
of a lovely young society girl, constant 
companion of her charming father, who 
is, obviously, a man of affairs. On a 
certain ocean voyage unforeseen things 
happened, And in the same moment 
that death clutched her father from her 
she learned the startling truth of his 
career. Ideals shattered, her affairs in 
a moment completely disorganized by 
the stark truth which confronted her, 
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she turned in her distress to a fellow 
passenger, a personable young man, who, 
it soon developed, was desperately try- 
ing to forget a similar event in his own 
life. The story of how they attempted 
to pool their tragedies and wrest joy 
from life is a dramatic one. Begin the 
reading of “Salvage” in the September 
AINSLEE’S, 


‘THE coming number contains also 

Beatrix Demarest Lloyd’s story, 
“Gifts of the Greeks,” an ironic tale with 
an amazing outcomeg Berthe Kk, Mel- 


Ainslee’s 


lett’s latest short story, 
House in the Woods,” 
genuine thrill in 
Stoneman 
about a gorgeous 
charmingly 


called “The 
a tale with a 
every word; Marjory 
Douglas’ latest short story, 
youth who moved 


among society 


women at 
fashionable resorts, and plied his inter- 


national trade in jewels at their expense, 
Frances O. J. Gaither contributes a del- 
icate, yet powerful, story of a man’s 
life, called “Hitchcock,” which will de- 
light and entertain you. There are, be- 
sides, other stories of equal force and 
charm, 
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HELEN 


TELLS THE WORLD 


From evidence contained in a recently excavated Egyptian manuscript, scholars have con- 


ceded that 


Helen of Troy 


was real. 


WHY, look you, they go with a handful of Arabs 


To dig in a tomb for papyri, for scarabs, 


For objects 


‘gyptian of every description, 


All wrinkled, all gray with the dust of the ages, 
And shining like gold on some Ptolemy's pages 


They spy a cognomen, the which 


absit omen! 


Once sang through the world to the clashing of steel, 
A name that was fire, a symbol, a cause, 


And they say I was “real!” 
Well, I'll say that I was! 


When Ilium toppled to embers and chaos 
3efore the revenge of my spouse, Menelaus, 
Who swore he would harass both Priam ‘and Paris, 
When half of the world jostled sail on the ocean 
To join in the fray, with such horrid commotion 
That all the immortals flew down to our portals 


And cheered 


from the side lines 


Go on: give me credit! 


When king slaughtered king for a lock of my hair. 


Was I real? 


My dear, I was there! 


Ah, you said it! 


My hair was as bright as the coins of Croesus, 


My throat was the best in the Peloponnesus ; 


I had a nice ankle, 
A mouth 


’ 


a smile that could rankle, 
they all vowed it was honey and roses; 


And every one envied my straightest of noses. 
My eyes had a slither distinctly “come hither.” 
Why, Homer wrote verses in praise of my lashes! 


And now the professors “concede” me. 


Ask the ashes 


Was I real? 
Where Ilium stood. 


That's good! 


Jessie HENDERSON, 
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his makes a 
fine supper 


Airy grains 
of deliciousness 


to entice the appetite 


Imagine, if you can, fairy grains of rice, 
steam exploded to 8 times their natural size 
and with the rich flavor of nut-meats! 

You float them in bowls of milk or cream, 
crisp and toasty grains that melt in your 
mouth with the smoothness of a confection. 

It’s a rare delight for the appetite. A 
supper dish and a breakfast dainty that 
millions now enjoy. 

“Ask your grocer today for Quaker Puffed Rice. 


Serve tonight for a 
change from the usual supper: 


Serve, too, in many ways for the children. They revel in the lusciousness 
of whole grains—the minerals and calciums doctors say they need—given 
thus in a delightful way. Food that children need in a form they love! 


Puffed Wheat, too 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is another cereal delight—grains of wheat 
exploded like the rice. Most folks get a package both of the 
Puffed Wheat and the Puffed Rice. And thus supply variety. 


Professor Anderson’s Invention 


Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are the famous in- 
vention of Professor Anderson, formerly of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Food shot from guns—grain foods thoroughly cooked. 


Quaker 


WHEAT 


Puffed Wheat | Puffed Rice 
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“Our home is in Shanghai, China. 
There, our eight - year - old Bully 
began having severe outbreaks 
of boils, The doctor’s treatment 
there gave relief for a short time 
only. Then came a stay in America 
where we began acourse of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, sandwiching the 
daily cake between layers of sugar 
cookies. Then did Fleischmann's 
prove itself, for the boils disap- 
Peared and after two years have 
mever returned.” 


(Mrs. Julia W. Stafford of 
Shanghai, China) 





| “Born with an a, ite for fats 
4 and sweets, at 40 I was consti- 
pated and headachey. I had long 
since adopted the pill habit as a 
temporary relief from the ills and 
ciscomforts that come with con. 
stipation. I was ordered to Hot 
Springs for baths and rigid diet 
when a casual hotel acquaintance 
advised that I take Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Today constipation and 
headaches are gone—vanished. I 
enjoy my food-—my eyes are clear 
and my color good. I have greater 
zest for work—play—life itself,” 
(Mr. E. R. Henderson of 
Hot Springs, Ark.) 








for me.’ 





“I had four children to provide for. My work { 
was laborious and one year’s untiring efforts t 
found me very much run-down. It was 
difficult for me to keep on my feet for more 
than an hour at a time. I was more than will- 
ing to do my utmost to provide for my loved 
ones, but my health interfered. 

“I saw an advertisement about Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. Eagerly, enthusiastically, I 
tried it. I religiously continued the treatment 
and soon began to feel strong. I am now in 
perfect health with the bloom of youth in my , 
face. Fleischmann’s Yeast has done all this 


| 
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(A letter from Mrs. H. Crookhorn of 
New York City) 


(oncentrated Energy in this fresh food 


Billions of tiny living plants revitalize your system— 
banish Constipation, Skin, and Stomach Troubles 


HESE remarkable reports are 
typical of thousands of similar 
tributes to Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
There is nothing mysterious 
about its action. It is not a “‘cure- 
all,’”’ not a medicine in any sense. 
But when the body is choked with 
the poisons of constipation—or 
when its vitality is low so that 
skin, stomach, and general health 
are affected—this simple, natural 


food achieves literally amazing 
results. 

Concentrated in every cake of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast are billions 
of tiny yeast-plants, alive and 
active. At once they go to work 
—invigorating the whole system, 
clearing the skin, aiding digestion, 
strengthening the intestinal mus- 
cles and making them healthy and 
active. Health is yours once more. 


de 








Dissolve one cake in a glass of water 
(just hot enough to drink) 


—before breakfast and at bedtime. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, when taken this 
way, is especially effective in overcom- 
ing or preventing constipation. 


Or eat 2 or 3 cakes a day—spread on 
bread or crackers—dissolved in fruit 
juices or milk—or eat it plain. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast for Health comes 
only in the-tinfoil package—it cannot be 


purchased in tablet form. All grocers 
have it. Start eating it today! You 
can order several cakes at a time, for 


yeast will keep fresh in a cool, dry place - 


for two or three days. Write us for 
further information or let us send you 
a free copy of our latest booklet om 
Yeast for Health. Address: Health Re- 
search Dept. Z-7, The Fleischmann 
Company,701 Washington St.,New York: 
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= PHARMACAL COMPANY 
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Maybe you don’t believe this 
—then try it yourself 


OU have doubtless read Women lately have devel- 
a great many advertise oped a new use for Listerine. 


| 

| ments recommending the They wanted a_ perspiration 
| | use of Listerine as a deodo deodorant—one absolutely safe, 
} 8 | rant—as for instance, Lister non-irritating, and one that 

\ ine for halitosis (the medical would not stain garments. 
| / term for unpleasant breath) They found it in Listerine— 
} But do you really appreciat« which is, after all, the ideal 
1 yw just how unusual Listerine’s deodorant. Thousands of men 
= ss deodorizing properties are? and women will be grateful to 
we R y Make this test yourself: us for passing this suggestion 
" a > te . along. Try Listerine this way 
Rub be bit of fresh onion on some day when you don't have 
your hand Douse on a little time for a tub or shower. See 

7 J Listerine. The onion odor im- oe cee ay 


a perspiration deodo 


rant simply douse on 


/ 


/ 


ferine with a toiwe 


asheloth It evapo 


ickly and does what 
re 


how clean and refreshed it 


mediately peep ars, makes you feel Lambert 


clear It will bea velation to you Pharmacal Company, Saint 

l or And then you “will appreciate Louis, U. 8B. A. * * * * Mak- 

rates all the more why Listerine en ers also of Listerine Tooth 

you joys so widespread a popular Paste and Listerine Throat 
ity as a deodorant. Tablets 
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Bad, aching teeth! 


They are dangerous to health. Treat them 
regularly with Dent’s Toothache Gum. It does 
four things for bad teeth 


DENTS 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


1. Stops toothache instantly. 

2. Cleanses and protects cavity. 

3. Retards further decay. 

4. Destroys all odor. 

Contains no creosote or harmful ingredients. Does not 
spill or dry up like liquids. At all druggists, 25 cents, 
or by mail upon receipt of price. Made for 35 years by 
C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit. 














Now Is the Time to Get Rid of 


These Ugly Spots 


There’s no longer the 
ashamed of your freckles, 
—is guaranteed to remove these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine from any druggist 
and apply a little of it night and morning and you 
should soon see that even the worst freckles have 
begun to disappear, while the lighter ones have van- 
ished entirely. It is seldom that more than an ounce 
is needed to completely clear the skin and gain a 
beautiful, clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for double-strength Othine, as this is 
sold under guarantee of money back if it fails to 
remove freckles. 


slightest need of feeling 
as Othine—double strength 


Please mention this 


magazine 
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Caehesnenell wHibeins See Hi Flagadsecccceesccesoeem 


YOUR SKIN CAN BE QUICKLY CLEARED of Pim. 
ples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 
Barbers Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores Oily or Shiny Skin, 
Write e today f for my FREE Booklet, LEAR- 
FREE * telling how P ‘cand eal after 
aN Faflicted for over fifteen care. 
0 Cold Cas skin of 


can clear your 


above blemishes, 
CHVENS, 11 3 Chemical Building, KANSAS CITY. MO, 


BUNIONS 


PE DODYNE, the rey new Solvent . banishes Bunions, ions 
pain stops almost ins mp vanishes 
magic. THEN YOU WiL 4 HAVE Siva ELY FEET 


SENT ON TRIAL 


I want you to have relief from Bunions nt you to know the 
ple sasure of foot comfort. I will gladly ssren —) to send you a box 

Solvent to try ow write an y ‘l want t & 
Pi {eDODY NE.”’ Addres 


KAY LABORATORIES, Dept. K-933 
186 WN. La Salle S$ Chicago, Minois 


BUCHSTEIN’S FIBRE LIMB 


is soothing to your stump.—strong, 
cool, neat, light. Guaranteed 6 
years. Easy payments. Send 
for Catalog Today. 











$1,001 
E.'S. G 

























B. Buchstein Co., 
610 3rd Ave., S. 
imneapolis, Mina, 





Also fibre arms, and 
braces for all deformities 


GET THIN 


Free Trial Treatment 


offer. I have successfully reduced thousands of 
persons, often at the rate of a pound a day, wit 
ut diet or exercise. Let me send you proof # 
my expense. 

DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician, 
286 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Desk 





Valuable Wrist Watch. 6 jewel, 25 year Guaranteed 
> White Gold-lilled Case on our new plan. 
Absolutely Free! 
Answer at once and get Free and Extra. 
mesne! Boudoir lamp, or wring of ira 
ible Pe: jurry! 
GREAT LAKES MDSE. Co. 


ju . a 
FILLED 340 W. Huron Street, Dest 809, Chicago, 
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This makes a 
fine supper 


Airy grains 
of deliciousness « 


to entice the appetite 


Imagine, if you can, fairy grains of rice, 
steam exploded to 8 times their natural size 
and with the rich flavor of nut-meats! 








ae were 


You float them in bowls of milk or cream, 
crisp and toasty grains that melt in your 
mouth with the smoothness of a confection. 

It’s a rare delight for the appetite. A 
supper dish and a breakfast dainty that 
millions now enjoy. 





st we 





the 
toe ‘ : . , 
Co Ask your grocer today for Quaker Puffed Rice. Serve tonight for a l 
- change from the usual supper. 
=f Serve, too, in many ways for the children. They revel in the lusciousness 
B of whole grains—the minerals and calciums doctors say they need—given 
. thus in a delightful way. Food that children need in a form they love! 
we 3 
x 
Puffed Wheat, too 

eu Quaker Puffed Wheat is another cereal delight—grains of wheat 
m exploded like the rice. Most folks get a package both of the 
- Puffed Wheat and the Puffed Rice. And thus supply variety. 
| Professor Anderson’s Invention 

Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are the famous in- 

vention of Professor Anderson, formerly of Columbia Univer- 
we” sity. Food shot from guns—grain foods thoroughly cooked. 
is of 
vith- 
f at 
c-61 


Quaker 
“| Puffed Wheat 


Quaker 
Puffed Rice 
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“Our home is in Shanghai, China. 
There, our eight-year-old biily 

an having severe outbreaks 
of boils, The doctor’s treatment 
there gave relief for a short time 
only. Then came a stay in America 
where we began acourse of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, sandwiching the 
daily cake between layers of sugar 
cookies. Then did Fleischmann’s 
prove itself, for the boils disap- 
peared and after two years have 
mever returned.” 

(Mrs. Julia W. Stafford of 
Shanghai, China) 


“I had four children to provide for. 





“Born with an appetite for fats 
ana sweets, at 40 I was consti. 
pated and headachey. I had long 
since adopted the pill habit as ¢ 
temporary relief from the ills and 
discomforts that come with com 
stipation. I was ordered to Hot 
Springs for baths and rigid diet 
when a casual hotel acquaintance 
advised that I take Fleischmann’ 
Yeast. Today constipation and 
headaches are gone—vanished. ] 
enjoy my food-——my eyes are clear 
and my color good. I have greater 
zest for work—play—life itself.” 


(Mr. E. R. Henderson of 
Hot Springs, Ark.) 


My work 


was laborious and one year’s untiring efforts 
found me very much run-down. It was 
difficult for me to keep on my feet for more 


than an hour at a time. 


I was more than will- 


ing to do my utmost to provide for my loved 


ones, but my health interfered. 


“I saw an advertisement about Fleisch- 


mann’s Yeast. 


Eagerly, enthusiastically, I 


tried it. I religiously continued the treatment 


and soon began to feel strong. 


I am now in 


perfect health with the bloom of youth in my 
face. Fleischmann’s Yeast has done all this 
for me.” 


(A letter from Mrs. H. Crookhorn of 


(ncentrated Energy in this fresh food 


Billions of tiny living plants revitalize your system— 


banish Constipation, Skin, and Stomach Troubles 


HESE remarkable reports are 
typical of thousands of similar 
tributes to Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
There is nothing mysterious 
about its action. It is not a “‘cure- 
all,”” not a medicine in any sense. 
But when the body is choked with 
the poisons of constipation—or 
when its vitality is low so that 
skin, stomach, and general health 
are affected—this simple, natural 


food achieves literally amazing 
results. 


Concentrated in every cake of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast are billions 
of tiny yeast-plants, alive and 
active. At once they go to work 
—invigorating the whole system, 
clearing the skin, aiding digestion, 
strengthening the intestinal mus- 
cles and making them healthy and 
active. Health is yours once more. 


Dissolve one cake in a glass of water 
(just hot enough to drink) 


—before breakfast and at bedtime. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, when taken this 
way, is especially effective in overcom- 
ing or preventing constipation. 


Or eat 2 or 3 cakes a day—spread on 
. bread or crackers—dissolved in fruit 
juices or milk—or eat it plain. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast for Health comes 
only in the-tinfoil package—it cannot be 


purchased in tablet form. All grocers 
have it. Start eating it today! You 
can order several cakes at a time, for 
yeast will keep fresh in a cool, dry place 
for two or three days. Write us for 
further information or let us send you 
a free copy of our latest booklet of 
Yeast for Health. Address: Health Re 
search Dept. Z-7, The Fleischman 
Company,701 WashingtonSt.,NewYorks 
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36) & 62620 2 vee aS... 


“LISTERINE 


~~ TRUS Bey, 


ARMACAL COMPANY 


ad 


Maybe you don’t believe this 


—then try it yourself 


OU have doubtless read Women lately have devel 

a great many advertise da new use for Listerine. 

ments recommending the They wanted a_ perspiration 
use of Listerine as a deodo deodorant—one absolutely safe, 
rant is for instance, Lister non-irritating, and one that 
ine for halitosis (the medical would not stain garments. 
term for unpleasant breath) 


a 


They found it in Listerine— 
But do you really appreciate which is, after all, the ideal 
just how unusual Listerine’s deodorant. Thousands of men 
deodorizing properties are? and women will be grateful to 
Make this test yourself: us for passing this suggestion 
along. Try Listerine this way 
some day when you don't have 
time for a tub or shower. See 
how clean and refreshed it 
a perspiration deodo- makes you feel Lambert 
simply douse on clear It will be a revelation to you Pharmacal Company, i 
erine with a towel or And then you will appreciate Louis, U. 8. A. © *.* 
heloth It evaporates all the more why Listerine en ers also of Listerine Tooth 
ckhly and does what you joys so widespread a popular Paste and Listerine Throat 
desire itv as a deodorant. Tablets 





Rub a bit of fresh onion on 
your hand Douse on a littl 
Listerine. The onion odor im 
mediately disappears 








" LISTERINE ~The safe anliseptic 


- 
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CREDIT JEWELERS 
6.5 N. State Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Dept. C-222 
Stores in Leading Cities 











Bad, aching teeth! 


They are dangerous to health. Treat them 


regularly with Dent’s Toothache Gum. It does 


four things for bad teeth. 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


1. Stops toothache instantly. 

2. Cleanses and protects cavity. 

3. Retards further decay. 

4. Destroys all odor. 
Contains no creosote or harmful ingredients. Does not 
spill or dry up like liquids. At all druggists, 25 cents, 
or by mail upon receipt of price. Made for 35 years by 
C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit. 











FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of 
These Ugly Spots 


need of feeling 
as Othine—double strength 
these homely spots. 
of Othine from any druggist 
and apply a little of it night and morning and you 
should soon see that even the worst freckles have 
begun to disappear, while the lighter ones have van- 
ished entirely. It is seldom that more than an ounce 
is needed to completely clear the skin and gain a 
beautiful, clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for double-strength Othine, 
sold under guarantee of money back if it 
remove freckles. 


There’s no longer the 
ashamed of your freckles, 
—is guaranteed to remove 
Simply get an ounce 


slightest 


as this is 
fails to 


Please mention this 





magazine 


Stop | ae a Truss 


ars 5 Fianee - Paes - PACS 


ing wean Soohentend 
made self-adhesive pur- 
posely to hold the distended 

es ~~ A in place, 


pannot chafe or press 
he pubic bone, Thousands 
successfull, 


ha’ ly treated 
themselves at home without 
hindrance 


i ey slip, so 
against 








YOUR SKIN CAN BE QUICKLY CLEARED of F 

ples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or be 

FR) Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oiiy or Shiny S 
Write today for my FREE Booklet, ‘A (T 

FREE TONE SKIN" telling how I cured meals 

,Peing afflicted for over Biteon ears. 

$1,000 Cold c 

E.'S. GIVENS, 1 


BUNION 


above b 
3 Chemical Building, “KANSAS CITY, 
PE DODYNE, the eparvote ous new Solvent, banishes Bunions, 


»8 almost ins antly. The Hump vanishes as tho 
THEN YOU WILL HAVE Sia ELY FEET. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


I want you to have relief from poston t you to ki 
pie sasure of foot comfo al Iw gladly arran nae to sane 14 
Solv: ent to try Simply ‘write 
P fEDODY NE.”’ Address 
KAY LABORATOMES, Dept. ba 933 
186 N. La Salle S$ hicago, 


BUCHSTEIN’S FIBRE LI 


is soothing to your stump.—sti 
cool, neat, light. Guaran 
“years. Easy payments. 
for Catalog Today. 


Also fibre arms, and 
braces for all deformities 


GET THI 


Free Trial Treatment 


Sent on request. Ask for my “pay-when- 
offer. I have successfully reduced thou 
persons, often at the rate of a pound a day, 
»ut diet or exercise. Let me send you pi 
my expense. 
DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physict 
286 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Desk 


Valuable Wrist Watch. 6 jewel, 2 year Gual 
> White Gold-Filled Case on our new plan. 


Absolutely Free! 
swer at once and get Free and Extra. 
MBlectric HKoudoir eae or string of In 
ible Pearls. 
GREAT LAKES MDSE. CO. _ 
340 W. H Street, Desk 309, Chicago, Mi 
FILLED ~eanten © 
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Genuine Diamonds 


Diamonds direct from 
Europe and sell direct by mail. 





» No. 16 — Wrist Watch, Solid 18-k 
White Gold. 17 Jewels, $29.75. 
14-k, 15 Jewels, $24.85 
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ORIGINAL 
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108 N. State Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Bad, aching teeth! 


They are dangerous to health. Treat them 


regularly with Dent’s Toothache Gum. 


It does 
four things for bad teeth. 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


1. Stops toothache instantly. 

2. Cleanses and protects cavity. 

3. Retards further decay. 

4. Destroys all odor. 
Contains no creosote or harmful ingredients. Does not 
spill or dry up like liquids. At all druggists, 25 cents, 
or by mail upon receipt of price. Made for 35 years by 
C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit. 











Now Is the Time to Get Rid of 


These Ugly Spots 


There’s no longer the 
ashamed of your freckles, 
—is guaranteed to remove 

Simply get an ounce of Othine from any druggist 
and apply a little of it night and morning and you 
should soon see that even the worst freckles have 
begun to disappear, while the lighter ones have van- 
ished entirely. It is seldom that more than an ounce 
is needed to completely clear the skin and gain a 
beautiful, clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for double-strength Othine, 
sold under guarantee of money back if it 
remove freckles. 


slightest need of feeling 
as Othine—double strength 
these homely spots. 


as this is 
fails to 
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posely to hold the distended 
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Grand Prix, 





Beturo mail will bring Free Trial Plapad....++++sssessseee 


| Pimples 


YOUR SKIN CAN BE QUICKLY CLEARED of P 
ples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or be 
Barbers Itch, Eczema, Enla larged Pores, Oily or Shiny § 
Write toda my FREE Booklet, ‘A CLE 
TONE 8 a ig " telli ing how I cures myself 
Rm | pMlicted ‘or over fifteen 
10 Cold Cash can clear your skin 


e above b ne 
GIVENS, 3 ‘Chemical Building, KANSAS CITY, 


BUNIONS 


PEDODYNE, the marvelous nen | Solvent, banishes Bunions, 
pale sto »8 almost ins antly e Hum: mpet ri 0 
mag’ HEN YOU WILL HAVE SHAP 


SENT ON TRIAL 


want you to hs uve relief from fresten t you to ki 
P he asure of foot comfort. I w gladly asren so to pene 14 
Simply” wa ite and suy, “I 


$1,00 
E.S. 


Solvent to cy 
PEDODYNE Addres 
¥ LABORATORIES, Dept. 


KA K-933 
186 N. La Salle S 


Chicago, 


| BUCHSTEIN’S FIBRE LI 


is soothing to your stump.—sti 
cool, neat, light. Guaran 
* years. Easy payments. 
for Catalog Today. 


Also fibre arms, and 
braces for all deformities 


GET THI} 


Free Trial Treatment 


Sent on request. Ask for my “pay-when-red 
offer. I have successfully reduced thou 
persons, often at the rate of a pound a day, 
»ut diet or exercise. Let me send you p 
my expense. 
DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physict 
State of «ew York, 286 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Desk 


Valuable Wrist Watch. 6 jewel, 25 year Gual 
> White Gold-Filled Case on our new plan. 


Absolutely Free! | 
swer at once and get Free and Ex 
Electric Renae ae or string of Indest 
ible Pearls. Murr: 
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What a whale of a difference 
just a few oe make 


|” 


FES ig 
MOE, tet 
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ei 
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—all the difference 
between just an ordinary cigarette 
and—FATIMA, the most skillful 
blend in cigarette history. 
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THE RANCH 

THE THORN 
MILLIONS IN 4 
MOTORS 


by Wi ltem, H. Hamby 





by William West 
Wint- 
1$2 00 





Falcon of 
Sguawtooth 


AWESTERN STORY 


Arthur 
Preston 


> 
4 Hankins 

















Retail price, $2.00 





Millions In Motors | 


A Bio Business Stoxy 


wie 





iu Retail price, $2.00 
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RIDER o' THe / 
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By R. J. Horton 
ah Henkins 











$1.75 


#7 HOUSE 


79-89 Seventh Gve ‘Dew York Cior 
CLOTH BOOKS 
Are the .Coming 


Boi SeLLene 


The Highest Class of 


WESTERN 
ADVENTURE 
MYSTERY 
DETECTIVE 
STORIES 


A GUARANTEE of QUALITY 


CHELSEA*{jy"- HOUSE 


79-89 Seventh Ave. 


Retail price, Retaii price, $1.75 
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Retail price, $2.00 
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Rides bute Stars 


RJ Howton 





The COW WOMEN 


Al Western Story 








_” Ge 20rge Gilbert 


The lkouble At 
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Retail price, $2.00 


Retail price, $2.00 Retail price, $2.00 
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Let the children 
have all the 
Beeman’s 
they want— 
it’s healthful 
and tasty — 

its use is 








Pepsin Gum 


AMERICAN CHICLE CO. 


| New SPREDTOP 


Bie, 


it - MAKES DIAMONDS 
Bi LOOK LARGER 


\ wr: spend $5 +4 for a solitaire? This 
‘ constructed Spredtop 
Ss Di amor mid ~~ aoe come oll. aranc 

1d for th is. Spredtop, examine it, be 
‘a winced of its value, then pay 


\ ONLY $5.00 DOWN 


%) Satisfaction or Money Refunded 
the Le a Lates t Diamond and Jewelry 
wi alog, three thousand illus~ 
MOS. TO PAY fw trations, greatest "values. 


LW SWE ET INC. 


mom 1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


| a a a a a a a 
Cuticura Talcum 


Unadulterated 
Exquisitely Scented 
, a me a a a a OE 


Please mention this magazin 


happy legs 





always cool 
and comfortable - 
unburdened with 





Pads or metal clasps 


Ivory Garters are light and cool— 
just lively elastic and clean, white 
clasps. 

Because they don’t have to pro- 
tect your skin from metal, Ivories 
don’t need thick, lifeless, sweaty 
pads. There is no fixed angle at 
which to wear them. They fit any 
leg—comfortably, without binding. 

Go to any men’s store and insist 
on Ivories. They come in wide or 
standard web, with single or double 
grip. 25c up. You'll never know 
garter comfort till you own them. 


IVORY GARTER COMPANY 
New Orleans, La. 











Ovory 
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Millions In Motors 


Sa 
William West Winter 


URTH place in the great motor classic at Indianapolis is won 
by the Fer-de-Lance, a “special.” Who is the builder of the 
marvel? The builder, a man of humble origin, suddenly 


finds that he is famous and the success of his car is assured. 


a ee et al tg lS al al Mc a Pati Pg ge A lt Lc at lat 4 
ltrs SAMA n___tm»_e_e_» tm 





Money, power and position are his, but--““What profiteth a 


man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul ?” 


So begins this tense drama of modern American industry. 
Interest is added to the story when it is remembered that it 
might easily be the life story of any one of several of our 


“reat present-day business men. 


Price, $2.00 net 





CHELSEA HOUSE, Publishers 


79 Seventh Aver.ue New York City 
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WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur 
men and women $30 to 
$i erating our ‘Specialty 
Cand I i nywhere Booklet free 
Ww i Ragsdale Drawer 2, East 
Or N. 2 
MAKE $25 t $50 a Week representir 
Clows’ Famous Philadelphia Hosiery, direct 
from i f men women children, 
Ever pa laranteed Prices that win 
Free t llow to Start’’ tells the stor 
George « Company, Desk 66, Philadel 
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Agents and Help Wanted—Continued 


AGENTS, 120% ommission, 36 Guaran 
teed Hosiery and Neckwear Styles Write 
for free samples The Lexington Company 
Dept. 1299, Lexington, Kentucky. 

BIG MONEY and fast sales; every owner 
buys gold initials for his aute you charge 
$1.50, make $1.44 10 orders daily easy 
Samples and information free. We« 


wld Mono- 
J 























gram Co Dept. 12, Newark, N 
MEN—BOYS 18 UP. $133 month Rail- 
way Mail Clerks List examination places 
free Franklin Institute, Dept M2 
Rochester, N 
Detectives Wanted 
MEN—Experien trave 
ike secret inve alaries 
‘ ‘ Write Dete 
ti Agency, 114 
DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY 
Travel Excellent opportunit Experience 
sar Write, ¢ ree W er, f 
G « I t ‘ ! N 
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BE A DETECTIVE Ex 
i ! 
Esta 100 ! 
\ ‘ es 6 We ! 
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Help Wanted— Male 
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$6—$18 a dozen decorating pillow toy 
home experience unnecessary particulars 
for stamy Tapestry Paint Co 110) =~La 
Grange, Ind 
HEMSTITCHING and = picoting attac- 
ment; fits any machine for home use, $2.50 
sent collect Agents wanted Colorado At- 
tachment Co., Box Denver, Cok 
Patents and Lawyers 
INVENTORS desiring to secure patents 
ould write for our guide-book, “‘How To 
Get Your Patent.” Send sketch or de 
iption for our opinion of its patentable 
ature Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Washi- 
ington, D. ¢ 
Send sket or model for 
I examinat Booklet free 
i t 4 Best results Prompt 
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YOU WIN! 


Even before the final contest in which thousands of 
readers participated, we bet on you as readers of the 
advertisements in the Street & Smith publications, 


We are happy to announce the following as the May 
prize winners:— 


First Prize, $15.00, Claude Nelson Constable, Lock Box No. 175, Atwood, Kan. 
For letter submitted on Ivory Soap 


Second Prize, 5.00, Ethel W. Trout, 11 N. Aberdeen Place, Atlantic City, N. J 
For letter submitted on Owens Staple-ticd Tooth Brush. 


Third Prize, 3.00, \. C. Pulver, 355 Main St. East, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
lor letter submitted on Overland Automobile 


Fourth Prize, 2.00, Mrs. J. Smith, 50 East 58th St.. New York City 
lor letter submitted on Listerine Tooth Paste. 


June winners will be announced in September Ainslee’s 











THE FINAL CONTEST 
It will be practically impossible for us to continue the ad 
contest on account of the flood of mail that has risen 
each month. Nevertheless, we are grateful to our readers 
for their response. We believed it would be hearty, but 
it has long since surpassed our most liberal calculations. 


With greatest thanks to all our appreciative and responsive 
readers, we are, 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79 Seventh Avenue New York City 








Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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of a heal thy skin~ 
follow the Fairy way! 


A normal, healthy, 
vigorous skin has 
a charm no cosmetic 
can hope to rival! And 
first of all, skin health 


means cleanliness. 


Keep clean the Fairy? 
way! See how simple 
and easy it is to retain 
that youthful, velvety 
skin by usin} a pure 
white soap! 


Fairy Soap is the 


world’s whitest soap. 


It’s white! It’s 


RY 


his magazine when answerin 


pure! 


Of course it’s perfectly 
pure. And it really 
clears the pores, leav- 
ing, the skin fresh and 
invigorated. 

Fairy? Soap cleanses 
with delicacy. Makes 
a smooth, jently sooth- 
ing, lather that’s balm 
to sensitive skins. The 
handy oval cake for 
toilet or bath. Lasts 
longer than ordinary 
soaps because it wears 
to a thin wafer. 


It floats! 


OAP 


g advertisements 
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If father did 


You will find thismono- 
gram of the General 
Electric Company on 
many devices that take 
the drudgery out of 
housework. Look at it 
closely and remember 
the letters G-E. They 
are a symbol of service 
—the initials of a friend. 


the washing just once! 


If every father did the family wash- 
ing next Monday there would bean 
electric washing machine in every 
home before next Saturday night. 


For fathers are used to figuring 
costs. They’d say: “The electricity 
for a week’s washing costs less 
than a cake of soap. Human time 
and strength are too precious for 
work which a machine can do so 
cheaply and well.” 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








Please mention this magazine 


when answering advertisements 
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Let Kodak Keep the Story 


What a chance for a picture! Yes, 
and your Kodak will make the most 
of it. 

Vacation’s fun is Kodak’s opportun- 


ity. 








Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 





Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., Tie Kodak City 
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Settle the cigarette question 
by rolling your own from 
BULL. You get more 
flavor, more tobacco taste, 
more enjoyment—and much | 
more for your money— 


2 bags for !5< 











